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Fifty years ago, on April 21, 1899, the Illinois 
State Legislature enacted what is believed to be 
the first juvenile court law. The act “to regulate 
the treatment and control of dependent, neglected, 
and delinquent children” went into effect on July 1 
of the same year when the first session of the Ju- 
venile Court of Cook County was held at Chicago. 
The law has been copied and improved upon in 
many countries throughout the world. 

In commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the juvenile court movement the editors of FED- 
ERAL PROBATION present in this issue articles 
which discuss the historical development of the 
juvenile court, its relation to other community 
institutions and agencies engaged in the pre- 
vention and control of delinquency, its present- 
day needs, and its outlook for the future. 


“The Juvenile Court in Retrospect.”—Events 
leading up to the enactment of the Illinois law, the 
rapid development of the juvenile court movement 
in other states and countries, and the various 
modifications in the law and the juvenile court 
program across the years are discussed by Charles 
L. Chute of the National Probation and Parole 


This Issue in Brief 


Association. Probably no single event has con- 
tributed more to the welfare of children and 
their families than the establishment of the ju- 
venile court, according to Mr. Chute. It revolution- 
ized the treatment of delinquent and neglected 
children. 


“The Juvenile Court Today.’—Katharine F. 
Lenroot, Chief of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, has 
long been closely identified with work with delin- 
quent and neglected children. Miss Lenroot com- 
ments on the present status of the juvenile court, 
relates some of the problems in need of special 
consideration, and reviews recent developments 
in juvenile court practices. The services of the 
juvenile court, she emphasizes, are an integral 
part of the broad and long-range program nec- 
essary to promote the well-being of all children 
as well as the protection of certain children who 
have special needs. 


“Thoughts About Juvenile Courts.”—Perhaps 
no person is more eminently qualified to comment 
on the juvenile court movement and juvenile court 
needs than Dr. William Healy, pioneer in the 
United States in establishing clinics for problem 
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children and young people. What juvenile courts 
and guidance clinics especially need, Dr. Healy 
points out, are scientific studies of outcomes and 
systematic evaluations of the treatment efforts 
of the court. 


“The Juvenile Court Idea.’’—In order that the 
juvenile court idea may fulfill its highest destiny, 
the court, according to Judge Gustav L. Schramm, 
should remain a court of equity with constantly 
improved administrative facilities, should focus 
its attention in a positive manner upon the needs 
of children, and only after its demonstrated ef- 
fectiveness in the service to troubled children 
should the juvenile court idea of personalized 
justice be extended—as time and circumstances 
warrant—to an increasing number of situations 
involving adults. 


“In Defense of Juvenile Courts.”—Professor 
Harrison Allen Dobbs comes to the defense of the 
juvenile court and shows why it would be well for 
supporters to stress more the excellence of this 
specialized court than its limitations. He asserts 
that it is reasonable to believe that the place the 


juvenile courts now hold nationally can be securely 
advanced. 


“Most Courts Have To Be Substandard!’—In 
well over 2,000 counties in the United States, de- 
clares Sociologist Lowell Juilliard Carr, nobody 
has ever seen a well-staffed, modern juvenile court 
in action. Small towns, he contends, cannot meet 
big city standards and should combine their re- 
sources. For these communities Professor Carr 
recommends a state-wide program of prevention. 


“The Expansion of the Juvenile Court Idea.”— 
Director of Probation John Otto Reinemann of the 
Municipal Court of Philadelphia shows how the 
enderlying philosophy and practices of the juve- 
nile court have influenced the establishment of 
adolescent courts, the Youth Correction Authority 
and similar agencies, and the family court. He 
also discusses the extent to which certain juvenile 
court methods are refiected in criminal court 
procedure. 


“Keeping Children Out of Jails: It Can Be 
Done.”’—What should be done and what actually 


is being done to keep children out of jails and to 
provide them with suitable detention facilities js 
vividly presented in this timely account of jails 
and detention practices. In addition to merely 
holding a delinquent in a controlled environment, 
detention’s broader scope, Authors Austin H. Mac- 
Cormick and James H. Dooling assert, is to “ad- 
minister whatever restoratives for body and spirit 
are possible and feasible” and to supply the court 
with basically sound information which will assist 
it in making an intelligent disposition of the case. 


“Foster Homes for Juvenile Delinquents.”—Dr, 
Herbert D. Williams, for 13 years superintendent 
of the New York State Training School for Boys, 
reports that there has been an increasing use of 
foster family homes for delinquent children need- 
ing care away from their homes. He considers 
detention homes unsatisfactory for the most part. 


“The Potential Role of the School Counselor in 
Delinquency Prevention and Treatment.”—Schools 
today are giving increasing emphasis to child 
counseling by skilled counselors. Robert C. Taber, 
director of the counseling program of Philadel- 
phia’s public schools, comments on the counseling 
work of his 225 full-time counselors and considers 
their potential contribution to the prevention and 
treatment of delinquency. 


“Understanding Juvenile Delinquency.’”’—What 
makes a child delinquent? What is the role of the 
family, the school, and the neighborhood in the 
prevention and treatment of delinquency? How 
can we protect children from harmful community 
influences? How can a community dovetail its 
efforts in a co-ordinated attack on juvenile de- 
linquency? These questions are among the many 
touched upon by Edith K. Lesser, author-social 
worker, in her clear, concise, down-to-earth por- 
trayal of the delinquency problem. 


“The Meaning of Juvenile Delinquency Statis- 
tics.”’—The difficult task of defining and measur- 
ing delinquency is briefly described by I. Richard 
Perlman of the U.S. Children’s Bureau. Statistics 
used in relation to juvenile delinquency, he empha- 
sizes, should be used constructively to stimulate 
services needed to keep children out of difficulty. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions of 
ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an indorsement of the 
views set forth, by the editors or the federal probation office. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 
be deserving of consideration. 


The Juvenile Court in Retrospect 


By CHARLES L. CHUTE 
National Probation and Parole Association, New York City 


HE first half of the twentieth century is near 

completion. The “terrible twentieth century,” 
as Churchill called it, already has seen two world 
wars and thus far has attained scant success in 
establishing peace and comity among nations. 

But let us look at the brighter side. The progress 
of science in these 50 years has been phenomenal. 
We are developing a science of human understand- 
ing and behavior. Democracy and popular rights 
have advanced in many countries. In our own 
special field of delinquency control there have been 
great advances. Social work and the medical sci- 
ences have come to the aid of our courts and in- 
stitutions. Probation work, after its experimental 
beginnings in New England, has been extended 
all over the country. It has been developed in all 
the federal courts. Parole has been established. 
Correctional institutions have been improved, 
though they still have a long way to go for effective 
crime control and prevention. Last but not least, 
the juvenile court has been developed from scratch. 

July 1, 1899 is an important date. On that day 
the law became effective in the state of Illinois 
which established in Chicago the first juvenile 
court in the world. Probably no single event has 
contributed more to the welfare of children and 
their families. It revolutionized the treatment of 
delinquent and neglected children and led to the 
passage cf similar laws throughout the world. It 
has been acclaimed by legal experts like Dean 
Roscoe Pound as “the greatest advance in judicial 
history since the Magna Charta,” and by sociolo- 
gists as the embodiment of a new principle: that 
law violators, the antisocial and maladjusted, es- 
pecially among children, should be treated in- 
dividually through social and protective processes, 
for their own protection and that of society, in- 
stead of by the punitive and retaliatory methods 
of the criminal law, which always have failed to 
repress crime. The juvenile court was the first 
legal tribunal in which law and the sciences, es- 
pecially those which deal with human behavior, 
were brought into close working relationship. 

The act established the first separate court to 
deal with all cases involving dependent, neglected, 


1Quoted by Roscoe Pound in ‘‘The Juvenile Court and the Law,” 
Yearbook of the National Probation Association, 1944, p. 13. 


and delinquent children under 16, providing for 
the appointment of a special judge by the Circuit 
Court of Chicago, with unpaid probation officers, 
a separate court room and noncriminal records. 
For the first time, children who violated any law 
or ordinance were defined as delinquent, to be dealt 
with not as criminals but as wards of the court 
under its equity powers and procedures. 

The Committe of the Chicago Bar Association 
(which approved the act for passage) summed up 
the purposes of the new law in the following 
words :! 

The fundamental idea of the juvenile court law is 
that the state must step in and exercise guardianship 
over a child found under such adverse social or indi- 
vidual conditions as develop crime ....It pro- 
posed a plan whereby he may be treated not as a 
criminal, or legally charged with crime, but as a ward 
of the state, to receive particularly the care, custody, 
and discipline that are accorded the neglected and de- 
pendent child, and which, as the act states, “shall 


approximate as nearly as may be that which should 
be given by its parents.” 


Developments Before the Illinois Act 


Many events in Illinois and in other states led 
to the passage of the first act. In many sections 
there had been a growing concern over the plight 
of children tried in criminal courts no differently 
from adults and confined in jails and prisons. The 
first important event was the establishment of 
special institutions for child offenders, beginning 
with the New York City House of Refuge in 1825 
and later, similar publicly-supported reform 
schools in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and other 
states. Then came acts in a number of states pro- 
viding for separate hearing of children’s cases in 
the regular courts. In 1869 Massachusetts passed a 
significant act requiring the courts to give written 
notice to the visiting agent of the State Board of 
Charities before committing children. It was made 
the duty of the agent to attend “the hearing in 
person or by deputy, in behalf of the child.” The 
Board was authorized to provide for children in 
family homes. This is probably the first time that a 
social worker was given legal status as a court 
officer. Later, in a few states, separate sessions, 
separate records, and detention apart from adults 
were required for juvenile offenders. 

Probation, based on the common-law power of 
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courts to suspend or defer sentence, had been de- 
veloped extensively in Boston by devoted volun- 
teers like John Augustus. The success of this work 
with both adults and children led to the passage 
of the first probation law of 1878, limited to 
Boston. Two years later this was followed by an 
act authorizing all cities and towns in Massachu- 
setts to appoint probation officers; and in 1891, 
appointment of probation officers was made man- 
datory for all courts of the Commonwealth. The 
use of probation was unlimited either as to the 
offense or age of the offender. Vermont, following 
the lead of Massachusetts, adopted a probation 
law in 1898, and Rhode Island and Minnesota in 
1899. But the greatest impetus for developing ju- 
venile probation throughout the nation came with 
the passage of the juvenile court laws. 


History of the First Illinois Act 


In Chicago it was the social and civic organi- 
zations—notably the Chicago Woman’s Club and 
the Catholic Visitation and Aid Society—that first 
urged a juvenile law. The Woman’s Club actually 
had a bill drafted in 1895 for a separate court 
for children and a probation department, but their 
legal advisors told them it was unconstitutional, 
and they abandoned it. They and many other or- 
ganizations kept up the agitation. Hull House, 
under its peerless leader Jane Addams, interested 
itself in the plight of the thousands of children 
then in the jails. 

The Illinois State Conference of Charities de- 
voted its entire program in the fall of 1898 to “The 
Children of the State.” Dr. Hastings H. Hart, 
Superintendent of the Illinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society, was a speaker and urged getting 
together on a juvenile court bill. The co-operation 
of the Chicago Bar Association was sought and 
they appointed a committee to prepare a bill that 
would secure the support of all interested agencies. 
Judge Harvey B. Hurd, the chairman, enlarged 
his committee of five lawyers to include represen- 
tatives of social and civic agencies. Dr. Hart was 
appointed secretary and prepared the first draft 
of the juvenile court bill.- It underwent much re- 
vision at the hands of the lawyers but finally was 
approved as the Bar Association bill and was in- 
troduced in the legislature by Representative 
Newcomer. After a hard fight, during which some 
compromises were made (especially in omitting 


*Timothy D. Hurley, “Origin of the Illinois Juvenile Court Law,” 
The Child, the Clinic, and the Court, 1925. 


a provision for paid probation officers), it passed 
on the last day of the legislature. 

The first judge of the Chicago court was Richard 
S. Tuthill, assigned from the Circuit Court. He 
was succeeded in 1904 by Judge Julian W. Mack, 
who was active in developing the court and became 
a nationally-known exponent of the juvenile court 
movement. 


Development in Other States and Countries 


Following the success of the Chicago court, the 
movement spread with amazing rapidity. In 
Denver, Colorado, the famous Judge Ben D, 
Lindsey independently organized a juvenile court 
in 1899 under a so-called “‘school law” with limited 
jurisdiction over delinquent children of school age. 
A juvenile court act similar to that of Illinois was 
passed in Colorado in 1903. Judge Lindsey, despite 
his shortcomings, became the best-known pro- 
ponent of juvenile courts throughout this country 
and Europe. One of his greatest contributions was 
the securing of the first act in 1903 giving juris- 
diction to the juvenile court to deal directly with 
parents and other adults contributing to delin- 
quency or dependency under either chancery or 
criminal procedure. The court thus became the first 
juvenile and domestic relations court. His court 
developed private confidential hearings and en- 
couraged families and even children to bring their 
problems directly to the court. 

Within 5 years after the passage of the pioneer 
act, juvenile court laws had been enacted in 
ten states: California, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
svlvania, and Wisconsin. Some of these laws 
resulted in specially organized courts in only 
one or two cities. The court was still in an ex- 
perimental stage. All the earlier courts had ad- 
ministrative weaknesses, particularly in not 
providing adequate probation staffs. Some of the 
courts were handicapped by limited jurisdicition 
and the retention of criminal procedures. They 
suffered also from political pressures and con- 
stitutional attacks, but 10 years after the enact- 
ment of the first juvenile court law the constitu- 
tionality of the statutes had been well established. 
A number of cases had been brought to the highest 
state courts and it had been held by overwhelming 
weight of authority that juvenile courts are not 
criminal in nature and hence are not unconstitu- 
tional because of informality of procedure, de- 
privation of jury trials, or other provisions 
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guaranteed under state constitutions to persons 
charged with crime. 

Within the first 10 years 20 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia adopted juvenile court laws. By 
1920 all but three states had them; and today 
every state has such a law—though in some it is 
limited and imperfect. 

Juvenile court laws or many of their provisions 
have been followed in most European countries, 
beginning in England with the passage of the 
Children’s Act of 1908. A league of Nations study 
in 1931 showed at that time that juvenile courts 
or some substitute for them were established in 
30 foreign countries. 


Age Jurisdiction 


The National Probation Association published 
its first Standard Juvenile Court Act in 1925 to 
carry out the juevnile court standards adopted 
jointly by the Association and the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau in 1923. The act sought to give the juve- 
nile courts exclusive jurisdiction up to 18 years of 
age in all types of children’s cases needing court 
action. In recent years a number of states have 
raised the jurisdictional age limit from 16 to 18, 
so that today 29 states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii have the 18-year age limit. 

Perhaps the greatest defect in juvenile court 
laws has been their failure to provide complete 
jurisdiction over children. Twenty-one of our 
states (almost half) permit some offenses, either 
all felonies or only capital offenses, to be excluded 
from juvenile court jurisdiction or to be shared 
concurrently with other courts. This is inconsistent 
with the original purpose of the juvenile court, 
which seeks to treat all children who are in need of 
care and protection, regardless of the offenses com- 
mitted. In a few states the intent of the law to 
give exclusive jurisdiction over children has been 
thwarted by Supreme Court decisions. Illinois is 
one of them, its Supreme Court having ruled as 
late as 1935 that the criminal courts have a prior 
jurisdiction in criminal charges against children 
over ten years old. Apparently only a constitution- 
al amendment can alter this. 


State-wide Juvenile Courts 


Another unmet need in most of our states is 
for uniformity of standards between the many 
local courts and for state-wide coverage so that all 
children in need of care may have protection. To 
that end, one of the most important developments 


*People y. Lattimore, 362 Ill. 206 (1936) 


has been the extension of state-controlled juvenile 
court systems. Such a system, with judges ap- 
pointed by a state juvenile court commission, was 
first established in Utah in 1908. Later, admin- 
istrative control of the courts, including the divi- 
sion of the state into districts, appointment of 
judges, and supplying of staff, was taken over 
by the State Department of Public Welfare. Five 
district juvenile court judges (four of them full- 
time) serve the entire state and they are fairly 
adequately paid. All of them have full-time proba- 
tion officers. Every child in need of court care 
can be reached by these courts. 

In 1941 Connecticut became the second state to 
establish a state juvenile court. Three full-time 
judges are appointed by the governor for over- 
lapping terms to serve the entire state. An ade- 
quate number of probation officers, state paid and 
under a merit system, as in the other two states 
having this system, serve in district offices. This 
state plan superseded that which had long been in 
existence whereby city police courts and justices’ 
courts all over the state handled children’s cases, 
frequently without adequate facilities. 

The third state to establish a state-wide juvenile 
court was Rhode Island in 1944. One state court 
with two full-time judges replaced 12 district 
court judges—all handling children along with 
criminal and civil court work. 

State juvenile courts are being discussed today 
in other jurisdictions, especially in Virginia and 
Florida. There are numerous advantages. First, 
they make it possible to provide efficient juvenile 
court service for all children, including those in 
the rural districts which have seldom been ade- 
quately reached. Second, they make possible the 
appointment of qualified full-time judges and pro- 
bation officers, assigned to districts. Utah has 
demonstrated that a state court plan is adaptable 
to large rural states as well as the smaller, more 
populous ones. It is only a matter of larger dis- 
tricts and more traveling for the judge and his 
officers. It is to be hoped that the plan will be ex- 
plored further and tried out in other states, especi- 
ally those which have never been able to develop 
rural or state-wide services. 


The Probation Staff 


From the beginning it was realized that no 
juvenile court could function without an efficient 
probation staff. Most of the earlier courts did not 
provide paid probation officers but tried to get 
along with volunteers or with the assistance of 
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workers from other agencies, as many rural courts 
must do today. It was soon discovered that the 
juvenile court needed its own full-time social 
service staff, at the same time utilizing the assist- 
ance and co-operation of the representatives of a 
great many welfare agencies. 

In Chicago, because the orginal act made no pro- 
vision for paid probation officers or for a detention 
home, a citizens’ committee, known as the Juven- 
ile Court Committee, was formed. Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bowen (still active and interested, although now 
over 90 years old) succeeded Julia Lathrop as 
chairman in 1900. With the aid of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, the first paid probation officer was 
provided. One of the earliest reports on the needed 
qualifications for juvenile probation officers had 
this to say :* 


They must be men and women of many sides, en- 
dowed with the strength of a Samson and the delicacy 
of an Ariel. They must be tactful, skillful, firm and 
patient. They must know how to proceed with wisdom 
and intelligence and must be endowed with that rare 
virture—common sense. 


The Juvenile Court Committee continued to 
raise the salaries of probation officers until the 
number of probation officers had reached 22. They 
were carefully selected. Timothy D. Hurley was 
appointed by the mayor to the law department of 
the city and assigned to the court as the first chief 
probation officer. In 1905 the legislature amended 
the law to provide for payment by the county of 
the salaries of probation officers. They were at 
first under the county civil service system, but 
Jater, by an unfortunate court decision, were ex- 
cluded. However, the court established its own 
plan of qualifying examination, which since has 
been continued. 

Although there has been progress in many states 
in increasing the number of probation officers, 
and raising their training requirements, we still 
have a long way to go before probation work can 
be considered a profession with minimum educa- 
tional and training standards. It is now generally 
agreed that probation officers and other court staff 
shou'd be appointed through qualifying examina- 
tions. Best results have been obtained when they 
have been selected under regularly organized civil 
service or merit boards. In many of our larger 
cities the qualifications for probation officers cor- 
respond with the standards set up some years ago 
by the National Probation and Parole Association ; 
namely a college education or its equivalent, and, 
if possible, training in a graduate school of social 


4Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, “The Early Days of the Juvenile Court,” 
The Child, the Clinic, and the Court,’’ 1925. 


work. Equally important, the officer needs qualify- 
ing experience—at least 1 year of casework, pre- 
ferably in a child welfare agency under good su- 
pervision. And of course, even more important, 
he needs those personal, psychological, emotional, 
and character qualifications essential for dealing 
effectively with children and families. 

Such officers must be adequately paid. There has 
been encouraging progress in this direction. A 
study which we made in 1938 revealed the average 
salary of full-time probation officers throughout 
the country was less than $2,000 a year. Today it 
is approximately $3,000—a minimum under pres- 
ent standards for this work. 


Adult Jurisdiction 


Departing from the earlier laws, many of which 
limited the jurisdiction of the court to dealing 
with children only, the great majority of the states 
today give the juvenile court extensive jurisdiction 
to deal with adults who contribute to child de- 
linquency or neglect or who commit offenses 
against children. Many of the courts today have 
become in name, as well as in fact, domestic rela- 
tions as well as juvenile courts. 

The first family court, as distinguished from a 
domestic relations court with limited adult juris- 
diction, was created in 1914 in Hamilton County 
(Cincinnati), Ohio, as a division of the Court of 
Common Pleas. For the first time divorce and 
alimony cases as well as all cases under the juve- 
nile court act were brought under one jurisdiction. 
Most of the work with children is delegated to 
a large probation staff. Judge Charles W. Hoffman 
has been a leader in the movement for the estab- 
lishment of such courts. After 35 years he is still 
judge of the court which he developed. Similar 
family courts were subsequently established in six 
other large counties of Ohio, as weil as in Port- 
land, Oregon, and Omaha, Nebraska. Domestic 
relations divisions, with jurisdiction over family 
cases, but not including divorce, were provided in 
the juvenile and domestic relations courts estab- 
lished throughout the states of New Jersey and 
Virginia. We have many experiments in operation 
throughout the country, but no one plan as yet 
can be urged as a model for all states. But it is 
clear that the future developments will be in- 
creasingly in the direction of bringing together 
into one court, with specialized staff and proce- 
dure, all court problems relating to the child and 
the family. Children cannot be treated without 
reference to their family background; and families 
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cannot be dealt with without regard to the pro- 
tective care of the children. 


The Federal Juvenile Offender 


Although by 1938 nearly every state had juve- 
nile court laws, no solution for separate, noncrim- 
inal treatment of delinquent children brought be- 
fore the federal courts was reached until the pas- 
sage of the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act that 
year. 

With the passage of the Federal Probation Law 
in 1925, children had been placed on probation in 
an increasing number of cases but only after 
grand jury indictment and criminal trial. In 1932 
Congress passed the act authorizing the transfer 
of juvenile delinquents from the federal courts 
to the juvenile courts in their home communities 
provided those courts were willing and able to 
receive them. The statement of President Herbert 
Hoover in signing this bill is noteworthy: 


This measure is an important step forward in that 
it sets an example through its recognition by the fed- 
eral government of the principle that even the rela- 
tively small number of juveniles in the federal system 
should be handled on a modern scientific basis. It is 
also a recognition by the federal government of the 
juvenile court as the proper place for the handling 
of the cases of all the juveniles, and is an acceptance 
of the principle that juvenile offenders are the product 
of and the responsibility of their home community. 


After the passage of this act it was found (and 
unfortunately it is still true) that in many areas 
juvenile courts are lacking or ill-equipped to deal 
with delinquent children. In 1937 approximately 
2,500 children’s cases were still being tried in 
federal courts. The federal courts do not have 
equity procedure, and full juvenile court pro- 
cedure is impossible therein. 

The Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act author- 
izing informal hearings for children under 18 and, 
unless they are placed on probation, their commit- 
ment to the custody of the Attorney General for 
placing in federal or local institutions for juvenile 
delinquents or in boarding homes, has been effec- 
tive in many cases. However, it is not as satis- 
factory a solution as the treatment of children in 
their own communities under full protective pro- 
cedures of a good juvenile court. With the further 
extension of juvenile courts on a state-wide basis, 
the need for federal handling of children’s cases 
should be reduced to a minimum. 


Co-ordination of the Court with Other Agencies 


There are unsolved problems as well as great 
inconsistencies in the matter of the relationship 
of the juvenile court to other agencies. It is agreed 


that the court is only one of many agencies 
dealing with child problems, and that its distinc- 
tive function is to deal with cases needing author- 
itative treatment and the enforcement of the 
state’s parental powers. But other cases, and as 
many as possible (including most of the dependent 
and some of the neglected and minor delinquency 
cases), may better be handled preventatively by 
public and private welfare agencies. The juvenile 
court is an integral part of every community pro- 
gram of services to children. It is an administa- 
tive treatment agency as well as a judicial agency. 
It is the duty of the juvenile court, both through 
the efforts of the judge and his trained staff, to 
co-operate with community organizations and to 
use community facilities to the fullest possible 
extent. It also should assist in developing and 
strengthening such organizations. 


Conclusion 


The establishment of the first juvenile court 
was one of the greatest advances in child welfare 
that has ever occurred. Like all reforms, it was 
developed by the pioneers before the general public 
had grasped its significance or was prepared to 
accept its implications. There are still too many 
who are not ready to do so today, and that is the 
main reason why we have not yet realized all the 
ideals of the founders. Experience in the past 50 
years, and especially in the last 35 years during 
which the writer has been privileged to play an 
active part in the promotion of juvenile courts, 
would indicate that future efforts should be di- 
rected to the following objectives: 

(1) Exclusive jurisdiction for juvenile courts 
in all cases of children who need the authoritative 
treatment of the state.—The authority of the court 
to deal with all children under 18 who are delin- 
quent—at least originally—should be established, 
if necessary through constitutional amendments. 

(2) Improvement of court staff—A workable 
plan should be developed for removing not only 
the staff but also the judge from political pres- 
sures. Provision should be made for nominating 
qualified judges, with assurance of independence 
and continued tenure of office. Probation officers 
and other social and technical staff members 
should all be appointed under civil service or other 
effective merit systems. Standards and salaries for 
such work should be raised. 

(3) The services of juvenile courts should be 
evailable to all children, especially to those in 
rural areas.—Wherever feasible, efforts should be 
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made to develop state-administered juvenile courts 
because of their many advantages in uniform pro- 
cedure, improved staff and facilities, and complete 
state coverage. In all courts, state aid (financial 
and supervisory) should be sought for the exten- 
sion and strengthening of juvenile court services. 

(4) More uniform extension of the powers of 
the court, and more use of its present powers, to 
deal with parents and other adults who contribute 
by acts or neglect to the delinquency of children.— 
Further experiments should be developed in the 
unified family court, dealing with all problems re- 
lating to the family and children under a socialized 
procedure, and with courts for adolescents and 
youth up to 21. 

(5) Juvenile courts should seek greater co- 
operation and co-ordination with other social agen- 


cies—public and private—with the schools, the 
police, and citizens’ groups.—Competent agencies 
—such as specially equipped police juvenile aid 
bureaus, school adjustment services, child welfare 
agencies, both public and private—should be en- 
couraged to handle as many cases as possible in 
the first place. Through adequate intake and ad- 
j;ustment services in the juvenile courts, all cases 
should receive the kind of treatment which their 
individual needs require. 

(6) The juvenile court, through its judge and 
catire staff, must participate in community move- 
ments for the development of co-ordinated agen- 
cies for child and family welfare and for the pre- 
vention of delinquency. It must seek to strengthen 
its services through interpretation of its vital 
work to the public. 


with him, following the sequence of time and events, can there be any 


O NLY through a friendly abbreviated living of the child’s life over again 


sound understanding of the genesis of his delinquency. This study of 
the delinquent can only be carried out by obtaining from those who have 
known him in school and at play, or from other sources, accounts as truthful 
as possible of all that he has been through in life. The aim is scientific pro- 
cedure. If such a study of a human being is not worth the utmost scientific 


effort, then nothing in the world is. 


—From The Delinquent Child, a report of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection (1930). 
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The Juvenile Court Today 


By KATHARINE F. LENROOT 
Chief, Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


HE juvenile court movement, which began in 

the United States 50 years ago, represented 
the second of the social movements in this country 
designed to provide care and treatment for juve- 
nile offenders on the basis of the child’s need for 
protection and retraining rather than society’s 
need for punishing crime. The first such effort, 
dating back over a century and a quarter, took 
the form of the establishment of special institu- 
tions for the reformation of young offenders. 

In a report on Courts in the United States Hear- 
ing Children’s Cases, published by the Children’s 
Bureau 20 years after the first juvenile courts 
had been established, it was pointed out that the 
jurisdiction of the juvenile court covers neglected 
and, in many states, dependent or destitute chil- 
dren, as well as children whose conduct is in con- 
flict with the law.! 

... It is in regard to the latter class that the juve- 
nile court movement introduced a new legal concept 
to the effect that the delinquent child is not to be pro- 
ceeded against as one who has committed an offense 
against the State for which the State must mete out 
punishment, but is a subject for the State’s special 


protection, care, and guardianship in exactly the same 
degree as the child who is neglected or homeless. 


In the same report, the main features usually 
considered essential to the organization of a ju- 
venile court were listed as follows: 

1. Separate hearings for children’s cases. 

2. Informal or chancery procedure, including 
the use of petition or summons. 

3. Regular probation service, both for investi- 
gation and for supervisory care. 

4. Detention separate from adults. 

5. Special court and probation records, 
legal and social. 

6. Provision for mental and physica] examina- 
tions.* 

Only 16 percent of 2,034 courts from which in- 
formation was obtained in the course of this study 
met the first, third, and fifth points listed above 
taken together; that is, had separate hearings, 
regular probation service, and social as well as 
legal records. Courts serving cities of 100,000 or 


both 


'Couris in the United States 
Bureau Publication No. 

p. 10. 

d, pp. 10-15. 

‘Emma Ociavia Lundberg, Unto the Least of There: Socal Service 
for Ch ldren. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1947. p. 115 

SIbid, p. 121. 


Hearing Children’s Caves 
65 (Washington, 1920), pp. 7-8. 


Children’s 


more population had developed the primary fea- 
tures of special organization for children’s work, 
though some of these courts were much in advance 
of others. Courts serving small towns and rural 
communities as a rule were poorly equipped for 
children’s work. It was estimated that approxi- 
mately 175,000 children’s cases were brought be- 
fore courts in the United States in 1918, including 
cases of delinquent, neglected, and dependent chil- 
dren. Of these, approximately 50,000 came before 
courts not adapted to the handling of children’s 
cases.3 

When the first juvenile courts were established 
professional training for social work had not yet 
been started; child guidance clinics had not been 
thought of; child-saving and child-caring work, 
chiefly under private auspices, emphasized the 
removal of children from undesirable surround- 
ings, chiefly for care in institutions or free foster 
homes, rather than the strengthening and rebuild- 
ing of family life; and public outdoor relief was 
thought to be pauperizing and degrading. 

The pioneer juvenile court act in this country, 
adopted in Illinois in 1899, ended with the words :4 


This act shall be liberally construed to the end that 
its purpose may be carried out, to-wit: “That the care, 
custody and discipline of a child shall approximate as 
nearly as may be that which should be given by its 
parents, and in all cases where it can properly be done 
the child be placed in an approved family home and 
become a member of the family by legal adoption or 
otherwise.” 

Julia C. Lathrop used to say that the chief con- 
tribution of the juvenile court was that it “‘made 
the child visible.” She said :° 


Important as are the immediate services of a juve- 
nile court to the children who are daily brought before 
it for protection and guidance because the family pro- 
tection has broken down and there is no family guid- 
ance; painstaking as are the court’s methods of ascer- 
taining the facts which account for the child’s trouble, 
his family history, his own physical and mental state; 
hopeful as are the results of probation; yet the great 
primary service of the court is that it lifts up the truth 
and compels us to see the wastage of human life whose 
sign is the child in court. 


Because of the impact of the conditions under 
which children brought to their attention were 
living, upon the conscience of judges, probation 
officers, advisory boards, and citizens, the juvenile 


courts uncovered the need for and pointed the way 
toward public aid to dependent children in their 
psychiatric, psychological, 


own homes: and so- 
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cial study of problem children; improved pro- 
grams of detention care; and extension and im- 
provement of foster-home and institutional pro- 
grams. Because the juvenile court was usually the 
only public agency dedicated to the welfare of 
children in difficulty or in need, it frequently was 
given administrative functions in one or more of 
these areas of work—mothers’ pension adminis- 
tration, for example, and foster-home care. 

Juvenile court legislation has been influenced 
widely by the juvenile court standards adopted in 
1923 and the Standard Juvenile Court Act, de- 
veloped respectively by the Children’s Bureau and 
the National Probation and Parole Association as 
a result of the work of special conferences and 
advisory committees. 

The juvenile court standards recognize the var- 
iations in conditions, resources, and judicial struc- 
ture that exists among the various states. They 
call for broad jurisdiction in cases of children 
under 18 years of age requiring court action or 
protection because of their acts or circumstances ; 
a judge chosen because of his special qualifications 
for juvenile court work, with legal training, 
acquaintance with social problems, and under- 
standing of child psychology; informal court 
procedure and private hearings; detention kept at 
a minimum, outside jails and police stations, and 
so far as possible in private boarding homes; a 
well-qualified probation staff, with limitation of 
case loads, and definite plans for constructive work 
in each case; and availability of resources for in- 
dividual and specialized treatment such as medical, 
psychological, and psychiatric services, foster fam- 
ilv and institutional care, and recreational serv- 
ices and facilities; state supervision of probation 
work; and an adequate record system, providing 
for both legal and social records and for the safe- 
guarding of these records from indiscriminate 
public inspection. The Standard Juvenile Court 
Act, based in large part on these standards, has 
been revised from time to time, to incorporate the 
provisions of various state laws found to be most 
effective. 


Present Status of the Juvenile Court 


The juvenile court movement has developed to 
the point where we now have legislation provid- 
ing for separate juvenile courts or specialized 
jurisdiction and procedure for the handling of 
children’s cases in all the 48 states and in the ter- 
ritories and the District of Columbia. In 1938 leg- 
islation was enacted by the Congress which pro- 


vided for specialized procedure in the handling 
of children’s cases in federal courts. 

It is estimated that 275,000 children come yearly 
to the attention of juvenile courts as delinquents, 
An additional 100,000 children come to the atten- 
tion of the courts through other actions such as 
dependency, neglect, or custody hearings. 

Juvenile court standards have been widely ac- 
cepted in principle, and the standard act based 
upon them has been drawn upon extensively in the 
preparation or amendment of state laws. About 12 
states incorporate nearly all the provisions of the 
standard act, and 7 others with advanced laws in- 
clude many of its provisions. The Report on Juve- 
nile Court Laws adopted by an advisory panel of the 
National Conference on Prevention and Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency, endorsed the Standard 
Juvenile Court Act and recommended that each 
state review its juvenile court act and use the 
Standard Juvenile Court Act as a basis for re- 
vision, making such modifications as may be neces- 
sary to meet local conditions and laws; and codify 
the laws relating to the jurisdiction or responsi- 
bility of the juvenile court. 

Although great progress has been made in 
juvenile court legislation and administration in 
the past half-century, many juvenile courts oper- 
ate under laws that have had little revision since 
their enactment nearly 50 years ago. Some of the 
terminology and procedures of these statutes re- 
flect the influence of the criminal law. 

By 1947, only about half of the counties in the 
United States, according to the Directory of Pro- 
bation and Parole Officers in the United States 
and Canada, had probation service of some sort 
in juvenile cases. In many states only the large 
cities and populous counties had such service. 
Emphasis is being placed on education for social 
work as a prerequisite for probation service, but 
great variation exists in skills and professional 
preparation. 

The importance of good intake procedures in 
the juvenile court is receiving increasing atten- 
tion. When a case is brought before the court offi- 
cially, hearings generally are conducted privately 
and in an informal manner. Jury trials in chil- 
dren’s cases are rare. 


It is estimated that the number of children de- 
tained each year may run as high as 300,000. Most 
juvenile court laws make provision for prohibit- 
ing or controlling jail detention and for estab- 
lishing or using some more suitable place of care. 
Exceptions, however, permitting placement in jail 
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under certain circumstances, combined with lack 
of more appropriate and adequate facilities in 
many communities, result in widespread use of 
this type of detention.® Studies of detention made 
by the National Probation and Parole Association 
and other agencies show that children are being 
detained in jails, police stations, or other unsuit- 
able places in every state of the Union. It is esti- 
mated that over 50,000 children are detained in 
jail every year.* 

The development of social casework, the mental 
health movement, improvement in foster care in 
family homes and institutions, changes in educa- 
tional theory and practice, community studies and 
community planning, and the development of pub- 
lic child welfare services have greatly influenced 
the juvenile court movement. Extension and im- 
provement of juvenile court services and how 
they may be fitted into comprehensive community 
and state-wide programs for children must be 
considered in relation to all these factors. 


Problems Requiring Special Consideration 


The completion of 50 years of juvenile court 
work makes this an appropriate time to evaluate 
the present status and raise some questions regard- 
ing future development. Many questions that may 
be raised cannot be answered conclusively in the 
absence of more extensive research, observation, 
and experimentation. Many individuals and organ- 
izations interested in various phases of court work 
are trying out new practices, considering changes 
in legislation, experimenting in co-operative work- 
ing relationships with other community agencies, 
and promoting the development of treatment facil- 
ities in order to enable courts to render the best 
possible service to their communities. In regard 
to juvenile delinquency cases, the juvenile court, 
like other agencies engaged in this field of work, 
must work to a great extent by the trial and error 
method, since our knowledge of the causation and 
correction of delinquency is still so incomplete. 

Some of the areas concerning which there is 
today a marked difference of opinion, or need for 
further exploration, may be described briefly as 
follows: 

(1) The jurisdiction of the court.—Two aspe’ts 
of jurisdiction require special consideration—the 
court’s jurisdiction over minors, up to what age, 
whether exclusive or concurrent; and the court’s 


®See article on “Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courts,” Social Work 
Year Book, 1949, pp. 270-276. 

7Epiror’s NoTe: See “Keeping Children Out of Jails: It Can Be 
Done,” on pages 40 to 45 in this issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

SDraft under review in June, 1949 


jurisdiction over adults, especially with reference 
to domestic relations cases. 

The juvenile court standards call for exclusive 
jurisdiction over minors under the age of 18 years, 
with continuing jurisdiction up to 21 unless the 
case is dismissed sooner or passes out of the juris- 
diction of the court. The Standard Juvenile Court 
Act in its latest form’ calls for exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over minors under the age of 18, with provi- 
sion for transfer to other courts of children 16 
years of age or over charged with an offense which 
would be a felony if committed by an adult, and 
if the court after full investigation deems it con- 
trary to the best interests of such child or of the 
public to retain jurisdiction; but no child under 16 
years of age shall be so certified. 

The majority of states (27, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, and Hawaii) set 18 years as the 
upper age limit of original juvenile court jurisdic- 
tion in delinquency cases; 6 states set 17 years; 7 
states, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, set 16 
years; and 2 states set 21 years. In 6 states juris- 
diction differs according to sex. The Federal Juve- 
nile Delinquency Act applies to juveniles 17 years 
of age or under. Generally the court’s jurisdiction 
is exclusive, but in some states it is concurrent or 
must be relinquished entirely when the offense is of 
a specified nature and the children of specified 
ages. In most states in which jurisdiction is ex- 
clusive, and in others as well, provision is made 
for the juvenile court to waive jurisdiction, es- 
pecially in the case of an older child, and to permit 
the criminal court to deal with him. 

The juvenile court movement was directed to- 
ward application of the principle of treatment— 
not punishment—to all children under the ages 
specified, regardless of the nature of the offense. 
It frequently is very difficult for public opinion to 
accept the fact that this principle should be ap- 
plied in cases of children committing the most 
serious crimes. For such children, intensive treat- 
ment is especially necessary. One of the reasons 
for reluctance to see all such cases dealt with 
finally by the juvenile court is the lack of resources 
usually available to the court for commitment to 
a kind of care that may extend beyond the time 
when the child reaches his legal majority. Im- 
provement in methods of dealing with unstable 
and psychopathic people who need long-time care 
and protection for their own sake as well as for 
the security of the community would greatly lessen 
opposition to entrusting full and exclusive juris- 
Giction in delinquency cases to the juvenile court. 
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The juvenile court movement led to intensified 
interest in proceedings relating to parental rights 
and obligations, the termination of marriage, non- 
support and desertion, custody, adoption, and 
guardianship. Many juvenile courts have broad 
jurisdiction over these types of cases; other courts 
are designated family or domestic relations courts 
and include jurisdiction over delinquent, depend- 
ent, and neglected children as well. In other com- 
munities family or domestic relations courts exist 
side-by-side with juvenile courts, either as a part 
of the same court of general jurisdiction or related 
to different court systems. 

The juvenile court standards recommend that 
the juvenile court should have broad jurisdiction 
over children, including adoption jurisdiction and 
children in need of protection or custodial care 
by reason of mental defect or disorder; nonsup- 
port or desertion of minor children ; and determin- 
ation of paternity and the support of children born 
out of wedlock. Some students of the problem 
have recommended that the juvenile court also 
have jurisdiction in divorce cases in which chil- 
dren are involved. The Standard Juvenile Court 
Act is less inclusive with reference to cases not 
directly focusing upon the child. 

Questions have been raised concerning the de- 
sirability of extensive jurisdiction over cases in 
which the child himself is not in need of the care, 
protection, and specialized services of the juvenile 
court. To bring large numbers of cases in which 
the procedure must be criminal in nature to the 
juvenile court may impair the atmosphere and 
service of the court in respect to children’s cases. 
On the other hand, the interests of the child should 
be considered in all domestic relations cases in 
which children are involved, and the contribution 
which the juvenile court can make in these cases 
must not be overlooked. The whole question of 
jurisdiction, procedure, and social service in cases 
pertaining to the family and the relations between 
parents and children is greatly in need of further 
study. 

(2) Geographic area served by the court.—A 
few states—Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Utah— 
by the development of state courts, have attempted 
to meet the difficulties involved in making standard 
juvenile court service available to children in all 
parts of the state. This may be feasible in states 
having small geographical area, in which services 
to children have been developed to a considerable 


®Juvenile Courts in America, Fiftieth Annivercaru, Annual Report 
for 1948 Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court, Cleveland, Ohio. 


extent on a state-wide basis. When a state juvenile 
court system is contemplated by a large state, 
serious consideration must be given to problems 
of providing services relating the juvenile court 
to community agencies. A state or district system, 
as a means of giving service to rural and semirural 
areas, With urban or semiurban areas served by 
an independent court or constituting an entire 
aistrict, may be one way of approaching the prob- 
lem. 

State consultation, or other functions relating 
to juvenile court and probation work, are pro- 
vided for in about half the states, though the na- 
ture of this responsibility and the state agency 
in which it is vested vary from state to state. 
Funds and personnel are not always available to 
carry out these responsibilities to the full. 

(3) Is the court a legal or a social agency?— 
The questions that have been raised as to the 
functions and services that should be performed 
by a juvenile court have brought out various points 
of view. Many social workers iook upon the court 
primarily as a social agency. They feel, therefore, 
that court policies and procedures should be simi- 
lar to those of social agencies and social work 
practice. Frequently they fail to take into consid- 
eration that the court operates within a legal 
framework and is limited in what it can do. On 
the other hand, attorneys often feel that the courts 
lean too heavily upon social work theory and prac- 
tice and fail to give full consideration to the legal 
rights of children and parents. The court is the 
authoritarian agency which has been established 
by society to protect youth as well as to protect 
society from its more aggressive youth. One juve- 
nile court annual report has this to say :° 

The juvenile court, however, represents a growth 
in legal theory and not a deviation from it. In any 
maiter before the court there are legal aspects to con- 
sider as well as social ones. It has the function of 
protecting and preserving the welfare of the com- 
munity as well as helping the offender to make a sat- 
isfactory adjustment. Roscoe Pound, Dean Fimeritus, 

Harvard Law School, states, ‘There is need in any 

legal order of keeping balance between the general 

security and the individual life. Everywhere in the 
law, account must be taken of justice, the ideal rela- 


tion between men, of morals, the ideal individual de- 
velopment as to behavior, and security, the immediate 
provinee of the legal order. No one of these may be 
lost sight of.” He further reminds us that the original 
juvenile court was “set up as a court of equity, with 
the administrative functions incidental to equity juris- 
diction, not as a criminal court, and not, as might have 
happened later, as an administrative agency with in- 
cidental adjudicating functions.” While the juvenile 


court attempts to maintain a balance between these 
two objectives, there has been a tendency on the part 
of social workers to think of the juvenile court pri- 
marily as a social agency and they are inclined to be 
critical and distrustful because it acts as a court. 
Coincident with this wariness of the courts by social 
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workers, there has been a guarded relationship be- 
tween them and the attorneys who practice in the ju- 
venile court. This lack of confidence exists in spite of 
the fact that “the first juvenile court law was drafted 
by a committee of a bar association, a body of socially 
minded lawyers, co-operating with social workers.” 


Ideally we might say that the plan or disposition 
which best meets the needs of the child is a!so the 
plan which best meets the needs of the community 
in its relationship with the child. The best plan for 
the child can be made more often when the court 
is in an area where every needed resource is avail- 
able. Unfortunately even in progressive commun- 
ities adequate resources for the care and treatment 
of children with problems are still lacking. 

With the development of comprehensive serv- 
ices for children on a community-wide basis, much 
of the work that has been done by juvenile courts 
in dealing with children on an informal or un- 
official basis could be dea!t with by other agencies 
in the first place, or on referral from the court 
when children first come to its attention. In other 
words, children whose problems are not of such a 
nature as to require the service of an agency rep- 
resenting the legal authority and responsibility of 
the state might well be dealt with by other agencies 
when such other services are fully available, leav- 
ing to the court the determination of which cases 
coming to its attention need its service. 

(4) Relationship between the court and admin- 
istrative social welfare agencies.—In considering 
the future development of broad services to chil- 
dren the judicial function of the courts and the ad- 
ministrative functions of social welfare and treat- 
ment agencies should be clearly recognized. A 
number of courts have developed programs of 
foster care for children who must be removed 
trom their homes. Most of these programs were 
developed in the early days when the juvenile 
court was practically the only resource, aside from 
institutional care, for the treatment of the delin- 
quent child, and when services for dependent and 
neglected children were markedly inadequate. 

Social services for children have been developed 
and expanded outside of the courts under both 
public and private auspices, and have been widely 
used by the courts. Many children who are un- 
known to courts need service in their own homes 
or need foster care, due to personal limitations, 
unsatisfactory family relationships, emotional dis- 
turbances or the loss of a parent. Children such as 
these are being referred daily to both public and 


10"The Juvenile Court and the Public Welfare Agency in the Child 
Welfare Program,” Ch'ld Welfare at the Crossroads, Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 327, FSA, 1949, p. 29. 


private child welfare agencies for help without 
official court action. The basic needs of these chil- 
dren are similar to those of children known to 
courts and, therefore, the program of services 
needed is basically the same for both groups. As 
social services outside of the courts become well 
developed we may expect courts gradually to free 
themselves of programs purely administrative in 
nature where the authority of the court is not 
needed in treatment, always maintaining the role 
of the court in transfer of parental rights or ques- 
tions involving change of custody or guardianship. 

Increasing use of local public child welfare 
services has helped the courts to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of their own services. Child welfare 
workers are being called upon by many courts to 
make social investigations and give supervision 
for the court in cases of delinquency and neglect. 
This is especially true in areas where the court is 
without adequate staff or facilities. Some of the 


problems involved have been stated recently as 
follows 


Child welfare workers, generally attached to the 
local public welfare agency, have been giving service 
to the juvenile courts in many rural communities. 
They have been making social studies prior to court 
action. They have been doing case work with children 
placed on probation. This trend may be expected to 
continue. For the present, it will probably be chiefly 
in rural areas, although there is no fundamental 
reason why it could not occur in urban areas. 

If the relationship is to be mutually satisfactory. 
sound principles and clear cut policies must govern. 
Some of these may be suggested now; many will have 
to be worked out through joint experimentation. 

The judge of the juvenile court and administrator 
of the public welfare agency, to whose staff the child 
welfare worker is attached, should take responsibility 
for agreeing upon the nature, extent, and amount 
of service to be made available, and the administrative 
arrangements under which it will be furnished. Once 
the obligation is assumed by the welfare agency, pro- 
visions should be made to discharge it through service 
adequate in quality and amount. 

Some of the specific questions to be faced are: 
whether responsibility will be accepted by the agency 
for all cases coming to the court, and if not, for which 
cases; whether full time or part time will be given; 
what the responsibilities and duties will be with re- 
spect to the intake of cases from the police and others 
and to detention care. Under what administrative ar- 
rangements services will be furnished and from whom 
the worker will receive technical supervision will have 
to be decided also. The way in which special problems 
can be met, for example those relating to work with 
older adolescent boys, will need to be considered. Other 
questions to be answered relate to the status of the 
worker and the maintenance of case records. Should 
the worker be appointed as an officer of the court or 
retain identity as a children’s worker from the public 
welfare agency? Should the social records kept by 
the worker be regarded as court or agency records and 
who should have access to them? 


We do not yet have the answers to many of 
these problems. Developments in this area depend 
upon the leadership provided by judges and admin- 
istrators of public child welfare agencies. This 
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leadership will need to recognize that, despite the 
development of more adequate child welfare serv- 
ices under both public and private auspices, many 
courts still are handicapped because of the in- 
adequacy or absence of such services. We cannot 
auestion a court’s operation in the area of foster 
care unless these services under other auspices 
are or can be made adequate in amount and qual- 
ity. While the basic needs of most children coming 
to the attention of courts are similar to those of 
children known to child welfare agencies, we must 
accept the fact that in treating the older and more 
aggressive youth there is a difference in the em- 
phasis, approach, and skills required. We must 
admit that we have failed to develop services for 
older children and youth to the same degree that 
we have developed services for infants and 
younger children. The establishment of youth au- 
thorities in some states constitutes recognition of 
this fact. 

(5) Relationship between the court and the 
police.—The police department is another com- 
munity agency with which the court is developing 
co-operative working relationships. This is es- 
pecially true in view of the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the referrals to the courts are from 
police departments. Both police departments and 
courts are concerned with the protection of the 
community. Treatment is said to begin with appre- 
hension. The way in which a child is handled in 
his first contact with the police often conditions 
his response to later treatment. Although the 
problems facing the police and courts are similar 
in many respects their official responsibilities are 
different. Effective service to children by both 
agencies can be achieved only when these differ- 
ences in function are recognized and an integrated 
program adopted. 

Much has been accomplished in recent years in 
developing sound police and court relationships. 
Many police departments have established special! 
divisions called juvenile or crime prevention bu- 
reaus Which handle eases involving children. These 
bureaus have assumed functions in relation to 
boys that were already being performed in girls’ 
cases by women officers. 

Personnel for these bureaus are appointed or 
assigned on the grounds of their special abilities 
in working with children and youth. The bureaus 
ean do effective work as a screening and referral 
agency before resorting to court action but their 
work often has been questioned by both courts and 
social agencies. The courts have felt that some 


bureaus were performing judicial acts as well as 
carrying on an unofficial treatment program. So- 
cial agencies have questioned whether personnel 
with limited training could do an effective referra] 
job. When all police officers assigned to these divi- 
sions have training similar to that of workers in 
other children and youth serving agencies in the 
community, and a clear and definitive agreement 
as to function is reached, then controversies and 
misunderstandings will disappear. Police schools 
have incorporated courses of training for these 
officers. Interpretive material has been compiled 
by police departments and courts as well as by 
other local, state, and national agencies. 

(6) Qualifications of judges and probation staff. 
—The importance of selecting juvenile court 
judges in accordance with the qualifications in- 
corporated in the juvenile court act has received 
a considerable amount of acceptance. In many 
jurisdictions, however, judges are elected or ap- 
pointed on the basis of general qualifications for 
judicial work, and then assigned to the juvenile 
court which operates as a branch of a court of 
more general jurisdiction. Even where juvenile 
court judges are especially selected for this work, 
residence qualifications frequently limit the range 
of choice. It is of the utmost importance that there 
be general public acceptance of the importance of 
the office of juvenile judge and the necessity of 
a co-ordination of legal and social qualifications 
and personal characteristics that will fit him for 
wise and understanding service. 

The probation officer has one of the most difficult 
jobs in the whole field of child care, calling for 
high personal qualifications and sound professional 
training. The qualifications and training of court 
treatment personnel are, therefore, of paramount 
importance. The probation officer’s duty entails 
more than just securing a mass of facts regarding 
the family and the child. He must be trained to 
interpret and evaluate these facts in relation to 
the present situation facing the child and his fam- 
ily. The court is only one of several agencies in 
the community giving services to children. To 
carry out effectively its responsibilities to chil- 
dren, the court must use all the facilities in the 
community. Training, enabling him to make a 
sound diagnosis and proper referral, will make 
it possible for the probation officer to carry out 
this function much more effectively. This is rec- 
ognized by a great number of juvenile court 


judges. There is a constant demand by courts for 
persons professionally trained in the field of child 
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welfare or one of the other functional divisions 
of social work. Some courts have provided field 
placements for students, in co-operation with 
schools of social work. Some have attempted par- 
tially to meet the need by developing effective in- 
service training programs. 

The need for professional training is not a con- 
cept which has been entirely accepted. In fact 
many who feel that professional training is 
necessary have raised questions as to the ade- 
quacy of present curriculums in our schools 
of social work in relation to the training of 
personnel for work in authoritarian agencies. The 
worker in the court faces situations which cut 
across the functional phases of social work. The 
foundation of his training, therefore, must be 
broad. The use of authority must be recognized 
and training for its effective and constructive utili- 
zation must be available. It may well be that in 
training programs we have overlooked or failed 
to understand the duties and responsibilities of the 
worker in an authoritarian setting. Only as our 
schools can develop persons with the skills neces- 
sary to do a more effective job in this field can we 
expect a wholehearted acceptance of professional 
training as a necessary qualification. 

(7) Treatment resources.—The success of the 
work of the juvenile court is intimately related to 
the availability of adequate treatment resources 
outside the court. Such resources must include 
facilities for guidance and service to children in 


their own homes, which can be provided in part 
by the probation staff, but which also should in- 
clude resources for family casework and child 
guidance through community agencies. Also re- 
quired are effective resources for the treatment of 
children outside their own homes, in foster homes, 
small study homes, or institutions. The whole area 
of treatment of juvenile delinquency is greatly in 
need of further study and of demonstrations of the 
ways in which the basic insecurities, frustrations, 
and rebellions characteristic of the delinquent child 
can be compensated for and overcome, and the 
child’s energies directed into constructive chan- 
nels. 

The juvenile court is sti!l developing and chang- 
ing. Some of these developments have been dis- 
cussed. It is questionable, however, whether any 
of these newer developments have been in opera- 
tion for a sufficient time to establish them with any 
degree of finality as indications of what we may 
expect in the future. The services of the juvenile 
courts are an integral part of the broad and long- 
range program necessary to promote the well- 
being of all children as well as the protection of 
certain children who have special needs. A grave 
responsibility rests upon all of us to co-operate in 
the development of the different types of special- 
ized services to children required, and their in- 
tegration in a well-rounded program which will 
so far as possible meet the needs of every 
child. 


OR every child who is in conflict with society the right 

to be dealt with intelligently as society’s charge, not 

society’s outcast; with the home, the school, the church, 
the court and the institution when needed, shaped to return 
him whenever possibie to the normal stream of life. 


—ARTICLE XIV, CHILDREN’S CHARTER (1930) 
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Thoughts About Juvenile Courts 


By WILLIAM HEALY, M.D. 
Director Emeritus, Judge Baker Guidance Center, Boston, Mass. 


| HAT have been the accomplishments of our 

juvenile courts in these last 50 years? That 
seems a fair question. Lest there be apprehension 
that the question itself implies criticism of the 
original idea underlying the first juvenile court 
law in 1899, certain historical facts should be clear. 

The records show that the splendid group of 
women who began years earlier to urge the fram- 
ing and passage of such a law expressed no con- 
ception that the social ills and the handicaps and 
personal deviations of childhood and adolescence 
which make for the development of delinquent 
trends would be solved by the mere establish- 
ment of a new type of court. Nor, though rec- 
ognizing and pointing out that youngsters under 
the prevailing procedures of jail incarcerations, 
criminal trials, and sentences to penal institu- 
tions were being inducted into criminal careers, 
was there a semblance of a promise that the ad- 
iudication of young offenders under the new law 
as juvenile delinquents would speedily or in large 
numbers reform them. 

No, in the feeling behind the agitation for new 
procedures even the matter of how criminals 
were being made appeared secondary to the op- 
pressive knowledge that children were not being 
treated with civilized fairness. Not yet fully re- 
sponsible human beings in any adult sense, very 
often the victims of society’s own failure to pro- 
tect them from baleful influences, they were sub- 
jected to unsavory exhibitions of retributive pun- 
ishment. Seemingly after long delay, as we look 
back upon much more than 50 years of interest in 
penal reform, arose the urgent demand for jus- 
tice for youth. 


Principles Underlying First Juvenile Court Law 


In 1898 the Chicago Bar Association, on the 
strength of many reports and resolutions re- 
ceived, appointed a committee of members and 
laymen to survey facts and conditions and draft 
a State juvenile court law. One can imagine what 
2 great stimulus to the argument for better treat- 
ment for delinquents came from the findings that 


‘This and other notable papers yviven om that occasion are still 
worth read.ng again and again. They were collected in a little volume, 
The Child, The Clinic and The Court. New York: New Republic, Inc. 


1925. 
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in the previous year no less than 575 juveniles 
charged with offenses had been held in the Cook 
County Jail and that every month about 100 boys 
had been sentenced to the House of Correction, 
the city prison. 

The law as drafted was readily passed by the 
Legislature and became effective July 1, 1899. 
To be sure, some provisions had been made in 
other states, as in Massachusetts, to deal with 
young offenders apart from the regular trials 
in adult criminal courts, but this Illinois law was 
the first explicitly to affirm that the case of a 
juvenile was to be heard under chancery practice. 
Then, if found to be a vio'ator of law, the juvenile 
was not to be convicted, but rather adjudged a 
delinquent and thereupon became a ward of the 
State to the extent that the court could prescribe 
treatment and duration of treatment for him. 

On more than one occasion, strange as it may 
seem, the constitutionality of this law was as- 
sailed as not being in accord with the legal pro- 
visions of the criminal code. These were critical 
times for the court but the legislative mandate 
creating it was upheld by the Supreme Court 
of Illinois. Everyone except those few who per- 
haps in some measure held to the ancient con- 
cept of the lex talionis acknowledged the more 
civilized fairness of the new law. This was amply 
proved by the rapidity with which similar laws 
were enacted in other states and other countries. 


The Juvenile Court Judge 


It was early discerned that it was possible to 
overemphasize the value of the machinery, as 
it were, of the juvenile court. The eminent jurist, 
Julian W. Mack, in an eloquent address at the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Chicago court 
spoke of this and added that we may think that 
because this finer conception of dealing with young 
offenders is provided for by the law that every- 
thing connected with it must in practice be equally 
fine. People are inclined to believe “that every 
judge of the juvenile court must necessarily be 
a fine fellow, filled with the wisdom of the ages, 
capable of dealing with all the children who come 
before him.”! Incidentally, I am sure that Judge 
Mack, who himself did much for the court and 
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sometimes sat on the bench, would have insisted 
that his legal training and experience had not 
fitted him to be a successful juvenile court judge. 
The enacted law definitely stated that the treat- 
ment of delinquent wards of the State ‘shall ap- 
proximate as nearly as may be that which should 
be given by its parents.” Should be given: from 
such an idea came the phrase in loco parentis and 
the stipulation that the court shall act as a wise 
parent. 

Soon the question of personality qualifications 
for a judge of the juvenile court came to the fore, 
as it has since with many a juvenile court com- 
mittee throughout the country, with, of course, 
never a possibility of exactly defining the pro- 
portionate desirable blending of empathy, firm- 
ness, intelligence, and familiarity with modern 
knowledge of the bases of human behavior. Par- 
enthetically, it may be interesting to note that 
one of the questions frequently brought up is 
whether the man under consideration has chil- 
dren; for if not, it is argued, what does he know 
about children? However, by this time we have 
learned that an unusual proportion of juvenile 
court judges, proved able and devoted, have been 
childless or even unmarried, and the psychology 
of this is rather obvious. 

I have had the opportunity of observing the 
work of many judges throughout the country and 
2 few abroad, sometimes sitting on the bench with 
them. But this latter afforded little or nothing 
of value to the court any more than did the largely 
footless hours when by request during three years 
I sat as “friend to the court” in Chicago—mainly 
footless hours except when the offender before us 
had been studied in the clinic. Magie is nowhere 
produced by the juxtaposition of a psychiatrist 
and a judge. One everywhere found that judges, 
just the same as the rest of us, hold on to some 
perhaps minor preconceptions and prejudices, but 
in general most to be noted over the years has 
been the steady growth of appreciation of the 
values of scientifically conducted studies of young 
offenders. 

But appreciation really began as early as 1912 
or so, when certain forward-looking judges came 
to see for themselves what such studies brought 
out. What they absorbed showed in their future 
court work—Edward Foote Waite of Minneapolis; 
Charles W. Hoffman of Cincinnati, who came be- 
fore he took his seat on the bench; Frater of 
Seattle who went away saying, “hereafter no 
prescription of treatment without prior diagnosis” 


and who quickly established a definitive Depart- 
ment of Diagnosis in his court; and Harvey Hum- 
phrey Baker of Boston whose visits led later to 
the founding of the Judge Baker Guidance Center. 
By now the demand for such studies of young 
offenders has grown beyond the present possi- 
bilities of fulfillment. 


Need for Systematic Study of Outcomes 


Many times during 40 years of contact with 
juvenile courts I have commented on the absence 
in these courts of scientific or business-like eval- 
uations of the results of decrees from the bench 
for some general or specific treatment of an of- 
fender. Occasionally figures on recidivism are 
gathered, but without attempt at interpretations. 
What enterprise in industry, science, or business 
would continue a project aimed at some goal with- 
out correlating results with methods used and 
with discoverable blockings of the project? A 
physician, like a judge, prescribes treatment, 
but should we not consider him a weak member 
of his profession if he failed to ascertain whether 
it proved to be the right remedy; if the patient 
was not improved was the treatment competently 
carried out, or what otherwise militated against 
cure. 

Failures with offenders do not reflect on the 
aims of the court, but one may fairly ask if it is 
not the court’s responsibility to undertake re- 
searches to show—and sometimes to make public 
—what factors make for favorable outcomes and, 
more particularly, what blocks successful treat- 
ment of its wards. With information obtained by a 
well-trained probation officer and the data from 
study of the delinquent availab!e, commonly rec- 
ognized inimical conditions and circumstances may 
be more or less clear. 

But what about the standards of the social 
group to which the young offender belongs, social 
and ethical attitudes in thinking and acting, which 
are readily sensed by him? Some sociologists are 
making much of this nowadays as a usually unin- 
vestigated powerful influence which very con- 
siderably determines behavior tendencies. Delin- 
auency, they say, is a learned type of behavior, 
learned in association with those who define such 
behavior favorably and largely in isolation from 
those who define it unfavorably. By using a little 
imagination it will be seen that this theory of 
causation has wide ramifications and can be of 
importance for research. 

Among subjects for investigation may be the 
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effects upon the attitudes of youngsters of police 
methods of handling cases. And there is the peren- 
nial topic of what detention among other offenders, 
even in a physically well-equipped detention home, 
does to a delinquent. Then what are the weak- 
nesses of the court’s own implementation for 
treatment? Finally, in these short suggestions 
arising from my experience, I ask: Is it not the 
court’s business to make it clear to itself, and per- 
haps to the public, unfitnesses and possibly posi- 
tively deleterious influences of the regime of any 
institution to which the court has to commit young 
offenders? If it is the court’s genuine aim to do 
the best for those whom it takes in charge, a lot 
of research is indicated. 

My colleague, Dr. Bronner, felt so strongly the 
lack of information about even the bare facts of 
outcomes that in the early twenties we directed 
a research into the after careers of cases studied 
at least 7 years earlier for the court in Chicago. 
(Again this was under a grant from Mrs. W. F. 
Dummer who financed the first 5 years of our 
clinical research.) There were appalling findings: 
For example, of 470 traceable boys 13 had com- 
mitted 14 homicides; 157, practically all com- 
mitted earlier to juvenile correctional institutions, 
were or had been in adult penal institutions. These 
findings were published together with much oth- 
er revealing material drawn from our case 
studies.? It made a sizeable volume and perhaps 
included too much or did not deal with the facts 
in popular form; anyhow it did not attract much 
attention and, so far as we know, had no influence 
in modifying procedures or methods of treatment. 

The Gluecks’ later compilation of data* from 
our studies for the Boston court worthily re- 
ceived wide comment, particularly in connection 
with their published follow-up of these cases. How 
much influence for the good these studies have 
had is hard to say. 

It was once suggested to me by a man promin- 
ent in social work, with opinions of his own on 
the subject, that I with data in hand should loudly 
proclaim that juvenile courts are failures. Of 
course I was quite unwilling; besides the record 
of successes there are to be recognized certain 
achievements of the court that cannot be mea- 
sured in terms of statistics. When Grace Abbott, 
former head of the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau, published‘ her criticism of juvenile courts 


2Delinquents and Criminals: Their 
York: Macmillan Company, 1926. 

*Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, One 
Cambridge: 


Making and Unmaking. New 


Thousand Juvenile Delinquents. 


Harvard University press, 1934. 


*The Survey, May, 1936. 


and offered her plan that other social agencies 
acting in conjunction with neighborhood councils 
should be developed to undertake the treatment 
of juvenile delinquents, I again disagreed in spite 
of seeing something of the sort very effectively 
at work in Denmark. Until we progress much more 
in our cultural attitudes we need the strength of 
the law and of the court, with all its shortcom- 
ings, behind us in our efforts to deal effectively 
with juvenile delinquents. 


The Juvenile Court Is Here to Stay 


Occasionally the value of juvenile courts is chal- 
lenged because there is no evidence that delin- 
quency has decreased since they were established. 
In answer to this it may be said that no statistics 
are available showing that delinquency in pro- 
portion to the growth of population is or is not 
diminishing, though we must grant that it remains 
a major problem. Then along the same line is the 
argument that in family life and under the law 
the abandonment of dire punishment for delin- 
quency has led us to reap the rewards of softness. 
Again, such an opinion lacks validity because it 
has no body of facts to support it. 

The juvenile court can only very indirectly be 
held at all responsible for the continued occurrence 
of delinquency as a phenomenon. One can only 
say that it is in a position to know or to learn 
about the environmental! settings that tend to 
engender delinquent behavior and that it might 
well be considered the court’s duty to inaugurate 
measures that would stir public sentiment, official 
action, and social agency endeavors to improve 
conditions and neighborhood attitudes in delin- 
quency breeding areas. The point that there are 
such areas was made with clarity by a boy sent 
by the court to our clinic: “You can’t do anything 
for me, doctor, and the court can’t. Would you be 
the yellow kid of our street when the gang yells, 
‘Come on, let’s get some dough’? I’ll betcha in a 
couple of months I'll be in court again.” And he 
was. 

The juvenile court is here to stay; it is a public 
social agency that has hardly begun to embrace 
its opportunities or even realize its possibilities 
for being a great social force in the American 
scene. In places where the court has developed into 
a family consultation center, or has turned its 
detention facilities into an institution for clinical 
study and treatment, or where modernly trained 
personnel are enlisted in probation service and 
utilize innovations of proved worth, or in places 
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where, for therapy as well as diagnosis, the court 
functions in close co-operation with the clinic, 
distinct advances have been made. 

But I would insist that attempted treatment 
of the delinquent, commonly conceived to be the 
purpose for which the court exists, consists only 
too often of disjointed efforts. There is immense 
need for outreaching, better and closer co-oper- 
ations and co-ordinations. The ordinary working 
relations between those who have studied the 
case, those who undertake treatment either with 
the delinquent on probation or under the charge 
of a social agency, and officials of a correctional 
school, are so meager that they represent the 


antithesis of well-ordered scientific integration 
of effort. Perhaps it cannot be otherwise except 
under the auspices of an established Authority 
which shall conduct all steps and features of the 
study and treatment of the young individual who 
as a delinquent is a ward of the State. 

The great achievement of the juvenile court 
so far has been, to my mind, the founding of a 
social institution which respects the dignity and 
potentialities of children and adolescents. Its con- 
cern for their welfare has gained for it the admi- 
ration and affection of our public. Best of all, 
from the standpoint of progress in civilization, 
it represents justice for youth. 


The Juvenile Court Idea 


By JUDGE GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM, PH.D. 
Juvenile Court of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Pa.* 


ULY 1, 1899 marks the official birthday of the 
J juvenile court idea. When the first juvenile 
court in the world opened its doors in Chicago it 
put into effect what since has been described by 
Dean Roscoe Pound as “personalized justice.”’ The 
implications of this dramatically new and tre- 
mendously powerful idea in human justice have 
only partially been recognized in the 50 years that 
have intervened. It is destined to affect not only 
its orginal field of the juvenile before the law but 
also the whole scope of human relationships under 
the law. It is the twentieth-century approach to 
the age-old problem of human rights and respon- 
sibilities. 

Today it is good to review the fundamentals of 
the past to avoid the pitfalls of the present and to 
chart the course for the future. On the anniver- 
sary of the first 50 years of juvenile court service 
the question naturally arises: What about the 
next 50 years? To quote Justice Holmes, “A page 
of history is worth a book of logic.” In the relay 
race of generations let us not in our times drop 
or fumble the baton of human experience and ac- 
complishment held forth to us. 


Punitive Justice 


For centuries courts have functioned and still 
do on the basis of “punitive justice.” In fact, 


*Judge Schramm is President of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges. 


courts as we know them came into being replacing 
in an orderly, socially-responsible fashion the 
ordeals, which in turn had superseded the still- 
older method of private vengeance as expressed 
in the ancient Mosaic laws of an “eye for an eye!” 
Symbolically, “punitive justice” is portrayed as a 
woman blindfolded, holding in her hand the scales 
of justice. As the facts in the case are weighed by 
her without recognition of personal attributes of 
the parties, the decision is reached and punish- 
ment meted out should the defendant be found 
guilty. The thoughtful processes of the courts are 
indeed a magnificent demonstration of man’s abil- 
ity to substitute reason for brute force or appeal to 
divine manifestations as believed in the ordeals. 
In the course of hundreds of years, slowly, often 
painfully, man has strengthened group controls 
to protect himself and others against the evil-doer. 
He learned in time to distinguish acts committed 
with “criminal intent” from those without such in- 
tent—certainly a far cry from the arbitrary or- 
deals of hot iron, hot water, cold water, or combat. 
As we glance back over the centuries it is en- 
couraging and inspiring to observe the step by 
step progress toward human justice. 


Removing the Blindfold 


With the dawn of the twentieth century, the 
juvenile court idea moves forward on the principle 
that man may dare to remove the blinfold of jus- 
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tice so that the parties may be seen as human be- 
ings with their individual strengths and frailties, 
personalizing justice. It is significant and suitable 
that such a fundamentally-progressive giant step 
should be taken in the juvenile field. Here man re- 
cognizes his responsibilities and opportunities 
just as a parent would to reach out his hand to the 
immature and the helpless youth to guide him to 
firmer ground. As a parent he has observed varia- 
tions among his own offspring. In the juvenile 
court he dares to extend his experience to the un- 
fortunate children whose own families cannot or 
will not help to correct them in time, so that a 
court may act for their welfare and the protection 
of the community. 


Good Foundation 


As with all sound ideas, the roots are to be found 
in the past. In the juvenile court idea the best of 
both the old common law and equity have been 
combined and then strengthened in a positive way 
by utilizing the developments in the social welfare 
field. Under the old common law it was established 
that immature youth may not be held criminally 
liable for his acts. By setting an age limit of 7 
for such maturity under the social and labor con- 
ditions of those times, recognition was given to 
the idea of such a limitation. Today in most juris- 
dictions the age limit for maturity for possible 
criminal liability is set at 18, in accordance with 
our present-day labor and social conditions. The 
other great root of the juvenile court idea is in 
the equity court. Here particularized justice was 
administered to protect those for whom the gen- 
eral application of the common law would be so 
harsh and unjust as to “shock the conscience of 
the king.” Neglected children were the especial 
recipients of such protection. Thus, when the 
Committee of the Bar Association of Chicago, 
composed of lawyers and other civic leaders, urged 
the setting up of the Chicago Juvenile Court—the 
first in the world—it proclaimed: “The funda- 
mental idea of the Juvenile Court Law is that the 
state must step in and exercise guardianship over 
a child found under such adverse social or indi- 
vidual conditions as develop crime . . . . It pro- 
poses a plan whereby he may be treated, not as a 
criminal, or legally charged with crime, but as a 
ward of the state, to receive practically the care, 
custody, and discipline that are accorded the 
neglected and dependent child, and which, as the 

1For elaboration of the writer's viewpoint, see “Philosophy of the 


Juven‘le Court,” The Annals of The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Philadelphia, January 1949, pp. 101-108. 


act states, ‘shall approximate as nearly as may be 
that which should be given by its parents’.” The 
rapid establishment of juvenile courts in every 
part of the land demonstrated that the times were 


ripe for this modern step in human relations under 
the law. 


Three Essentials 


In order that the juvenile court idea may fulfill 
its high destiny, we are now in a position at the 
time of the Golden Anniversary to stress the im- 
portance of the following: 

1. That the juvenile court remain a court—a 
court of equitvy—with constantly improved admin- 
istrative facilities; 

2. That it focus its attention in a positive man- 
ner upon the needs of children; and 

3. That only after its demonstrated effectiveness 
in the service to troubled children should the ju- 
venile court idea of personalized justice be ex- 
tended, as time and circumstances warrant, to an 
increasing number of situations involving adults. 


A Court of Equity 


As we consider the first requisite, we must keep 
in mind constantly that a strong, independent 
judiciary is essential to the preservation of democ- 
racy. Undermine the courts or prevent their com- 
plete functioning and our way of life is gone. It is 
in the children’s field that it is especially impor- 
tant to have a court, the juvenile court, to protect 
the rights and the interests of ‘‘the least of these” 
—our children, our future. To suggest any other 
name or setup is to miss the significance of this 
great twentieth century advance in the field of 
child welfare. It is in a court that there is the 
confidence and the trust in the service to a troubled 
child, which centuries of judicial development 
have established in the public mind. In such a 
setting and only in such a setting can proper legal 
status and support be given to the various special- 
ties of social work, psychiatric and psychological 
disciplines and others, strengthening them in serv- 
ice to children under the law. It is the opportunity 
of the juvenile court as a court to draw together 
and to focus upon the problems of a child the best 
the community has developed.! 

The juvenile court carries with it not only all 
the advantages which its position as a court entails 
but also the flexibility and the resourcefulness 
which it has as a court of equity. As such it inevit- 
ably has administrative arms of individualized ac- 
tion. The immobile statue of Venus may get along 
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very well without arms, but a court of equity with- 
out administrative facilities would cut a very sorry 
figure indeed. The future of the juvenile court lies 
not in curtailment but in constant improvement 
of its various services to the individual child. 

If the juvenile court is to be of service it must 
remain as such in its essential functioning. It is 
currently the vogue among some well-wishers and 
some not-so-well-wishers of the juvenile court to 
relieve it to such an extent that it may well become 
paralyzed in body and blind in fact, with only a 
voice to give legal sanction to the recommendations 
of others, however enlightened. Instead of direct 
attacks upon the jurisdiction of juvenile courts, 
which feature the early years of its history, at 
present there is a tendency upon the part of some 
to compliment it into a diminishing position. Such 
persons in their plans to relieve the court assign 
all administrative functions to an independent 
setup in the executive department. They wish to 
have the court function only as a legal umpire, if 
at all. In fact some would even have the court re- 
auced to deciding only matters involving legal con- 
troversies with regard to children. 


Parens Patriae 


The reasoning behind such plans is fallacious. 
It fails to recognize that the juvenile court has 
positive powers and responsibilities. According to 
the law: “At the hearing, or any continuation 
thereof, the judge shall, after an inquiry of the 
facts, determine whether the best interests and 
welfare of a child and the state require the care, 
guidance and control of such a child, and shall 
make an order accordingly.”’ A juvenile court does 
not merely sit back to hear disputes and to render 
judgment. It affords the child more than protection 
from criminal procedures and records, more than 


2In an editorial entitled, “‘A Question of Human Rights,” in The 
Cathol.c Charit es Review, June 1949, it is expressed: ‘“‘In many States 
juven.le courts are required to pass on all ca es of children before they 
can be made public wards. This is rezarded as an indisputable polcy 
in many orthodox circles in soc.al welfare... . 

“We need to emphas:ze consian.ly that not only are the rights of 
the family involved in this situation but also the rights of the child. 
When welfare azenc.es are givinz rel.ef to a fam:ly they tend to exer- 
cise a considerable amount of control over the | fe of the family. It 
certa.nly is a far ery from the trad.tional American attitude toward the 
rights of families and of children to place in the hands; of every welfare 
azency authority to remove ch.ldren from their own homes, to pressure 
fam les .nto giv.nz up their ch.ldren, and to deny to families the right 
to have the-r children returned to them. 

“One of the prinziples underlying the movement to give to civ’ lan 
agenc.es the right to separate children from their own homes is based on 
the assumption that the e azenc.es are move en.igh.ened. In man. areas 
of the country they may be more enlightened but b,-and-large and as 
a lonz-term policy it is more desirable to rest in the courts all questions 
affect nz the separation of children from the’r own homes. This is in 
l.ne with our traditional doctrine of balance of power. With the grow.n-s 
power of state deparimenis of welfare and of local departments, recourse 
to court action is v.tall, neces ary for the proiection of the rights of 
families and of children.” 

It is in such connections that the law, which has grown up out of 
experience of how to adjust relations so as to take account of all the 
interests involved, so far as possible by general precepts, shows itself 
superior to adm.n.stration which tends to treat each case as un.que and 


individualized attention. It is exercising parens 
patria for its least fortunate junior citizens. As 
a parent would do, it may call upon others to 
assist, but it remains the legal responsibility of 
the court to see that the child receives the max- 
imum care and protection available within the 
law. In a resourceful way it has great discretion 
and power to bridge community gaps which may 
be present in either the private or the public fields 
of service to children in trouble. Only a court, ju- 
diciously representing the public as a whole, 
should and can be so entrusted safely. 

The word “safely” in the preceding sentence is 
used advisedly. There is the disturbing thought 
that some who speak against the development of 
the juvenile court do so because of opposition to 
fundamental American principles or because they 
wish to set up administrative agencies unaccount- 
able to the courts and through the courts to the 
people. Such proposals may flow out of the think- 
ing of some who consider themselves specialists, 
so far above the general public or its representa- 
tives, the judges, as to entitle them to such im- 
munity—unless their handicapped, immature 
beneficiaries rebel and force an issue at court. It 
is heartening to observe that this danger to the 
welfare of children and to our fundamental 
American heritage is being recognized.? Let us not 
be misled, even by those of good intentions, from 
basic principles. 

Thus, to summarize, as a court of equity the 
juvenile court avoids any stigma for a child which 
a criminal court contact would entail. It reaches 
the heights of human development by acting pos- 
itively in a parental fashion under the law for the 
immature and growing child. As stated by the 
eminent authority on American Jurisprudence, 
Dean Pound, the juvenile court as a court of equity 
rests upon sound foundations of legal history and 
democratic principles.* Only irreparable damage 
can result from any tampering with the basic 
philosophy underlying the juvenile court as a 
court—as a court of equity. 


Focus the Court 


In order that the juvenile court may fulfill the 
second requirement of focusing its attention in 
a positive manner upon the needs of children, it 
is necessary that the judge should be able to devote 
his time primarily to that purpose. It surely can- 
not help in the development of better juvenile 
court practices and procedures to have judges ro- 
tate in assignment to juvenile court, or to have 
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a judge devote the major portion of his interest 
elsewhere and only incidentally to children. For 
example, in one of the juvenile and domestic re- 
lations courts the judge has stated that 70 percent 
of his time is taken up with divorce cases; in an- 
other the judge is required to spend as high as 
85 percent of his time on such other matters. In 
one jurisdiction the responsibilities assigned to 
the court were expanded into so-called “family” 
matters to the extent that even prostitution cases 
were included. Mercifully, the act violated state 
constitutional provisions and was declared null 
and void. The supreme court of the state empha- 
sized that it would have upheld the act had it re- 
stricted itself to the juvenile field. 


Juvenile Court Judges 


It would be well to have juvenile court judges 
assigned as such. Where the volume in one county 
would not justify his full time, there could be a 
regional setup, combining several counties for 
that purpose into a juvenile court judicial district. 
There is more than division of a judge’s time in- 
volved in this point. As the juvenile court embodies 
a positive approach on the part of the judge, he 
may find it exceedingly difficult to alternate philos- 
ophies depending upon whether he is acting as a 
juvenile court judge or as a judge in another 
category. It is of prime importance that the juve- 
nile courts have a consistent, resourceful admin- 
istration by a judge who is able to orient himself 
accordingly. 

There is a constant challenge to the conscien- 
tious juvenile court judge to increase his knowl- 
edge and skills. He is confronted by the fact that 
each child is an individual and presents uniqueness 
of personality and possibility of human relation- 
ship. To grow with each new opportunity, the 


so to lose sizht of or to icnore some of the int ter 


this standpoint it was especi ially fortuna 
istered, was taken as the basis of the juris 
from the bezinning. The 


to be affected. From 
that unity judicially admin- 
idiesian of the juvenile court 
flexi ibilit y of equity proces dure, the ability of 


equity to de: 4 with numerous parties who have conflicti ing or overlapping 
interests in one proceeding, and its power of molding relief to the facts 
of the case in hand are oe isive. Roscoe Pound, “The Juvenile Court 
and the Law,” Yearbook of the National Probation Association, 1944, 
p. 16. 

In a tement to be published in the September 1949 issue of T/ 
Jurver be Juda Journal Dean Pound says: is fortunate that 
th rt Was set up en a plan devisec 1 by lawyers and social 
ror in co-operation, and so was set up as a court rather 
the administrative agency. mynd an admini istrative agency the 
juy ourt acts upon en *h ease as a measure unique and adapts 
its a to the individual case ut it. differs ‘oon m an administrative 
acen n bein part the judici al system and in individualiz 
with recard to princip] ather than uncui ded personal feeline. 

“The Juvenile court is ‘not merely an American institution. It is 
characteri tical lly American in that is part of an Anzlo-American 


m of judicial rather than administrative institutions and so keens 
wi ‘thi n the bounds of ccnstit itional authority while employing the in- 
dividualized methods of judicial adaptation of remedy 
view of the facts in nestintae cases 
American equity.” 

‘For a more detailed presentation by 
the Boy and His Family,” 
tion, 1945, pp. 182-94. 


to results in 
which is characteristic of Anglo- 


the writer, see “The Judge Meets 
Yearbook of the National Probation Associa- 


judge should be allowed to focus his attention upon 
the needs of children—a big enough field for any- 
one. It is small wonder that judges, called upon 
to handle other judicial business as well as that 
of juveniles, have not made more progress even in 
the comparatively brief space of juvenile court 
development. It is essential that the juvenile court 
judges of America be recognized as having a 
specialized area of service and be given a reason- 
able opportunity to grow in that service. 

Based as a court of equity, focused upon the 
needs of children, the juvenile court should receive 
needed public support in developing its administra- 
tive resources of competent staff and proper phys- 
ical facilities as a responsible judicial agency en- 
trusted by the public with the authority and the 
responsibility of exercising the power of parens 
patriae. 


Improvement in Administration 


Juvenile courts are the least understood and the 
most misunderstood of the courts of our land. 
Their unique philosophy, procedures and approach 
are features that not all segments of the popula- 
tion, even of the legal profession and of the bench, 
have fully perceived as yet. In our traditional 
courts the emphasis is on “did you or did you 
not?”’; not on “why, under what circumstances, 
and what can be done to help?” 

In the comparatively short 50-year period every 
state in the Union has made statutory provisions 
based on the fundamentals propounded by the 
originators of the juvenile court idea. It is in the 
day-to-day carrying-out of those fundamentals 
that much yet remains undone. Some courts by 
implementations have kept pace with experience 
and have brought about progressive changes; some 
have been able to incorporate the findings of many 
fields of social and of medical science into their 
processes of treatment and diagnosis. There are 
up-to-date models, aging models, and obsolescent 
ones. 

We who work in the field of personalized justice 
have many responsibilities to the past and to the 
future. Our juvenile courts are far from perfect. 
They are changing as experience accumulates. 
New discoveries and techniques in diagnosis, pre- 
diction, and treatment will modify our practices. 

It is to be fervently hoped that juvenile courts 
will be given a reasonable opportunity to make the 
juvenile court idea really work in the juvenile field. 
Any distractions or dilution will only go to delay or 
perhaps nullify the greatest opportunity under the 
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law to meet our present-day problems of human 
justice. 


Extension of Juvenile Court Idea 


The extension of the juvenile court idea of per- 
sonalizing justice to an increasing number of sit- 
uations involving adults, the history of the last 
50 years demonstrates to be inevitable. Such de- 
velopments in the adult field as the indeterminate 
sentence, probation, behavior clinics of the crim- 
inal court, and presentence investigations owe 
their acceptance to the demonstration made so 
far by the juvenile court. All the more is the point 
driven home that a good example in the juvenile 
field is essential. Too rapid extension into the adult 
field or insufficient experience in the juvenile field 
can damage the whole movement. There are also 
many practical considerations to be taken into ac- 
count in the proper timing. Progress may vary in 
different states or in different localities in the same 
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state, in urban or in rural communities. One of 
the great heritages of our American system of 
government lies in our local individuality and 
adaptability. We are not a regimented, centralized 
nation. With a federal system we strive to pre- 
serve a balance between general and local inter- 
ests. We have found out the advantages of good 
local administration. We are profoundly impressed 
with the importance of separation of powers be- 
tween the executive, the legislative, and the ju- 
dicial departments. We should be on the alert 
against any encroachment on the administrative 
facilities of the juvenile court in its positive, per- 
sonalized service to troubled children. Let us not 
permit the juvenile court idea to be diluted, 
weakened, sabotaged, or destroyed. This twenti- 
eth-century development of personalized justice 
must instead grow stronger so that in due time 
it will fulfill its destiny under the law toward our 
future and the future of other democratic peoples 
throughout the world. 


N the treatment of juvenile delinquency two matters are of paramount 
importance, namely, the safety, protection, and welfare of the commun- 
ity, and the welfare of the individual child concerned. Neither should be 
lost sight of nor subordinated in our desire to serve the other. When we 
speak of protecting the child, we do not intend shielding him from responsi- 


bility for the consequences of his acts. 


In seeking the welfare of the child in a true sense the court’s work is 
directed to securing all services available to achieve the healthy development 
of the child and the greatest opportunity for his becoming a good citizen in 
the community. One cannot, therefore, and should not, seek to separate 
the welfare of the community and the welfare of the child or assume that 
one must be of primary and one of secondary importance. In each case the 
court’s obligation is to take such action as is in the best interest of the child 


and of the community. 


—From the Report on Juvenile Court Administration 
prepared by the National Conference on Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency (1946). 
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In Defense of Juvenile Courts 


By HARRISON ALLEN Doss, PH.D. 
Professor of Social Welfare, Louisiana State University 


MERICAN culture patterns encourage build- 
A ing up rather than tearing down, and we 
thrive because of this quality. Ideologically, to de- 
fend is, to us, more sensible and profitable than 
to offend; that is, wherever this can be plausibly 
done. This is true of social institutions generally, 
of the juvenile court particularly. 

Reasons for defending the juvenile court move- 
ment are easily found. Four especially significant 
ones are chosen for emphasis. They reveal the cli- 
mate in which this brief paper is written. 


1. This year concludes a half-century of service by 
juvenile courts. It marks, also, for the writer a quarter 
century of growthful relationship with this welfare ac- 
tivity; retrospection is prompted. 

2. The juvenile court concept is defendable from 
diverse angles, but all related. This permits an holistic 
rather than a segmental.zed approach to this assign- 
ment. In the light of current psychological thinking 
such method has distinctive validity. 

3. There are pragmatic advantages in viewing and 
meeting social problems positively. There are in this 
instance many potential strengths. These should be 
brought to the fore. Stressing the weaknesses of juve- 
nile court practices would be a less fruitful process. 

4. A dialectic viewpoint should be emphasized. The 
understanding, debating, and utilizing of opposites and 
dissimilarities can become a productive process so- 
cially. It is possible that counterideas may be favor- 
ably fused. Usefulness can be enhanced more this way 
than by our giving up, defeatist-like, what basically it 
stands for and what the original charter intended. At 
this stage in juvenile court history, reconstructive 
possibilities should be more recognized and respected. 


The plan of this paper called for formulating 
five postulates, and briefly clarifying and substan- 
tiating each one. This allows focusing on influen- 
tial facets. Each has psychological and sociological 
meaning. However, the set, as a whole, has greater 
pertinence and weight than a consideration of the 
segments shows. 


1. It is postulated that the juvenile court oc- 
cupies today a unique place in an essential social 
institution in community welfare, and that this 
position can be made more vital. 


2. It is postulated that the constitutionality of 
the juvenile court has been well determined and 
sustained, and that this is of considerable moment. 

3. It is postulated, from the viewpoint of the 
treatment which juvenile courts provide certain 
cases, that its services have scientific validity. 

4. It is postulated that there are psychological 
gains, which accrue nation-wide, when urgent 
social problems are met categorically, and that 


American children have benefited by having this 
specialized court service set aside for their use. 

5. It is postulated that, thus far, public under- 
standing of juvenile court functioning (and sup- 
port for it) has been so restricted that a full dem- 
onstration of its worth to individuals and groups 
has yet to be made. 

What is set forth next does little more than 
provocatively outline feasible defenses. There is 
much that still must be studied and interpreted. 
More empirical study of its structure and function 
should be carefully followed through. 

The welfare of many persons, children and 
adults alike, is at stake in this challenging matter. 
We are confronted with an urgent social problem, 
regarding which something more ought to be un- 
dertaken. In addition to offering defense, the five 
aspects that follow infer commonplace ways and 
means for making general improvement. It is 
reasonable to believe that the place that the juve- 
nile court now holds nationally can be securely 
advanced. 


A Unique Social Institution 


The juvenile court was no fly-by-night happen- 
ing. It was not all the result of selfish and senti- 
mental drives. Quite the opposite, this special serv- 
ice was purposefully conceived. Distinguished legal 
and social work authorities intelligently fostered 
it. 

‘These leaders determined to find more suitable 
ways to provide help for children with special 
needs. Whenever the early history of the juvenile 
court is reviewed, quantity and quality of fore- 
thought that went into its timely creation impress 
one. This origin must not be carelessly dismissed. 

The juvenile court should hold its distinctive 
place as long as human needs persist which called 
for its creation at the close of the last century. 
Until a surer approach for meeting these is known 
and accepted, publicly thoughtful persons can have 
little question about its essentialness, on a social 
institution basis at least. 

It has the right to occupy socially a prominent, 
secure position. That is, it has this justification, 
according to criteria of the cultural anthropolo- 
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gists—the group of scientists who study historic- 
ally social institutions and inform us about their 
start and values. 

The establishment of the juvenile court in 1899 
was, from the anthropological viewpoint, a defi- 
nite attempt to implement, by means of social 
organization, what could no longer be done by in- 
dividuals. At the time of its beginning, there were 
many boys and girls who were dependent and neg- 
lected, and many with conduct disorders. These 
frequent y lacked proper care and training. Some- 
thing additional in the way of an effective service 
was demanded. 

Public insistence mounted throughout the na- 
tion. Steps had to be taken to augment the threat- 
ened welfare of the children and society itself. It 
was natural that new laws were enacted almost 
simultaneously by several states to institute a dif- 
ferent kind of social organization. This was to 
answer, at least in part, individual and social 
problems then prevai ing. Thus, the juvenile court 
movement pragmatically started. 

The framework of any juvenile court can be 
empirically examined with profit. If creditable ac- 
comp'ishment is discovered, the essential charac- 
teristics that every sound social institution must 
possess can be identified. It has a distinguishing 
charter which was decided upon legislatively. It 
uses its own personnel. While norms that juvenile 
courts follow vary in their number and reach, 
these are always in evidence and are of great 
import. Courts have and use, as does every social 
institution, maternal apparatus. Activities are de- 
fined and intently planned so that the institution 
functions usefully; that is, reaches the goals for 
which ends it was created. These are essential 
qualities and give the juvenile court status as a 
valid social institution. 

It is not difficult to see how such a system of 
organized activity has a great personal and social 
effect. When considered this way, the worth of the 
juvenile court cannot be neglected by a _ well- 
functioning society. This is especially so in a 
nation concerned with the fullest happiness, wel- 
fare, and usefulness of all its members. 

There is a general belief, today, that the work 
of cuture is not done by any community as a 
who e, nor by individuals. The crux of socia! effort 
is what small groups do. It is maintained that the 
juvenile court is a social manifestation of this 
organ‘zed, functional kind. 

The juvenile court has a specific purpose. Up 
until now, at least, it is largely unparalleled in 


structure and function. A strong defense of it 
may be made on the basis of the fundamental use- 
fulness it still has to certain individuals and 
groups. It has remained a serviceable social insti- 
tution. 


Constitutionality Factor 


Laws represent crystallized public opinion of an 
important nature. Favorable court decisions that 
pertain to these crystallizations substantiate still 
further the need and reliability of collective 
viewpoints. This whole matter of its legal deriva- 
tion invites scrutiny by serious juvenile court 
critics. Significant traditions have been carefully 
embodied in juvenile court law. 

The enacting of juvenile court legislation all 
over the nation was, in itself, a real advance. How- 
ever, more is shown by what the Supreme Court, 
of the States and the Nation, has ruled regarding 
the legality and appropriateness of juvenile court 
procedures. These rulings have given to it a rich 
heritage and a judicial impregnability, hard to 
upset. 

Transition, legally and socially, from punish- 
ment concepts to those assuring social treatment 
fas the determining factor in what shall be done 
individually with cases of juvenile violators) is of 
tremendous, lasting importance. Legal decisions 
sustaining a greatly altered social attitude, many 
of which have now been made by distinguished jur- 
ists, have become impressive and decisive. Their 
weighty opinions are poignant today throughout 
the United States and even the world. 

Sociological and psychological issues that these 
authorities analyzed, and the nature of their argu- 
ments, furnish us presently an instructive back- 
log of evidence, much too pertinent and precious to 
be foregone even if fashions change. It is fortunate 
that foundation stones like these are in so securely. 
They guarantee strength and significant durability 
to what was at the beginning a social experiment. 

The juvenile court venture that moved far ahead 
the old principle of parens patriae was a bold one. 
The State had long acted in loco parentis for desti- 
tute and needy children. However, still further to 
extend the concept of the State serving in the place 
of a child’s parents was a far-reaching step. It ex- 
cluded a great number of boys and girls from the 
perquisites of criminal law. It included them 
courageously in chancery planning. This was a 
momentous measure to introduce and extend. 

Then, to have this innovation well authenticated 
by critical legal judgment makes the juvenile court 
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movement rank unusually high in soundness and 
acceptibility ; that is, compared with certain other 
attempts at social change. The movement was im- 
measurably strengthened thereby. It may grow 
even more so, as time passes. 

The jurisdiction of the juvenile court is con- 
tested in some places, and for some children’s vio- 
lations. Nevertheless, there is general agreement 
that these are mostly minor limitations and excep- 
tions. On the whole, there is little legal debate to- 
day about the social help a competent juvenile 
court provides especially to well-selected necessi- 
tous cases. Its fundamental worth to such chil- 
dren is established now, beyond all doubt. 

This paper will indicate later that there remain 
many administrative hazards. There is consider- 
able functional uncertainty in juvenile court prac- 
tice yet to be faced. Here, however, the main point 
has been to emphasize that, in its theory, juvenile 
courts have the green light to forge ahead. For- 
tunately, legal stumbling blocks have been mostly 
removed. 

Many pertinent questions still arise. These call 
for thoughtful consideration. Why would it be 
unwise socially to dissipate these hard won gains? 
Has fullest advantage been taken of the sure, 
judicial foundation the juvenile court presently 
has? Should increased effort be made to assure its 
exclusive use in all children’s cases where adjudi- 
cation is required? What jurisdictional and admin- 
istrative changes could augment its total effi- 
ciency? Communities have certainly made real 
progress in various directions. However, still more 
is demanded before final goals are reached. 

The foolishness of abandoning midstream a 
reasonably good ship is not hard to discern. This 
is so, even if it seems at the moment not to be 
moving ahead altogether satisfactorily. The chal- 
lenge should be to make its operation and advance 
much more certain and better serving. There is 
much in juvenile court activity which illustrates 
effectively this simple analogy. 

If there were nothing else in its favor, the thor- 
ough determination of constitutionality furnishes 
proof of the sound position that the juvenile court 
has currently. This advantageous condition should 
never be slighted in defending its intrinsic worth. 


Essential Services 


In 1899, when the juvenile court movement be- 
gan, there was extreme social need for the kinds 
of service that this new facility was to institute 
and supply. In 1949, scientific light on juvenile 


delinquency and its treatment shows that there 
remain case situations where the special approach 
to problems, like the juvenile court can make, is 
still desired. Psychiatric research and practice ver- 
ify this point convincingly. 

The place of authority in treatment need not 
be debated here. Its grave misuse has been dis- 
cussed with justifiable alarm in the social casework 
field for a long time. Only recently has much pro- 
fessional attention been given to the distinctive 
part its proper use can have in helping children. 
Dynamic psychology has had much to do with this 
new conception. 

It is apparent, at this time, that there has been 
undue veering away from what can be crucial aid 
in abetting certain delinquency problems; that is, 
if this help were more satisfactorily utilized. The 
better understanding of individual personality and 
the importance, in some instances, of authorita- 
tive guidance presently gives the treatment of chil- 
dren by juvenile court workers a heightened re- 
spectability. 

Its status, as an essential social institution (with 
the unique charter, norms, and activities it has) 
can be still more potent. This aspect of its particu- 
larized functioning will be given greater heed 
when the selection of cases needing treatment in 
an authoritative setting is assured competent at- 
tention. Having loose intake policies seems today 
an influential weakness of many juvenile courts. 

In some communities the responsibility and 
opportunity of the juvenile court in this particular 
field of social treatment is already more recog- 
nized and is being more diligently safeguarded. 
Results show the worth, more and more, of giving 
optimum juvenile court service only to those chil- 
dren actually requiring a form of legal and social 
care that it, alone, is able to provide. 

The cluttering-up of juvenile court services with 
nonessential activities is costly and detrimental. 
This is especially so when the giving of necessary 
help, promptly and adequately, is greatly impaired 
thereby. Only where there is carefully controlled 
selection of cases on a highly discriminative basis 
can there be the assurance that the unique chil- 
dren’s services, which the community depends up- 
on a juvenile court to supply, will be successfully 
planned and furnished. 

Two additional examples of a specific kind are 
suggested here to substantiate further the current 
validity of juvenile court concepts. Each in itself, 
if fully explored, gives additional cause for more 
nurturing, socially, of its services. Without these 
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there will persist serious gaps in community or- 
ganization for needy children. 

The first of these has to do with matters per- 
taining to guardianship. The seriouness of chang- 
ing a child’s guardian is evident. It is a process 
usually requiring careful legal determination. It 
needs careful social effort to back it up. It is com- 
plicated in nature, both sociologically and psycho- 
logically. When it shall be done and where the new 
substitute-parent responsibility shall be lodged 
are serious questions, both individually and col- 
lectively. It could easily be perilous not to have 
a specialized judicial body handling this influential 
problem. Because of its categorized value and the 
availability of staff to give required professional 
service, the juvenile court, where it has had the 
proper chance, functions well in this particular 
matter. Effort of this sort should appropriately 
be extended rather than curtailed. 

The second relates to giving some children pro- 
tection from careless and violating adults. Con- 
tributing to the dependency or the delinquency of 
a child is a heinous offense, whatever its reason. 
It often has aspects that necessitate the use of in- 
telligent authority for its probing and checking. 

Here again the juvenile court, in its parens 
patriae role, is a suitable, effective agent for the 
State to use in exercising its authority for every- 
one’s betterment. Too little genuine use has been 
made of juvenile court services in protective ways, 
at least not on the best possible basis. In involved 
situations affecting children, a special court has a 
very realistic contribution to make. The juvenile 
court has done much already, but it could do much 
more in this direction. 


Use of Categories in Social Organization 


Specialization affords great advantages as well 
as influential limitations. Whether or not special- 
ization is to be lauded depends upon the particular 
directives being sought. This principle applies in 
the social welfare field as elsewhere. 

Much evidence, however, can be solicited histor- 
ically to show that whenever social organizations, 
planned for individual and group welfare, become 
suitably specialized functionally, unusual progress 
is customarily realized. The progressive categor- 
izing of community care for the welfare of needy 
children provides a telling example of this in- 
fluential thesis. 

What our having provided special courts to help 
meet children’s problems wrought socially typifies 
excellently the value of a categorical approach. 
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One of the most persuasive arguments proving 
that there is value in the juvenile court program 
is that which is being discussed here. Its cate- 
gorical nature has been of great and lasting sig- 
nificance. 

Because of its reasonable founding, a well- 
defined functional province was marked out. 
Therein legal procedures, which pertain to chil- 
dren’s welfare especially, possess unusual char- 
acteristics that are wide-reaching in range and 
influence. These distinctive qualities rest on a 
certain kind of social philosophy. This is very diff- 
erent in nature and intent than that determining 
the usual handling of cases under the criminal 
code. This basic difference is a very important one. 
Philosophically, the juvenile court had a treatment 
purpose, and this necessitates the use of changed 
methods and new facilities. 

The social and psychological significance of 
having procedures of this novel sort was increas- 
ingly observed. There quickly began to develop 
paralleling auxiliary services for further aiding 
these needy children. These extensions now make 
an impressive array. Particular contributions they 
give to social welfare become increasingly useful 
and requested. 

Some starts can be traced exactly to the direct 
and indirect impacts which the juvenile court 
movement has had on total community planning. 
Thus, the purposeful categorizing of court services 
for children brought about naturally far-reaching 
results. This is especially so in case diagnosis and 
treatment. 

Three illustrations are presented briefly to illus- 
trate this point. These progressive ways for aiding 
children socially have resulted, to a considerable 
degree, because the juvenile court required special 
assistance and modified resources. The persistence 
of community leaders, sponsoring the improve- 
ment of court services, has been effective. Their 
supportive effort became influential socially. 


1. The child guidance clinic was conceived and begun 
so as to better individualize the treatment of children 
in juvenile courts. These clinics were first attached 
directly to the court itself. The baffling problems re- 
ferred there gave initial impetus, material, for scien- 
tific study and goals. Nevertheless, the juvenile court 
was, and still is, one of the cornerstones on which the 
guidance movement is built. Only a categorical agency 
like the court, would press so urgently the establish- 
— of new social institutions to assist children in 
need. 

2. The wide-spread program for mother’s pensions 
was begun as a juvenile court adjunct. This new social 
service within the court paved the way for national 
aid-for-dependent-children legislation. Financial pro- 
visions for the support of dependent boys and girls 
might have appeared eventually regardless of the ju- 
venile court. However, it is certain that action came 
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quicker, advances were more general, and acceptance 
by citizens was heartier because the pioneering juve- 
nile court demonstrations proved the necessity and 
efficacy of public assistance for children. 

3. Juvenile detention, now an integral part of com- 
munity social service, is another social institution 
which is an outgrowth of juvenile court philosophy 
and practice. The quartering of children in jails was a 
serious social menace. The public was finally awakened 
to their responsibility and supplied custody so as to 
comply with the requirements of juvenile court acts. 
Further refinement of the detention program brought 
special residential facilities for the observation and 
scientific study of children with complicating problems. 
The juvenile court, acting in a highly categorical fash- 
ion, pointed the way and ardently urged these newer 
developments. It saw firsthandedly the importance of 
such facilities, and profited greatly by their establish- 
ment. 


As a matter of actual fact the juvenile court, 
because of its specialized interests and methods, 
focused up successfully the necessity of attacking 
social and psychological problems where they 
start. It is not unreasonable to claim for the juve- 
nile court movement much of the credit for mental 
hygiene programs and their multiple aspects. 

Many children come to profit from exploratory 
experiences with a categorized few. Prevention 
rather than treatment is more to the front. Juve- 
nile court usefulness in this particular respect may 
yet be only partially expended. 


Dire Influence of Community Neglect 


No social institution can do what it is supposed 
to do if it is denied the personnel and material ap- 
paratus required for carrying on its particular 
activities. The carefully determined goals its 
charter proclaims are reached only when the in- 
terest and planning of communities are consist- 
ently backed up with both moral and financial sup- 
port. In the case of the juvenile court, generally 
speaking, this has certainly not been so. 

A very persuasive reason for believing ardent!y 
in the juvenile court movement is the unusual ac- 
complishment record it presents, despite stran- 
gling restrictions imposed upon it very frequently. 
Annual reports of juvenile courts country-wide re- 
veal few instances where the quality and quantity 
of service given is commensurate with the nature 
and extent of children’s problems that the com- 
munity foisted upon them 

There is a good deal in these statistical data 
which reveals that oftentimes communities tend to 
use their juvenile court as a community scape- 
goat. This is a ruse that public opinion experts 
tell us people commonly utilize, consciously or un- 
consciously, to lessen guilt feelings. A special, 
kindly service is wanted to mend partly what 
has ruthlessly been allowed to fall to pieces. Court 


workers are expected to redo complete'y and 
quickly what society has been undoing in children 
for a very long time. This philanthropic gesture 
lets us, as citizens, rest more easily, at least mo- 
mentarily. 

Condemnation would be less deserved were last- 
minute aid given constantly and in adequate ways. 
This, however, is far from happening. It is doubt- 
ful if there is a single juvenile court in the country 
prepared to cure socia'ly ill children with the pre- 
cision and efficiency that characterizes the pedi- 
atrics ward of first class hospitals. 

Regretfully, the service most courts give has 
only the slightest resemb!ance. It often is not a 
matter of not knowing what to do rehabilitatively. 
It is rather on account of the meagre staff afforded. 
The limited provisions made available for therapy 
preclude real helpfulness. 

Society allows, much too generally and readily, 
unsatisfactory practices and standards in juvenile 
court activities. How many people care whether 
juvenile court jurisdiction is clear and certain? 
How often are judges and referees selected be- 
cause of extra competence to deal scientifically 
with the psycho!ogical problems as well as legal 
ones? What is known about the experience and 
training of the probation staff? How much heed 
is given to the efficiency and fitness of physical 
facilities used? How well selected is each juvenile 
court case? What aids are provided to assure cor- 
— diagnosis and treatment? Is there sufficient 

ie and thought to probe each child’s problem? 

- The less than creditable condition of much ju- 
venile court practice gives clear proof that what 
happens today to children in court concerns most 
citizens very little. 

Only occasionally does one hear the protests of 
individuals or organizations. Consequently, out- 
moded principles of a hurtful laissez-faire kind 
common'y prevail. This stays so at great social 
cost and loss when individual outcomes are fully 
evaluated. Neglectful, near-sighted conditions like 
these hurt individuals and groups immeasurably. 

Basically, the blame for limited juvenile court 
success rests on the public. It is not on philosophy 
nor functioning; not on court officials; not on un- 
changing children and families. Those of us who 
want so much from this children’s court for almost 
nothing ought not be too critical of its poor per- 
formance. We allow and actually encourage this 
by our blind spots, indifference and escapist atti- 
tudes. 

The juvenile court is a social institution we 
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wanted and built, and still need on occasions. If 
it crumbles, the fault will plainly be ours. If it 
improves and extends, society must carry its part 
more trustworthily. Can public enthusiasm and 
belief that started it be revived and utilized? If 
not this way, then are there others to use so as to 
increase its present strength? 


Conclusion 


The situation we face here is a challenging one. 
Careful thought and action are required if the 
juvenile court movement is to move ahead and 
not backward. It is claimed reasonably that the 
concepts underlying it are defensible on a number 
of grounds. But more data should be assemb!ed 
promptly to bear out this statement empirically. 

It would be well for supporters to stress more 
the excellences of this specialized court than its 
limitations. Its essential service for children should 
be considered more as an integral part of total 
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welfare planning. Consideration should gainfully 
be given to lessening materially the range of its 
present activities. Society should be helped to un- 
derstand how serious the results are of its own 
de’inquent acts. Some new experimental methods 
might be introduced profitably. 

Children are much too important to American 
well-being to be at all neglected or ever hurt. Every 
social! help that we have must be utilized intently 
so as to extend their welfare and happiness. Court 
aid has real consequence. 

The juvenile court is not an outmoded friend to 
children, nor one to be distrusted. It is not one 
emphasizing doing things that are harmful. Few 
children, in not many places, have so far experi- 
enced fully the worth, the ability, and other posi- 
tive qualities inherently in it. It is interesting to 
speculate on what this young social institution, 
at its very best, might contribute to children’s 
welfare in days to come. 


Most Courts Have to Be Substandard! 


By LOWELL JUILLIARD CARR, PH.D. 
Department of Sociology, University of Michigan 


IFTY years later, when juvenile courts are 
K functioning under the laws of all 48 states 
and the District of Columbia, it is easy to forget 
that they began essentially as “big city” courts. 
In 1899 Denver, where Judge Ben Lindsey held 
court, had a population of 133,000 and Chicago, 
whose needs really set the movement rolling, had 
more than 1,600,000. In other words, at the turn 
of the century when the juvenile court appeared 
in America it was really the juridical answer of 
urban child welfare workers to the needs of big 
city children. Today, half a century later, that is 
still essentially what the juvenile court remains— 
the juridical answer to the delinquency problems 
of the great city. 

True, rural and small town juvenile courts now 
outnumber big city courts 10 to 1. Out of more than 
3,000 counties under juvenile court Jaws in the 
United States only 200-odd contain cities of 50,000 
or more.' But mere numbers mean litt!e. Outside 
of those 200-odd “big city” counties the juvenile 
court in its dealings with children is actually <¢ 


1In 1940 there were 199 cities of 50,000 or more. Of these, 92 had more 
than 100,000, and 5 more than 1,000,000. 


kind of legal fiction. It has the name, it has a pre- 
siding officer—probate judge, common pleas clerk, 
or what-have-you—chosen without regard to his 
understanding of children. It has sundry sketchy 
documents called case records, compiled, of course, 
without benefit of any trained caseworkers, and 
sometimes not even compiled; a notebook in the 
judge’s pocket may serve the purpose! In the eyes 
of the law and of the public in a couple of thou- 
sand jurisdictions that assemblage of character- 
istics plus some legally defined authority to deal 
with neglected, dependent, and delinquent children 
constitutes the juvenile court. 


Majority of Courts Fall Below Par 


Any resemblance between such a casually con- 
ducted agency and a top-notch big city court such 
as Judge Paul W. Alexander’s in Toledo, for ex- 
ample, must be more or less coincidental. True, 
the larger city courts in Ohio operate under special 
statute that permits them to set up civil serv- 
ice regulations, thereby affording protection to 
their probation officers. By no means are all big 
city courts that fortunate. But at least they do 
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have probation officers—paid, full-time people. 
The overwhelming majority of American juvenile 
courts have no such officers. Probation for them is 
a matter of “signing the book”; or of placing chil- 
dren “on probation to their parents’”—frequently 
the very people who have created the mess in the 
first place—or of utilizing untrained amateurs 
whose need of ego-satisfaction frequently exceeds 
their understanding of childhood. 

The Toledo court uses its detention home as a 
diagnostic clinic to determine the psychological 
and other causal factors behind every delinquent’s 
trouble. The 2,000-odd small town juvenile courts 
not only have no clinics; many of them have no 
decent detention homes. 

On occasion, the Toledo court has its emotion- 
ally maladjusted cases studied by a psychiatrist. 
Some larger courts have their own psychiatric 
clinics. The 2,000 small town courts don’t know 
what a psychiatrist looks like. 

There is no question about the facts. Item by 
item one can check down the Children’s Bureau’s 
list of characterists of a “standard” juvenile court 
and find the overwhelming majority of the juve- 
nile courts in the United States below par on every 
count. Their judges, their facilities, their budgets, 
their procedures, their records, their personnel, 
their attempts at treatment, their grinding phi- 
losophies—all fail to measure up. The conclusion 
seems inescapable: the standard juvenile court, 
as child welfare experts define the term, is a big 
city court. The little fellows simply do not qualify. 


Small Towns Cannot Meet Big City Standards 


For vears it has been customary for child wel- 
fare theorists to bemoan this parlous state of 
affairs. On occasion in textbooks, at conferences, 
and over the radio they even have ventured to ex- 
hort the laggard brethren to catch up with the 
twentieth century. The usual advice is, I believe, 
“to raise their standards.” 

To date, both exhortation and advice have sig- 
nally failed to close the gap. Nine out of ten of 
our juvenile courts continue so far below grade 
as to be practically subterranean. Explanations 
blaming all this on crooked politicians, rural back- 
wardness, or public stupidity violate the scientific 
principle of parsimony. You don’t need crooked 
politicians, hick voters, or the moron public to 
account for the facts! Simple economics is enough. 
Consider this interesting contrast: 


2Social Statistics, supplement to Vol. 11, The Child, November 1946, 
pp. 3, 4. 
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In 1944, 89 juvenile courts serving areas of 
100,000 or more population each reported a total 
of 105,105 delinquency cases, or 1,180 per court. 
This is an average of approximately 21 delin- 
quency cases a week in each court. Meanwhile, 
during the same year, 291 juvenile courts serving 
areas of less than 100,000 each reported only 
13,521 delinquency cases, or 46 cases per court. 
That averaged less than one case (0.89) in each 
court per week.? 

In other words, each week the big city courts 
handled 23 times as many delinquency cases as 
did the small town courts. That is not the impor- 
tant thing, however. What counts is not how much 
business the big city courts did, but how much 
business the little courts did not do. 

How typical were those 291 small town courts 
of the 2,000-odd small town juvenile courts in the 
United States? Nobody knows. But there is no 
reason to believe that a court’s willingness to 
co-operate with the Children’s Bureau by supply- 
ing statistics indicates any inferiority as compared 
with the non-co-operating courts. In other words, 
there is a presumption that the 291 reporting 
courts in general were at least up to the average 
of small town courts. Quite possibly they were 
above the average. That means that on the basis 
of these reports there is no reason to believe that 
the unreported 2,000 or more small town courts 
averaged significantly higher than nine-tenths of 
a case each per week. 

Such, then, is the volume of business of the 
great majority of the small town juvenile courts 
of the United States. 

What does it mean for maintenance of stand- 
ards? How many small town juvenile courts can 
afford to maintain a special detention home, a 
child-specialist judge, a trained probation officer, 
a special diagnostic clinic—all to handle one de- 
linguent every 6 or 7 days? It does not make sense. 

The small town juvenile court simply cannot 
come up to big city standards; and so long as it 
yenains merely a small town court, it never will. 
Crooked politicians and stupid voters have nothing 
directly to do with it. So long as rural America 
insists on financing its juvenile courts on a local, 
county basis, rural America cannot possibly meet 
urban court standards. Rural counties cannot pos- 
sibly raise the money to pay for such standards. If 
they could, it would be an outright waste of public 
money. Six days out of 7 the high-powered special- 
ists would be playing checkers to pass the time. 
The delinquency business simply is not there. 


MOST COURTS HAVE TO BE SUBSTANDARD! 


County by county, rural America does not produce 
enough juvenile delinquents to keep its juvenile 
courts running at big city tempo. 


Less Populated Areas Should Combine Resources 


Well, then, why take it county by county? Why 
not combine counties to provide enough work for 
one well-equipped, technically competent court in 
place of half a dozen or a dozen of the imitations 
that we have now? In Michigan, for example, out 
of the state’s 83 counties in 1940, 35 had less than 
20,000 people each, 21 less than 10,000 each, 3 
less than 4,000 each, and 1 less than 2,600. What 
sort of county government can be supported by 
any group of 20,000 farmers, hunters, trappers, 
and woodsmen—men, women and children? What 
kind of juvenile court can be supported by the 
887 men and women over 14 who made up the 
labor force of a county of 2,600 population? That 
was the labor force of Oscoda County, Michigan, 
in 1940—887 men and women trying to maintain 
their own families and keep a sheriff, a judge of 
probate, a prosecuting attorney, and other county 
officials going at the same time. 

Grant that these public officials were as hard 
working and as conscientious as any in the world. 
That is utterly beside the point. The point is that 
a little cut-over farming, logging, and forestry 
by 877 people simply cannot pay the bills for pro- 
viding modern court facilities and full-time trained 
personnel. Neither do scanty population and simple 
living in such counties develop the volume of de- 
linquency to justify a modern court—even if local 
resources could pay for it. 

Yet one Oscoda County youngster ignored or 
mishandled, as John Dillinger seems to have been 
ignored or mishandled years ago in Indiana, might 
cost the taxpayers of Michigan 10 times the yearly 
budget of a modern court.® 

That, of course, is the paradox of the poor 
counties in scores of states: they do not produce 
enough delinquents to justify fully-equipped mod- 
ern courts; they could not possibly pay for such 
courts if the business were there; and vet one case 
mishandled by their well-meaning but untrained 
officials may cost their states many times the cost 
of efficient service. This is the situation of rich 
versus poor counties in Michigan. It is also the 
situation in Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, and dozens of other states. 

In the field of criminal and civil law these dis- 


8John Dillinger, the notorious Public Enemy No. 1 of the mid-thirties, 
went directly into big time crime without a juvenile court record. 
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parities long since have been overcome by organ- 
izing the courts into circuits or districts. But the 
juvenile court everywhere has been regarded as 
a peculiarly intimate and local institution. There- 
fore, it is in the hands of local politicians who have 
no intention of letting any of their own powers 
and perquisites be reorganized out of their hands. 
And the public, of course, does not know what the 
score is. 

In well over 2,000 counties in the United States 
nobody has ever seen a well-staffed, modern juve- 
nile court in action. The harrassed taxpayer in 
these thinly populated communities simply does 
not know what he isn’t getting—or how little he 
does get for what he pays. 


Four Phases of Delinquency Control 


The truth is that most of rural America is still 
in the first of the four phases that have marked 


the control of juvenile delinquency in the United 
States. 


Predominance of face-to-face primary contacts. 
—The first phase, common to primitive societies 
the world over as well as to pioneer America, is 
characterized by the predominance of face-to-face 
primary contacts; the development of “‘we’’-feeling 
on the part of young people toward elders not by 
explicit indoctrination but by the cumulative ef- 
fects of simple and necessary daily experiences in 
families, playgroups, and neighborhoods. Even 
today it is probable that the behavior of the great 
majority of the Nation’s children is still patterned 
mainly by the same kinds of experiences—face- 
to-face living in urban and rural families and 


playgroups, and in small town and rural neigh- 
borhoods. 


Special agencies for treating individuals.—But 
today, unlike the situation in pioneer days, religion 
and the law provide less dogmatic and savage 
reinforcements while special agencies for sal- 
vaging deviant individuals have multiplied. 

This multiplication of special agencies for treat- 
ing individuals began with the growth of cities 
in the nineteenth century and constituted the 
second control phase. If the first can be called the 
phase of rural primary group control, the second 
is the phase of urban individual-treatment agen- 
cies. Symptomatic of the beginning of this second 
phase was the opening of the House of Refuge 
on Randall’s Island, New York harbor, in 1825; 
a juvenile prison, but indicative at least of dawn- 
ing public recognition of the desirability of pro- 
viding a special agency for deviant children. The 
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reform spread. Gradually emphasis shifted from 
juvenile segregation and punishment to vocational 
training, correction, and latterly adjustment. 
Meanwhile adult probation was invented in Boston. 
States, reacting to the breakdown of local and 
church provisions for dependent and neglected 
children, established orphanages, later child- 
placing agencies. The Y.M.C.A. was imported 
from Eng!and. Shortly after the Civil War a few 
venturesome souls began experimenting with 
camping as an escape from the city. Like the 
Y.M.C.A., the settlement house idea spread from 
Engand. Organized recreation began to appear 
in cities. In 1899 Judge Ben Lindsey began to ad- 
minister his court in Denver to temper justice with 
understanding, and in Illinois the legislature en- 
acted the first juvenile court law. From the House 
of Refuge to the juvenile court the growing urban 
culture of the nineteenth century, without deliber- 
ately shoving primary group association aside, 
had been busy supplementing and buttressing it 
with special treatment agencies. To plug the 
cracks in the moral dyke, spreading as increasing 
impersonality swallowed the middle classes and 
s'ums engulfed the poor, social reformers invented 
or adapted special agency after special agency: 
juvenile reformatories, orphanages, settlement 
houses, child protective societies, playgrounds, 
character agencies, the juvenile court. Eventually 
they were to add still more character agencies, 
child guidance clinics, the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
family casework, visiting teachers, and a!l the 
other twentieth-century refinements of modern 
social work. 

Mostly these urban agencies devoted themselves 
to selected individuals. Even the group work agen- 
cies worked with groups of selected children. But 
over and above the fact of individual selection and 
treatment stood the more important fact that by 
and large these agencies were all urban agencies: 
they were all located in cities, and except for the 
Children’s Bureau which was not established until 
1912, they all devoted themselves primarily to the 
needs of urban children. Modern child welfare 
work grew up, in short, mainly as urban welfare 
work. Even the juvenile courts whose jurisdictions 
included rural areas amounted to little, as we have 
seen, unless they were located in sizable cities. 
Throughout the nineteenth and the first half of 
the twentieth century rural America lay outside 
the social work frontier. It still does. 

Inside that frontier the second phase of delin- 


quency control thus developed as an urban, in- 
dividual treatment phase. 

Co-ordination of urban agencies —With the 
coming of World War I a third phase began to 
appear—a phase characterized by the increasing 
co-ordination of urban agencies in many cities. 
This took three forms: the community chest move- 
ment spreading from Denver and Cleveland; the 
confidential exchange for co-ordinating actual 
casework of agencies; and various forms of coun- 
cils and conferences. One of the latter that at- 
tracted some attention in the 1930’s was the co- 
ordinating council. This had started in Berkeley 
just after World War I, had been popularized in 
Los Angeles a few years later, and during the 
thirties spread into a number of other states. A 
survey of state or other activities supplementing 
or reinforcing the juvenile courts—a _ survey 
carried on by means of a questionnaire to state 
welfare departments or to youth authorities in the 
various states in May 1948—revealed the fact 
that only in California was the co-ordinating 
council movement still an important factor in the 
child welfare picture. California reported 284 such 
councils. 

State-wide programs of prevention.—This sur- 
vey, incidentally, brought to light evidence of the 
beginnings of a fourth phase of delinquency con- 
trol, a phase characterized by all-inclusive state- 
wide programs of prevention. Like the third phase 
this was also a product of war—World War II. 
During the war California, Michigan, and New 
York each took definite action to supplement and 
strengthen the work of the juvenile courts. Cali- 
fornia established a State Youth Authority— 
adopted in 1947 by Minnesota and Wisconsin and 
in 1948 by Massachusetts. Michigan expanded its 
child guidance facilities to 10 clinics and set up a 
program of state aid under which 90 visiting 
teachers were employed in urban and rural areas 
by 1947. New York set up a State Youth Commis- 
sion under a law dated to expire in 1950. The 
unique thing about this New York commission 
was that it was given real money to spend to 
“trigger” local expenditures on guidance clinics, 
local youth bureaus, and recreation programs. In 
its first year the Commission spent $300,000 of 
state money to release $500,000 in local commun- 
ities, a total of more than $800,000. In 1948 this 
program was working through 11 youth bureaus, 
3 new traveling guidance clinics added to the 
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state’s previous 8, and through 520 recreation 
projects. 

In all, data were obtained from 39 states in this 
1948 survey. Twenty-three had set up special 
bodies of some kind—5 central planning bodies; 
6 co-ordinating and educational bodies; and 12 
special commissions whose functions ranged from 
advice to the drafting of new children’s codes. A 
widespread feeling seemed to be abroad that some- 
thing needed to be done to strengthen the juvenile 
courts, but no state seemed to be too clear about 
what to do. At least no state had drafted a pro- 
gram that included the best points of all programs, 
and no states except Illinois and Ohio were spend- 
ing any real money on research in delinquency. 
Illinois and Ohio had special agencies devoted to 
scientific research in this field. The rest were pick- 
ing ideas out of the hat. 

Certain other conclusions merged: the richer a 
state, the richer are likely to be the preventive 
services available in it. Different states are in 
different stages of development of supplementary 
services for prevention. Hence, the same services 
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are in different stages of development in different 
states. Services are unevenly distributed within 
states. Unless something is done about this, it will 
be a long, long time indeed before all states are 
pulling their share of the load and all areas in 
each state are getting their share of the help. 
Recommendations for immediate action coming 
from responsible officials in some 29 states called 
for “next steps” rather than inclusive planning 
to attack causes all along the front. Most states 
were still groping. Only five—California, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and New York— 
had set up central bodies to plan and provide 
leadership. 

Obviously if the small town juvenile court is 
going to get the help it so plainly needs, “next 
steps” are hardly going to be enough. A lot of 
planning, reorganization, and leadership on the 
state level will be necessary—and most states 
have not even started to centralize planning and 
leadership! A fourth phase of delinquency control 
may be beginning—but it still has a long way to 
go. 


HE old saw, “All that glitters is not gold” might well be applied to the 

Juvenile Court as it carries on its work throughout the country. All too 

many juvenile courts are that only in name. Their real practices too 
often follow the lines of the adult criminal procedure. Proponents of ju- 
venile courts have been torced to be on the offensive against apathy of the 
juvenile court judges and reaction of the worst sort. Merely setting up 
such a haven for minis by !aw does not preclude resorting to outmoded 
methods of dealing with children’s cases. 


—BARNES AND TEETERS in New Horizons in Criminology 
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The Expansion of the Juvenile Court Idea 


By JOHN OTTO REINEMANN 
Director of Probation, Municipal Court of Philadelphia 


NNIVERSARIES in the field of social legis- 

lation lend themselves well to stock-taking. 
Many articles celebrating the fiftieth return of 
the day on which the first juvenile court was 
created are dealing with the development of child 
care during this half-century span. These articles 
attempt to evaluate the contributions which the 
juvenile court has made to the whole child welfare 
program. They appraise the progress which the 
court itself and its closely related services—i.e., 
case study, classification, clinical treatment and 
supervision on probation—have made. Some of 
them are critical, because the work of the juvenile 
courts throughout the country has not fulfilled all 
the expectations of its original protagonists and 
its later standard-bearers. Others have allocated 
praise to many outstanding examples of good ju- 
venile court practice. 

There are voices heard, too, in these commem- 
orative papers and addresses which say that the 
juvenile court’s scope should be restricted and that 
other agencies should take over part of its original 
functions. There are strong and convincing opin- 
ions, on the other hand, which point proudly to 
the record of the juvenile court as the outstanding 
example of the new concept of “social jurispru- 
dence,” of the universal acceptance of the juvenile 
court’s philosophy and practice, not only in all of 
the states and possessions of the Union, but by 
most civilized countries which adapted the Ameri- 
can prototype to meet their own national needs and 
social exigencies. 

The following presentation strives to highlight 
some of the areas of sociolegal activities which 
were influenced by the theory and practice of the 
juvenile court. The soundness of an idea, the 
validity of a concept, the genuineness of a belief 
are tested and proved by the spread of their un- 
derlying philosophy beyond its primary frame of 
reference. Evidence for the expansion of the ju- 
venile court idea beyond its original scope has 
been specifically apparent in four developments: 
(1) the establishment of adolescents’ courts; (2) 
the creation of the Youth Correction Authority 

1These excerpts are taken from Socio-Legal Treatment of the Youthful 


Offender: A Statistical and Factual Analysis of the Work of the Ado- 
lescent’s Court, Brooklyn, 1939 (mimeographed). 


and similar agencies; (3) the idea and practice of 
the family court; and (4) the influence of certain 
juvenile court methods upon procedure in general 
criminal courts. 


Adolescents’ Courts 


In a few states concurrent jurisdiction has been 
conferred upon the juvenile court with the ordi- 
nary criminal courts either in all cases or only 
regarding specific offenses committed by young- 
sters above juvenile court age but below the age 
of 21. However, the most significant development 
in this connection has been the establishment of 
special courts for adolescents in the three largest 
cities of the country. 

The Wayward Minors’ Act of New York State 
of 1923 (and later amended several times) pro- 
vides that a person between the ages of 16 and 21 
who is habitually addicted to the use of liquor or 
drugs, who habitually associates with undesirable 
persons, who is found in a house of prostitution, 
who is wilfully disobedient to the reasonable and 
lawful commands of a parent or guardian, or who 
is morally depraved or in danger of becoming 
morally depraved, may be deemed a wayward 
minor. Jurisdiction over these cases is given to 
the children’s court (as the juvenile courts in New 
York State are called) and all criminal courts. 

Under this act, an adolescents’ court was es- 
tablished in Brooklyn in 1935 as part of the City 
Magistrates’ Court, in order to deal with boys be- 
tween 16 and 19 years of age. Its scope of jurisdic- 
tion, however, transcends the types of offenses 
enumerated in the Wayward Minor’s Act. These 
are some of the phases of procedure:! 


All adolescent offenders charged with felonies or 
serious misdemeanors are brought to the Adolescents’ 
Court instead of to the Felony Court. Hearings there 
are conducted in chambers. The arresting officer, the 
parents of the boy, the probation officer, an assistant 
district attorney, and witnesses, are the only ones pres- 
ent at the time of the boy’s arraignment before the 
judge. If the boy admits his guilt or the magistrate be- 
lieves him guilty after the hearing, the case is dis- 
cussed with the assistant district attorney and the 
probation officer who had already interviewed the boy. 
A thorough investigation by the probation department 
follows, including, when necessary, a psychiatric ex- 
amination. In many cases the boy is placed on proba- 
tion to his parents. 


Another adolescent court in New York City 
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was created in 1936 as part of the Felony Court 
of the Borough of Queens. More recently the 
General Sessions Court of Manhattan has begun 
to apply the wayward minor technique to boys of 
the same ages as those in the Brooklyn and Queens 
Courts. 

The Wayward Minors’ Court of New York City 
with city-wide jurisdiction over girls 16 to 21 
years of age, functions as part of the Women’s 
Court and, since 1945, is officially known as “‘Girls’ 
Term.” Its jurisdiction encompasses only those 
types of offenses which are listed in the previously 
quoted Wayward Minors’ Act. Its socialized pro- 
cedure is characterized by the fact that defend- 
ants are not guilty but are “adjudged.”’ There are 
no “convictions” but rather “‘adjudications” in the 
Wayward Minors’ Court. Girls so adjudged are 
not fingerprinted. Upon adjudication, a wayward 
minor may be placed on probation for an inde- 
terminate period of time or may be committed to 
an institution “duly authorized by law to receive 
such commitments.’ 

Chicago, the birthplace of the juvenile court, 
also pioneered in the setting up of special judicial 
facilities for the handling of adolescents apart 
from older offenders. In 1914, the Boys’ Court was 
created as one of the specialized branches of the 
Municipal Court of Chicago. The Boys’ Court deals 
with misdemeanors and quasicriminal offenses, 
involving boys from the ages of 17 to 21, but, 
unlike other similar courts, it has no power to deal 
with such matters as waywardness, incorrigibility, 
or association with undesirable persons, which are 
not mentioned in the Criminal Code of Illinois. 
The Boys’ Court also conducts preliminary exam- 
ination in cases of felony committed by boys in 
this age range, holding them for action by the 
grand jury and possible trial by the criminal court 
of Cook County. Case investigations and examina- 
tions by the Social Service Department and the 
Psychiatric Institute, both adjuncts of the Munici- 
pal Court of Chicago, are another feature of so- 
cialized procedure employed by the Boys’ Court. 
This court also has developed a very close and 
continuing co-operation with four different agen- 
cies, the Holy Name Society, the Chicago Church 
Federation, the Jewish Social Service Bureau, 
and the Colored Big Brothers Association. Accord- 
ing to Judge J. M. Braude, of the Municipal Court 
of Chicago,* a youthful offender—instead of being 


2See The Wayward Minors’ Court, issued by the Probation Bureau, 
City Magistrates’ Courts, New York City, 1939 (mimeographed). 

Judge J. M. Braude, ‘Boys’ Court: Individualized Justice for the 
Youthful Offender,” in FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1948, pp. 9 ff. 


officially placed on probation—is referred to one 
of these organizations for supervision. 

Shortly after the Chicago Boys’ Court was es- 
tablished a similar step was taken in Philadelphia. 
In 1915, the Municipal Court, created 2 years be- 
fore and vested with broad jurisdiction in civil, 
criminal, domestic relations, and juvenile matters, 
was given additional exclusive jurisdiction over 
minors above juvenile court age. The new branches 
of this Court, which took the name Boys’ and 
Men’s Misdemeanants’ Division and Girls’ and 
Women’s Misdemeanants’ Division, assumed juris- 
diction in cases of minors between the ages of 16 
(the upper juvenile court age limit at that time) 
and 21, “who shall disobey their parents’ command 
or be found idle in the streets,” or are deemed 
disorderly. The law defined disorderly children 
as those “deserting their home without good or 
sufficient cause, or keeping company with dissolute 
or vicious persons against their parents’ com- 
mand.” Social investigation, similar to the prac- 
tice employed in the juvenile court, precedes and 
largely guides the disposition of these cases; 
physical and mental examinations are given be- 
fore the court hearing; probation frequently is 
used and medical treatment is prescribed and 
carried out whenever needed. Community agencies 
are called upon to assist. 

Although the establishment of adolescents’ 
courts represents a step in the right direction of 
expanding socialized procedure of juvenile courts 
into the higher age groups, these adolescents’ 
courts are necessarily hybrids, embodying on the 
one side various but not all juvenile court aspects, 
and on the other side certain features of criminal 
procedure without, however, all the legal safe- 
guards which the adult offender enjoys in the 
general criminal court. A much more adequate 
approach to the problem of the adolescent or 
youthful offender is found in the movement for the 
establishment of a Youth Correction Authority. 


The Youth Correction Authority 


In 1940 the American Law Institute, a research 
body devoted to the clarification and systematiza- 
tion of American law and composed of outstanding 
lawyers, judges, and professors of law and crim- 
inology, published a model law for the treatment 
of the adolescent offender. This model act, which 
was the result of careful deliberation of experts, 
proposed the creation of a Youth Correction Au- 
thority to be set up in each state by the legislature. 
Its function is to provide and administer corrective 
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and preventive training and treatment for persons 
under 21 years of age at the time of their appre- 
hension and committed to this Authority; it shall 
consist of three full-time members, to be appointed 
by the Governor for a term of office of 9 years, 
with a possibility of reappointment after the ex- 
piration of the term 

The late Judge Joseph N. Ulman of the Supreme 
Bench of Ba‘timore, a noted author on problems 
of criminal justice and a member of the committee 
which prepared the draft of the act, described its 
main features as follows :* 


The act provides that convicted offenders within the 
age group over the juvenile court age and under 
twenty-one shall be committed to the Youth Correction 
Authority for correctional treatment in all cases ex- 
cept those in which the trial court imposes the death 
penalty or life imprisonment at one end of the scale, 
or imposes a fine or a short term of imprisonment for 
minor offenses at the other end. The act provides an 
extended period of control by the Authority which may 
in exceptional cases, and subject to judicial review, 
continue for the life of the offender. The Authority 
is given wide discretion and the greatest measure of 
elasticity in dealing with the offender. It may release 
him under supervision before any period of incarcera- 
tion whatever, it may limit his freedom slightly in a 
work camp or a supervised boarding home, or severely 
in a prison cell; and it may change its method of treat- 
ment from time to time and from less to more. and 
again to less severe forms as the exigencies of the 
individual case require. This plan ditfers from all 
existing practice in that it subjects the offender to 
continuous planned control by a_ single responsible 
administrative body instead of shifting him from one 
control to another. Finally, the Authority is given the 
right to terminate its control over the offender condi- 
tionally or unconditionally as soon as it appears that 
the protection of society and the welfare of the indi- 
vidual will be served by such termination.” 


In the years since publication of the Youth Cor- 
rection Authority model law, the issue has left 
the purely theoretical stage. Four states (Cali- 
tornia, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and with certain 
modifications Massachusetts) have passed legisla- 
tion incorporating the principles and procedures 
of the model act. In other legis'atures, similar bills 
were introduced but so far failed of enactment; 
however, there are numerous indications that in 
the years to come efforts will be made by leaders 
in the correctional field and civie groups in many 
states to have such legislation put on the statute 
books. The Judicial Conference of the United 
States has fitted the plan of the Youth Correction 
Authority into a Federal Corrections Act for sub- 
mission to Congress. 

California, true to its pioneering spirit in many 
fields, was the first state to enact such legislation. 


4Joceph N. Ulman, “Youth Correction Authority Act,’’ National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association Yearbook, 1941, p. 234. 

“For further details on the California Youth Authority, see John R. 
Ell neston, Protect ng Our Ch Ildren From ‘nal Careers, New York: 
Prentice Hall, 1948: also Karl Holton, “The Californ’a Youth Authority,” 
Yearbook of the National Probation and Parole Association, 1946, pp. 
116-126. 
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Although the original California law of June 1941, 
establishing a Youth Correction Authority, drew 
heavily upon the model act of the American Law 
Institute, there were a number of important dif- 
ferences. One of them was the provision allowing 
the Authority to accept boys and girls from the 
juvenile courts (while the model act limited the 
Authority’s function to youths above the juvenile 
court age). Another deviation from the model act 
was the extension of the upper age limit to 23 
years at the time of apprehension; this, however, 
was later changed to 21 years. Unlike the model 
act, the California law left the power to grant 
probation with the courts. The name of the Au- 
thority was changed in 1948 to “Youth Authority.” 

The Youth Authority is headed by a board of 
three members appointed by the Governor; a 
unique feature is that two of the three members 
are chosen from a list of nominations prepared for 
the Governor by a panel consisting of the presi- 
dents of interested organizations, such as the Bar 
and Medical Associations of the State, the Califor- 
nia Conference of Social Work, the California 
Prison Association, the Probation and Parole Of- 
ficers’ Association, and the Teachers’ Association. 

The California Youth Authority is in charge of 
six correctional schools and institutions, one of 
which is a ranch school; four permanent forestry 
camps; and one forestry camp open only during 
the summer. These institutions, schools, and camps 
are provided for the different age groups up to the 
age of majority. 

A really well-functioning program of planned 
institutional placement stems from the services 
of a diagnostic center. The California Youth Au- 
thority’s clinic at the Preston School of Industry 
serves this particular purpose and accommodates 
140 youths from 15!. to 21 years of age. In addi- 
tion to its diagnostic and placement functions, the 
Youth Authority carries on an educational cam- 
paign throughout the state, particularly in the 
field of positive crime prevention, and assists local 
agencies in an advisory capacity. It collects statis- 
tical data from a!l criminal courts on the number 
and disposition of young offenders. Parole from 
the institutions is also vested in the Authority. 
It grants parole and supervises parolees through a 
staff of officers attached to branch parole offices.® 

In Minnesota a Youth Authority was created 
in 1947. Called the “Youth Conservation Commis- 
sion,” it consisted of five persons including the 
director of the Division of Public Institutions, the 
chairman of the State Board of Parole, and three 
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others appointed by the Governor. The district 
courts are committing to the Commission every 
person under 21 years of age convicted of a felony 
or gross misdemeanor who is not sentenced to life 
imprisonment, or imprisonment for 90 days or 
less, or to a fine only. The court also can place a 
probationer under the supervision of the Commis- 
sion. A juvenile court not having a probation offi- 
cer may request the Commission to investigate 
and accept juvenile delinquents for probation. 

In the same year, Wisconsin adopted the idea 
of a Youth Authority by creating a “Youth Serv- 
ice Commission” consisting of 11 members who 
are appointed by the Governor with power of in- 
quiry and the duty to make recommendations re- 
garding the welfare of children and youth. Its 
operating arm is the newly established Youth 
Service division within the Department of Public 
Welfare. Wisconsin was fortunate that its De- 
partment of Public Welfare, even before the pas- 
sage of the 1947 act, had at its disposal a well- 
integrated correctional service, including a staft 
and facilities for diagnosis. The law specifies that 
juvenile court commitments and commitments of 
minors where the penalty is less than life impris- 
onment, shall be to the Youth Service Division of 
the Department of Public Welfare, which may con- 
fine the youthful offender or permit him to be at 
liberty under supervision, and subesquently grant 
a discharge. Other functions assigned to this de- 
partment are crime prevention work and the per- 
formance of presentence investigation when called 
for by local courts. 

From these examples in three states it is appar- 
ent that the basic idea of the model Youth Correc- 
tion Authority Act has been considered as realistic 
enough to be translated into legislative acts and 
administrative practice. The California experi- 
ment, in particular, shows the real contribution 
which diagnostic services at observation and class- 
ification centers can render in the handling of de- 
linquents. It further demonstrates that the central- 
ization of control of a number of variegated in- 
stitutional and other services makes possible the 
assignment of the youthful offender to the proper 
facilities and the transfer to another place when 
necessary. It abolishes the haphazard and planless 
commitment procedure to which the judges in 
many states are driven due to lack of study centers 
and the crazy-quilt of institutions—public as well 
as private—which are not co-ordinated with each 
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other and which often are not supervised at all, 
or only superficially, by a central state agency. 
Because of its underlying philosophy of a system- 
atic approach to the youthful offender, the idea 
of the Youth Correction Authority has been called 
“the most revolutionary step taken in American 
penology since the establishment of the Elmira 
Reformatory, and much more promising than that 
innovation.””® 


The idea of the Family Court 


Not only vertically did the juvenile court idea 
expand, permeating, as we have seen, criminal 
justice procedure in adult cases but it also tran- 
scended its orginal scope horizontally by influenc- 
ing, to a certain degree, the handling of cases 
dealing with all kinds of family matters. These 
cases concerning situations of domestic relations, 
legal custody, adoption, illegitimacy, and similar 
problems might be under the jurisdiction of the 
general courts or, by act of the state legislature, 
be assigned to courts especially created for their 
adjudication. 

The juvenile court in some localities is closely 
connected with the domestic relations court; or 
the juvenile court, according to the laws of various 
states might have jurisdiction over guardianship, 
custody, adoption, illegitimacy, consent to mar- 
riage of minors, and annulments of marriage to 
minors. Probation officers, especially in smaller 
probation departments, have to handle not only ju- 
venile court cases but also domestic relations mat- 
ters, usually called desertion and nonsupport cases, 
and cases of establishment of paternity of children 
born out of wedlock. It is obvious that the princi- 


_ples and methods of juvenile court procedure are 
influencing the handling of all family cases, es- 


pecially if they are prepared in the same probation 
department or in a domestic relations’ court proba- 
tion department operating in close proximity to 
the juvenile court. 

In general, however, the development of special 
domestic relations courts, sometimes called family 
courts, has been much more sporadic than that 
of the juvenile court. Neglect to support wife and 
children, or desertion and nonsupport, are in many 
jurisdictions considered misdemeanors or sum- 
mary offenses, and the begetting of a child out of 
wedlock (often called in the statute “fornication 
and bastardy’’) also is a criminal offense. These 
cases, therefore, are usually heard in the criminal 
courts of general jurisdiction. There is still com- 
paratively little social service within the court 
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machinery offered in the adjudication of these 
cases, although their very nature obviously would 
call for it. Adoption proceedings mostly take place 
in the probate courts, again with the emphasis on 
the legal phase, although in this field public and 
private welfare agencies play an increasingly im- 
portant role and assist the courts in the prepara- 
tion of these cases with regard to their social and 
psychological aspects. 

The idea of establishing special courts with com- 
prehensive jurisdiction in all matters concerning 
family and child welfare, requiring judicial dispo- 
sition, has been advanced for several years by 
leaders in the field of law and social work, but it 
has been translated into practice only in a few 
places. Recently it received a new impetus through 
the National Conference on Family Life, held in 
Washington, D.C., in May 1948. In a report drafted 
by a committee of the American Bar Association 
for this conference, the establishment of family 
courts—aptly described as “socialized courts with 
socialized laws’”—was recommended. This report 
was adopted by the House of Delegates of the 
American Bar Association which met in Seattle 
in 1948. Pointing to the modern juvenile court as 
prototype, this report said :* 


We suggest handling our unhappy and delinquent 
spouses much as we handle our delinquent children. 
Often their behavior is not unlike that of a delinquent 
child, and for much the same reasons. We would take 
them out of the quasicriminal divorce court and deal 
with them and their problems in a socialized court. 
When a marriage gets sick there is a cause. This cause 
manifests itself in the behavior, or misbehavior, of one 
or both spouses. Instead of determining whether a 
spouse has misbehaved and then “punishing” him by 
rewarding the aggrieved spouse with a divorce decree 
we would follow the general pattern of the juvenile 
court and endeavor to diagnose and treat, to discover 
the fundamental cause, then bring to bear all available 
resources to remove or rectify it. 


The report further points out that “the proposal 
to have all justiciable family matters handled by 
one court is far from new. It has been tried and 
has long since passed the experimental stage. For 
over 30 years Cincinnati has had sucn a court. 
From the outset the soundness of the idea became 
more and more apparent, and soon other Ohio 
cities fell in line and for years the seven largest 
(next after Cleveland, which has an independent 
juvenile court) have had such integrated family 
courts.” Other examples of family courts in ex- 
istence are the Municipal Court of Philadelphia, 
created in 1913, and the Family Court of New 

*National Conference on Family Life, Action Area: Legal Problems. 
Report prepared by a committee headed by Reginald Heber Smith, chair- 


man, and Judge Paul W. Alexander, vice-chairman, March 1948 (mimeo- 
graphed). 


Castle County (Wilmington), Delaware, estab- 
lished by act of 1945. 

There exists a difference of opinion whether 
divorce cases should be included in the jurisdic- 
tion of a comprehensive family court. The previ- 
ously mentioned report of the National Conference 
on Family Life favors the handling of divorce 
cases in the family court. The objection to this 
proposition usually is based on the argument that 
it would be incongruous to confer jurisdiction over 
divorce proceedings upon a family court which 
should be devoted principally to the maintenance 
and strengthening of family life. Another objec- 
tion is that divorce cases may “take too large a 
part of the court’s time and facilities.” 

But even with divorce cases being heard by 
courts of general jurisdiction, as is the present 
rule, the need for social investigation especially 
where children are involved, has been recognized 
by a number of judges in several states sitting in 
divorce cases. Such inroads of social aspects into 
the primarily legal procedure, as customarily em- 
ployed in divorce actions, is another example of 


the expansion of juvenile court techniques into 
related fields. 


Juvenile Court Influence on Adult Criminal Courts 


We have seen that basic principles of juvenile 
court philosophy and practice have influenced de- 
cisively the Youth Correction Authority move- 
ment, especially in regard to the need of social 
and medical diagnoses before disposition. While 
the scope of jurisdiction of Youth Authorities, 
both in theory and practice, is confined to per- 
sons below 21 years of age, the influence of the 
juvenile court idea has in several respects crossed 
the border of that age limit and has invaded the 
criminal justice administration in adult cases. The 
two most outstanding examples of this develop- 
ment are the presentence investigation, including 
the utilization of medical diagnostic facilities, and 
the use of probation. 

Use of the presentence investigations for adult 
cases.—The idea of individualization of justice 
which has found a concrete expression in the es- 
tablishment of the juvenile courts also has 
prompted the demand for presentence investiga- 
tions in adult cases, similar to the inquiries which 
customarily are made in cases of juvenile delin- 
quency. Although this demand is far from univer- 
sal, an ever increasing number of judges are real- 
izing today the necessity of knowing more about 
the offender than what the trial with its strict rules 
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of evidence and its exclusive limitation to the 
determination of guilt or innocence is likely to 
reveal. In order to pronounce a sentence that 
should serve the rehabilitation of the offender, the 
judge must have knowledge of the personality of 
the defendant, his social environment, his physical 
and mental make-up; he must have insight into 
the defendant’s personal needs and, if possible, 
into the reason for his antisocial conduct. The 
presentence investigation supplies him with this 
information. One of the most important features 
of juvenile court procedure thus finds increasing 
recognition in the handling of adult offenders. 

However, the safeguards which the law provides 
for the defendant in criminal trials must be re- 
spected. Therefore, information gathered through 
presentence investigation should be available only 
to the judge since the purpose of the investigation 
has nothing to do with the establishment of guilt 
or innocence and is only to be used after conviction 
of the accused person.‘ 

In the beginning, judges requested presentence 
investigations almost exclusively in cases where 
the granting of probation was contemplated. This 
is also apparent in the not too numerous statutory 
provisions on presentence investigation in several 
states. 

The later development, though still quite spo- 
radic, showed that not only in those situations 
where probation was a likely disposition, but also 
in other more serious cases, presentence investiga- 
tions were considered by the judges as a vital 
necessity. The federal judicial system has probably 
gone farthest toward a more universal use of pre- 
sentence investigation. The Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure for the District Courts of the United States, 
adopted by the United States Supreme Court in 
1946, specify that “the probation service of the 
court shall make a presentence investigation and 
report to the court before the imposition of sen- 
tence or the granting of probation unless the court 
otherwise directs.” (Rule 32-c). 

Presentence investigations are carried out by 
the probation departments of the local courts or, 
wherever they exist, by state probation depart- 
ments. The compilation of social data follows quite 
closely the principles governing the preparation 
of social case studies in juvenile cases. In addition 
to the social investigation, the diagnoses of the 
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34 (c) (2), Proposed Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure,” in FEDERAL 
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offender by psychologists and psychiatrists are re- 
quested by some courts. Such facilities might be 
offered to the courts by clinics in hospitals and re- 
search institutions, or they might be established 
by the courts themselves as their own special serv- 
ices. An example of this type is the Behavior 
Clinic of the Quarter Sessions Court of Allegheny 
County (Pittsburg), Pennsylvania, created in 1937 
by the Board of Judges and maintained through 
funds supplied by the county commissioners. 

Another example of a presentence clinic is the 
Medical Department of the Municipal Court of 
Philadelphia which is an integral part of this 
court and not only diagnoses children’s cases but 
also adults standing trial before its criminal divi- 
sion and those referred by other local and federal 
courts in the area. There are a number of courts 
throughout the country utilizing similar services. 
Certain states are particularly well equipped along 
psychiatric lines, notably California, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Use of probation for adult offenders——Probation 
has its historical roots in the treatment of adults 
as well as juvenile offenders. As a tool of modern 
juvenile court procedure, however, probation has 
gained a much wider recognition and generally has 
shown a more advanced development than it has 
in the handling of adult cases. It has been this 
very development in the juvenile field that in re- 
cent years increasingly influenced the practice of 
probation for adult offenders. Supervision of 
adults on probation—though in some jurisdictions 
still not more than a routine “roll call” through the 
probationer’s reporting to the probation officer in 
person or by mail—by now has been recognized in 
many progressive courts as a positive and scientific 
form of correctional treatment. Here, the fruitful 
experience of employing casework principles in the 
supervision of children has stimulated the use of 
advanced methods of guidance and counseling of 
adult probationers. The constructive use of au- 
thority in juvenile cases has pointed the way 
toward a similar approach to the adult offender. 
The utilization of community resources in the 
fields of health, family welfare, recreation and 
vocational guidance by the probation officer has 
proved of equal importance in juvenile and adult 
cases. 

The various examples of the expansion of the 
juvenile court’s philosophy and practice, as pre- 
sented here, tend to confirm the prophetic state- 
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ment of Judge Benjamin Lindsey, one of the first 
protagonists of the juvenile court. More than 30 
years ago he said: “The chief significance of the 


*M. Parmelee, Criminology. New York: Macmillan, 1918, p. 407. 
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juvenile court movement is that in breaking away 
from the old procedure it is preparing the way 
for a new procedure for adults as well as for chil- 
dren.’”" 


Keeping Children Out of Jails: 
It Can Be Done 


By AUSTIN H. MAcCORMICK 
Executive Director, The Osborne Association 


JAMES H. DOOLING* 
Assistant to the Executive Director, The Osborne Association 


ATE last vear the Osborne Association, in 
is collaboration with the National Jail Associa- 
tion, launched a campaign against the widespread 
practice of confining children in county jails, 97.3 
percent of which have been rated below 60 on a 
scale of 100 by federal jail inspectors. The cam- 
paign, made possible by a grant from the Chil- 
dren’s Fund of Michigan, has the endorsement 
of the National Conference of Juvenile Agencies, 
the Society for the Prevention of Crime, and other 
agencies interested in child welfare in general and 
juvenile delinquency in particular. A close working 
relationship has been established with the National 
Probation and Parole Association, which for some 
years has been doing notable work in the field of 
juvenile detention and, more than any other organ- 
ization, has thrown light on bad practices and on 
feasible ways of correcting them. 

The collaborating agencies have no illusions as 
to the extent and complexity of the problem. The 
crusade undoubtedly will mean years of sustained 
effort before progress on a wide front can be reg- 
istered. It assuredly snould have been started 
decades ago. 

The shame of our aptly named common jails has 
been tolerated far too long by a public that at 
best can plead ignorance—the lamest of all excuses 
-——by public officials to whom the jail is usually 
only another pawn in the political game, and by 
professional penologists who state frankly that 
the “jail problem has got us licked” but, in truth, 
have never given it a real fight. We share with 
the public and private child welfare agencies of the 
country the specific shame of allowing thousands 


*Mr. Dooling left the staff of The Osborne Association in July 194%. 


of children to be confined in these pesthouses, but 
it is too heavy a burden of guilt for us to carry 
even with their help. 


Exposures and Excoriation Not Enough 


How to eliminate even this one of the jail’s many 
iniquities poses a difficult planning problem. It 
will not be enough to expose conditions in our 
jails. They have been exposed ad nauseam and the 
public has proved that it has a strong stomach. 
it will not be enough to excoriate sheriffs and jail- 
ers, even when they keep a 10-year-old boy for 
weeks in a cell in which nobody should put a pig. 
The best ones will say “What else am I to do?” The 
worst ones will say “So what?” All too many have 
little concern for what happens to children or any- 
one else so long as they hold their jobs. Education 
in many cases is as unprofitable as excoriation; 
sheriffs do not stay around long enough to learn. 
Since last November’s election, for example. 550 
new sheriffs have come on the scene in our 3,000 
counties. 

Education, nevertheless, must be our chief mode 
of attack. It must be education in not more than 
two-syllable words, education that gets down to 
bedrock principles and procedures. And_ before 
we start educating county commissioners, sheriffs 
and jailers, we need some educating ourselves. 
What they want from us is not glittering general- 
ities but common sense solutions of specific prob- 
lems, not merely what they should do but how they 
can do it, not merely demands to get children out 
of jails but advice on where to put them. 

To learn some of the practical answers to the 
problem of the child who must be detained, pilot 
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studies have been undertaken in two states, one 
Northern and the other Southern, that are making 
an earnest effort to solve the problem. In New 
Jersey, where the full co-operation of the State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies and its 
Division of Inspection has been given, the study 
is nearly completed. In North Carolina, where the 
State Department of Public Welfare is similarly 
co-operating the study is also in progress. Through 
these and other studies in carefully selected areas 
it is hoped to assemble information that will serve 
as a practical guide to county officials. It should 
prove especially useful to probation officers and 
others charged with child-caring responsibilities, 
who often are faced with the job of finding a place 
in which to detain a boy or girl who otherwise 
will be thrown into a jail that is unfit even for 
adults. 


Education Must Aim at Action 


Education also must be the first step toward 
securing public interest and action. By education, 
however, we do not mean steaming up the public 
to hasty and perhaps unwise action by heart- 
rending tales of children cringing in terror from 
crazy or drunken cell-mates. The public, as well 
as the officials, must be told what to do, what 
methods people have found practicable. Our aim 
must be to bring about a sustained—not sporadic 
—public interest and intelligent—not hysterical 
—public action. 

So much has been written and so much more 
said about detaining children in jail that we run 
the risk of assuming everyone recognizes it as bad 
practice and, therefore, it will only be a matter of 
time before this abuse is ended. We would be just 
as wrong to assume that, since everyone knows 
you should not cross a busy street against a red 
light, there will soon be an end to jaywalking. Safe- 
ty education helps but, even where there are laws 
against it, most people keep on jaywalking unless 
the laws not only have teeth in them but teeth 
that bite. New York City, with the world’s largest 
municipal police force, is one of the worst cities 
in the country for jaywalking. In Washington the 
pedestrian waits for the light to change because, 
if he does not, he will get a ticket and a fine. 

During the past 50 years every state and terri- 
tory of the United States has adopted juvenile 
courts or some form of special, socialized pro- 
cedure for dealing with delinquent juveniles. Cer- 

1Report on Juvenile Detention, Nat‘onal Conference on Prevention and 


Control of Juvenile Delinquency, Washington, D.C., November 1946, 
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tainly within that time the red light against jail- 
ing a child should have flashed everywhere. As a 
matter of fact, 28 states and the District of Colum- 
bia have posted signs: “Observe the lights; it is 
against the law to jail children.” Other states 
have contented themselves with framing warnings, 
some loosely worded and others more exact, but all 
unmistakable in their intent. Unfortunately many 
of the stop signals carry explanatory signs saying, 
in effect, that it is all right to cross against the 
light if you are in a hurry, or have too many other 
things on your mind, or think nobody is looking. 

The result is that by the most conservative esti- 
mates this country still jails some 40,000 children 
a year,' a number equal to all the children in the 
State of Delaware between the ages of 10 and 17! 
Furthermore, if we accept the more realistic esti- 
mates of 50,000 to 100,000—and we seem safe in 
doing so—it means we jail annually the equivalent 
of the entire 10- to 17-year-old population of a city 
the size of Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Denver, 
Atlanta, or Cincinnati. 


Probation Officers Can’t Be Cynics 


It would scarcely seem necessary to marshal 
again the arguments against jailing juveniles. All 
of us are aware that such malpractice is a nega- 
tion of the principles of the juvenile court and 
most of us are fully conscious of the contaminating 
and degrading influences of the average jail on 
adults—not to mention children. It seems hard to 
conceive that anyone, particularly a probation 
officer or one attached to a juvenile court in any 
capacity, could take the “hard-boiled” attitude on 
this question. But there are such officials, few as 
they may be. Not long ago we met such a person: 
a chief probation officer and referee for the juve- 
nile court of a populous county in a progressive 
state. It was a county lacking neither in financial 
resources nor in education, nonetheless it had been 
the custom for many years to lock up juveniles 
in the combined jail and workhouse. There was a 
state law of the type that permits jailing juveniles 
if they are segregated from adults. One of the 
county commissioners has fought consistently for 
a special detention facility for children and has 
had the support of many civic and fraternal organ- 
izations. But he has not had support from the 
source that should be the most concerned; he has 
again and again come up against the roadblock 
of the juvenile court staff itself! 

“Why spend a lot of money fixing up a fancy 
place for these kids?” the chief probation officer 
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wanted to know. “Most of them come from dumps 
and if you make it too easy for them they’ll get 
so they want to go to the detention home for a 
vacation. Bars don’t bother kids like that and, 
anyhow, they’re always kept separate from the 
older prisoners.” 

As it developed, the “segregated” section for 
juveniles at the workhouse-jail consisted of a room 
over the wing of the women’s jail—a room with 
double-deck beds. There were two girls in the 
room. Were there any others being detained? No, 
the matron explained, that was all. What if there 
were others—what if there were boys, too? “Oh, 
we'd fix up a place for the girls over here some- 
where, and the boys would go over there—” mo- 
tioning vaguely toward the men’s wing. 


Proper Detention Isn‘t “Mollycoddling” 


In the men’s section an attendant was asked 
where they segregated boys. He looked baffled 
for a moment and then replied, “You mean juve- 
niles? Oh, we keep them in a special room—over 
there.”’ Did he mean the room over the women’s 
wing? “Yeah, that’s the one,” he said. But, it was 
pointed out, there were already two girls there. 
“We hardly ever have boys and girls at the same 
time,”’ he countered. And if they did have? “Well,” 
he said thoughtfully, ‘one night, come to think of 
it, we did have a 12-year-old like that, so we fixed 
him up with a cot in the bullpen. He was lonesome, 
poor kid, and the older prisoners comforted him.” 

The county commissioner who had been such 
a thorn in the side of the probation chief recalled 
that case. “I went in there at 10 o’clock that night 
and took the boy home with me,” he said. “When 
I brought him to the next juvenile court session 
there was hell to pay, but I threatened to keep 
right on doing the same thing every time I heard 
about it.” 

“That’s the kind of stuff you’re up against,” the 
probation chief commented. “A lot of busybodies 
are butting in all the time and interfering with the 
way we handle the kids. It’s no wonder so many 
of them keep going bad until we have to send them 
along to the reform school. There’s absolutely no 
sense in mollycoddling kids. I’ve found that out.” 

Happily there are not many professional work- 
ers in the juvenile field with the extreme point of 
view of the officer cited, but the number of those 
who fear “mollycoddling” is startling. Some call 
it just that, and others are more cautious in ex- 
plaining that ‘what we want to avoid is pamper- 
ing.” 


Detention Has Definite Purposes 


It might be well at this point to pause and ask 
ourselves why we detain children in certain cases, 
Certainly it is not so we can either mollycoddle or 
pamper them, though if the truth were known 
most of them could stand a little kindness and 
decency for a change. We detain primarily because 
we want to make certain that a runaway will not 
run away again before his case is disposed of, or 
because whatever the child calls his home is not 
a fit place to remain in, or because he would be 
in danger of getting into more trouble if not placed 
under control until a wise solution to his problem 
can be worked out. Sometimes detaining a child 
is a slap at indifferent or neglectful parents. What- 
ever the reason for detention, the common jail 
does not satisfy the requirements. To a vast num- 
ber of officials throughout the country, however, 
it apparently does, else we should not have such 
a staggering number of children jailed every year. 

Such persons seem to be satisfied with keeping 
children in “cold storage” until the court is ready 
to act. Unfortunately the figure of speech is not 
an accurate one, for there is too much spoilage in 
the process. We are dealing here with living, think- 
ing, human beings—pretty well mixed up in their 
thinking at that—and not with a side of beef or 
a sack of potatoes. Even if we were dealing with 
the latter, we would not leave them long in a 
filthy, vermin-ridden vault. And with a human 
being in jail we not only have spoilage to think 
about but the jail stigma he will carry the rest 
of his life. Finally, jailing a child means that if 
the juvenile court treatment is to be anything more 
than a fruitless formalism, we have begun the way 
best calculated to make the child unreceptive and 
unresponsive to it. 

We must recognize that detention is more than 
a cold-storage process; that it is in itself the first 
step of whatever treatment we propose for the 
juvenile offender. Even if his be one of those cases 
which have been filling folders for years, detention 
can be a time when we learn something new and 
significant of his reactions and behavior. It can 
furnish the first real opportunity to find out what 
makes him tick, removed from the environment 
that contributed to his delinquency. 


What Happens There Helps or Harms 


The detention period—always considering it as 
temporary detention—is not the time for deep 
therapy, short of an emergency, but there is no 
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more reason why detention care should neglect 
the principles of first aid for the delinquent than 
there is for being content to push a hit-and-run 
victim off the highway and let him lie unattended 
until the ambulance arrives. 

Detention, properly carried out, aims at many 
more things than merely holding the delinquent 
in a controlled environment, though it must first 
of all do that. Its broader scope is to administer 
whatever restoratives for body and spirit are pos- 
sible and feasible and, by utilizing this opportun- 
ity to study the child to supply the juvenile court 
with something more than the name, address, age, 
and offense charged. Confinement in a common 
jail can serve none of these purposes. 

Youth House in New York City has cared for 
12,977 boys in a 4-year period. It has been criti- 
cized by people who should know better for con- 
sidering its function to be treatment as well as 
detention, although its critics know that the staff 
of this detention facility includes persons who are 
fully trained in treatment techniques. Recognizing 
that it is dangerous for places of detention lacking 
trained personnel to attempt intensive treatment, 
we agree with the executive director of Youth 
House, who sums up his principles in the following 
words :* 

If we have come to accept the use of the detention 
home for the temporary care of children as a step in 
the rehabilitative process, we will have made great 
progress... f we have come to the recognition 
that once a child is received in a detention home he is 
in a treatment process, whatever that may entail, we 


shall have made considerable strides over that which 
is implied in the mere physical holding of a child. 


There Are Many Methods of Detention 


Once having conceded that jails defeat the aims 
of proper detention and that whatever “treatment” 
takes place there is likely to be of the baneful type, 
there invariably rises the question: “What if we 
have no detention home? Where can we put the 
child except in jail?” Certainly the jailer who 
honestly asks that question cannot be expected 
to supply the answer and, in many cases, neither 
can the sheriff. As a rule both hold their jobs 
directly or indirectly at the pleasure of the county 
commissioners and have to get along with what 
physical plant there is unless the commissioners 
choose to loosen the county purse strings. 

It would be an exceptionally powerful and con- 
scientious sheriff or an exceptionally courageous 


°2Frank J. Cohen, Fourth Annual Report of Executive Director, The 
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and gifted jailer who could conduct successfully 
a one-man campaign to get proper detention facil- 
ities if his commissioners were opposed, or even 
lukewarm about the question. On the other hand, 
the probation officer who has his heart in his pro- 
fession can readily muster the progressive forces 
of the communities he serves. He is the good right 
arm of the juvenile court and commands the con- 
fidence of the court. If the court makes a stand, 
county commissioners will have a hard time justi- 
fying inertia or opposition to safeguarding the 
wards of that court. 

For any county there is always an answer to 
what can be done with children needing detention; 
there is no county so poverty stricken that it must 
jail them. If one has the energy and interest to 
hunt for them, there are always respectable and 
reliable couples who can be induced to accept a 
child or two on a boarding home basis for a modest 
per diem fee. If there are too many cases for such 
a method, or suitable homes are not available, 
there is the regional detention facility plan by 
which two or more adjacent counties share the 
expenses of a common home. If long distances 
make this method impracticable, there is always a 
room or two in a county-owned building—a court- 
house or a hospital—that can be adapted to detain- 
ing children. The boarding home method may not 
always be ideal and the other methods may not 
always be most convenient, but they are far and 
away better than the quick and easy solution of 
the jail. 


State Supervision Seems to Be Final Solution 


All these considerations, however, lead back to 
the question of how to assure ending jail detention. 
If one is realistic about it, the answer is the same 
as the answer to getting the color-blind, the short- 
sighted, the opinionated and the heedless pe- 
destrian to obey the red light. 

In an earlier paper, it was concluded that the 
problem of children in jails cannot be attacked 
effectively on the local or county level alone.* It 
was pointed out that it virtually would be impossi- 
ble to inform, convert, and stimulate to action 
the people and officials of over 3,000 counties, and 
that approaching the problem on the federal level 
would be deemed interference with both county 
and state rights. The state level of approach thus 
emerges by elimination. The state must be the 
policeman who sees that the red light is not ig- 
nored. 

The most effective step on the state level would 
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appear to be to secure passage of legislation giving 
the state department of correction, or state de- 
partment of public welfare, inspection and super- 
visory authority over all city and county jails, 
under a law which places rigid restrictions against 
jailing children. The very fact that, although 28 
states and the District of Columbia had strict laws 
against jailing juveniles, last year only Connecti- 
cut and New Hampshire claimed never to use jails, 
is evidence enough that red lights and warning 
signs alone do not suffice. 


New Jersey Proves the Point 


New Jersey has shown what can be done. With 
enactment of its Juvenile Court Act of 1929, de- 
tention of children was prohibited “in any prison, 
jail, lockup, police station, vehicle or other place 
where the child can come in contact with any adult 
convicted of crime or under arrest and charged 
with crime.’ As in many other states which have 
similar statutes today, the intent obviously was to 
forbid all detention of juveniles in jails. The clos- 
ing phrase was interpreted by some counties, how- 
ever, to mean that detention was permitted in seg- 
regated sections of jails: that is, if a child did not 
physically come in contact with adult prisoners. In 
order to close this last loophole, the legislature 
passed an amended law in 1947, effective July 1, 
1948, which stated flatly: ““No child under the age 
of 16 coming within the provisions of this subtitle 
(Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court) shall be 
placed in any prison, jail, lockup or police station.” 

Commissioner Sanford Bates of the Department 
of Institutions and Agencies transmitted to state 
and county administrators his interpretation of 
the Act and the basis on which he would enforce 
it. It was: 


First, that actual propinquity should be removed 
between adult and child prisoners and second, that the 
child should not be stigmatized by having it said or 
understood or thought that he went to a place com- 
monly recognized as a jail or building where adult 
prisoners are sent. 


The matter did not rest there. Commissioner 
Bates has a Division of Inspection within his de- 
partment. From the day the amended law was 
passed his inspectors in the field stressed the date 
on which it would become effective, not alone ex- 
plaining how but why it would be enforced. It 
would be a little less than the truth to say that all 
counties were in accord after the new legislation 
any more than before it. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that none had the excuse that the meaning 
of the law was not quite clear, or could argue that 
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only occasionally was it necessary to jail a child 
under 16, or that it agreed with the law but would 
get around to establishing other detention facili- 
ties some other day. New Jersey found it necessary 
neither to club or to threaten: it was enough that 
there was a state agency to see whether or not 
children were being held in jails contrary to law, 
Counties knew there were sanctions if it came to 
a test. 


North Carolina Is Getting Results 


New Jersey is not alone in its recognition that 
the power to end jailing of children must stem 
from the state level. The North Carolina State 
Department of Public Welfare for years has given 
leadership to the drive against confining children 
in jails. Its approach has been one of a broad ed- 
ucational nature, emphasizing the philosophy that 
the temporary emergency care of children is a 
function of child-serving agencies (specifically ju- 
venile courts and departments of public welfare) 
and not the responsibility of law-enforcement 
personnel. This approach, through publications, 
speeches, state conferences, annual institutes, and 
consultant services, has been directed not only 
toward those serving in the child welfare field but 
also toward the county law-enforcement personnel. 
It has resulted, in practically all of North Caro- 
jina’s 100 counties, in an acceptance of the tenet 
that the disposition, including temporary care, of 
children apprehended in delinquent behavior be- 
comes the immediate responsibility of juvenile 
court or public welfare personnel. 

Statistics on the detention of juveniles are com- 
viled from data received monthly from county 
jails and juvenile courts. There has been a marked 
and consistent decrease in the detention of chil- 
dren in jails since 1936, with the exception of the 
past 3 years in which there has been a leveling off, 
presumably as a result of improved recording tech- 
niques developed by the present Commissioner of 
Public Welfare, Dr. Ellen Winston. 

In cases of detention of children in jails, the 
county superintendent of public welfare is im- 
mediately asked for a full report. As a further 
step, sheriffs and chiefs of police are sent copies 
of such correspondence so that, as Doctor Winston 
puts it, “they will be informed we are following 
up on the situation.” 


Other States Have Taken Action 


There are other heartening signs on the horizon. 
When Wisconsin, in 1947, established within its 
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State Department of Public Welfare a Youth Serv- 
ice Division to accept juveniles and minors from 
appropriate courts for supervision and institutional 
care, it required by law that the state department 
assist counties in setting up proper detention fa- 
cilities for juveniles. Minnesota’s Youth Service 
Commission and the Massachusetts Youth Service 
Board, established in 1947 and 1948, are required 
to concern themselves with problems of detention 
as well as of training and treatment. California 
is likely this year to pass a measure, which had 
strong support in the last legislature, that would 
give the State Department of Corrections jail in- 
spection authority and power to enforce acceptable 
standards. 

Sherwood Norman, consultant for the National 
Probation and Parole Association and an expert 
in the field of juvenile detention, has cited Connec- 
ticut as offering “the most encouraging plan” for 
juvenile detention. He said :+ 


It operates three regional homes, serving the entire 
state. While most communities can cut down the 
amount of jail detention for children with ingenuity 


*Sherwood Norman, “Children’s Prisons,” Survey Midmonthly, June 
1948, pp. 182-84. 

5Sherwood Norman, The Design and Construction of Detention 
Homes for the Juvenile Court, National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion, New York City, 1947; Ruth S. Talman and Ralph G. Wales, Juve- 
nile Detention in California, California Advisory Committee on Deten- 
tion Home Problems, Los Angeles, 1946. 


and determination, it seems very unlikely that we can 
keep children completely out of jail until all states 
offer these regional homes. Such homes, operated with 
high standards, and including some casework and 
groupwork, could make it possible for our juvenile 
courts to operate far more effectively in the years to 
come. - 


Approved standards for juvenile detention facil- 
ities have been worked out and are available in 
convenient form in manuals published by NPPA 
and by an officially sponsored California commit- 
tee.” These manuals, based on thorough study, 
contain plans and specifications for buildings of 
various sizes, and describe the programs that 
should be carried on, as well as the personnel 
needed for the programs. 

They point the way to progressive action that 
could be taken immediately by cities and counties 
where either a local or regional detention home 
can be established. In small and remote counties 
we shall have to utilize boarding homes and other 
methods referred to earlier. But once we have au- 
thorized the state to take leadership in this all- 
important problem, we shall be in a position to set 
up red lights and to stop those who wilfully or 
heedlessly run through them. It may even be that 
some day we shall not need the policeman at the 
crossing, but he is badly needed now! 


AIL: An unbelievably filthy institution in which are confined men and 
J women serving sentences for misdemeanors and crimes, and men and 

women not under sentence who are simply awaiting trial. With few 
exceptions, having no segregation of the unconvicted from the convicted, 
the well from the diseased, the youngest and most impressionable from the 
most degraded and hardened. Usually swarming with bedbugs, roaches, 
lice, and other vermin; has an odor of disinfectant and filth which is appall- 
ing; supports in complete idleness countless thousands of able-bodied men 
and women, and genera!ly affords ample time and opportunity to assure 
inmates a complete course in every kind of viciousness and crime. A melting 
pot in which the worst elements of the raw material in the criminal world 
are brought forth blended and turned out in absolute perfection. 


—JOSEPH F. FISHMAN in Crucibles of Crime 
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Foster Homes for Juvenile Delinquents 


By HERBERT D. WILLIAMS, PH.D. 
Director, Juvenile Welfare Board, Pinellas County, Florida 


AN foster family homes be used for the reha- 

bilitation of juvenile delinquents? If so, what 
kinds of homes are needed and where and how can 
they be found? What safeguards must be used 
to insure that efforts in this direction are suc- 
cessful? What experience have we to go on in the 
use of such homes? Which juvenile delinquents can 
be placed in foster homes? What kind of super- 
vision is necessary for such placement? These 
are just a few of the questions which occur to any- 
one who is contemplating the use of foster homes 
for juvenile delinquents. 

There has been an increasing acceptance of the 
importance of home life in social adjustment. Per- 
haps never before have the values of family life 
as determinants of the economic, social, civic, and 
other adjustments of adults been so generally rec- 
ognized as now. At the same time there has been 
more understanding of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of institutions and other forms of group 
care for juveniles. Better understanding of the 
personalities of delinquents as a result of the de- 
velopment of mental hygiene clinics, together with 
some research on the results of placement of chil- 
dren under various auspices also have helped to 
improve treatment methods of all kinds—the use 
of foster homes is one of these. 

There are different types of foster home care: 
the adoption home, the boarding home, the wage 
home, the free or work home. In its early begin- 
ning foster home care was limited almost exclu- 
sively to the adoption home, the wage home, the 
free or work home. In general, there has been an 
increasing use of foster homes for children need- 
ing care away from their own homes. This has 
been particularly evident in the case of dependent 
and neglected children. In New York State, for 
example, only 31 percent of all children in foster 
care in 1911 were to be found in foster family 
homes, and only 8 percent were in boarding homes. 
In 1942, 58 percent were being cared for in foster 
family homes and 49 percent were in boarding 
homes. ! 

More recently the trend, as indicated above, has 


1See Howard W. Hopkirk, Institutions Serving Children. New York 


City: Russell Sage Foundation, 1944, p. 38. 
2Henry W. Thurston, The Dependent Child. New York: Columbia 


University Press, 1930, p. 1-18. 


been in the direction of foster family boarding 
homes. For delinquents this is the most satisfac- 
tory type of home. The treatment and reclama- 
tion of the delinquent places an emphasis upon 
service under close supervision and requires more 
time and effort than is the case with less serious 
problems. 


History of Foster Family Care 


As Thurston” points out, foster home care re- 
resulted from the breakdown of the feudal system 
in England. The first step in the process was the 
indenture of dependent children, based in part 
on the previous apprentice system. It had for its 
purpose making some person or family responsi- 
ble for the care of a destitute child. The only 
difference between indenture for the dependent 
child and the method used for giving industrial 
training was that in the case of the dependent 
child some advance was made to the master until 
the child was able to work. 

The first organized efforts to use foster family 
homes for the care of children was limited largely 
to the care of destitute, abandoned, and dependent 
children. About the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there was developed in the United States an 
ambitious program of placing children in homes 
in the Middle West. Children were sent out in large 
groups and were selected by families upon arrival 
at designated points. This was in the form of in- 
formal indenture. The adults to whom the child 
was given agreed, in most instances, to send the 
child to school, feed him, clothe him, and give him 
training. 

Undoubtedly, some of the children placed 
through this method were what would now be 
called delinquent children, but most of them would 
be classified as destitute children who had no rela- 
tives, or whose relatives could not provide for them 
in their own homes. 

The most ambitious effort in the direction of 
placing children in free family homes or work 
homes was that of the Children’s Aid Society of 
New York. From 1853 to 1879 this society placed 
out some 48,000 children in western and southern 
states. These placements were completely informal 
and were subject to abuses. These became known 
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and ultimately brought about many improvements 
in child placing. Among these were more careful 
investigation of the prospective home, employment 
of staff to visit the home and children, and the 
development of standards of record keeping. 

It was 1866 before there was any suggestion 
that some children needed to be placed with fam- 
ilies to whom board should be paid. This suggestion 
was made about the same time by the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Charities and by the Boston 
Children’s Aid Society.* This society began to use 
boarding homes for children appearing in the 
courts charged with crime. From this early begin- 
ning Massachusetts has continued to use foster 
care in families to a great extent. In those states 
which used institutions for the care of dependent 
and neglected children the movement toward the 
use of foster families for problem and delinquent 
children was retarded. 


Use of Foster Family Homes for Problem 
and Delinquent Children 


The beginning of the twentieth century was 
marked by a tremendous upsurge in the manifested 
interest in children. The juvenile court movement 
began in 1899. This was followed by the establish- 
ment of Big Brother, Big Sister, Boy Scout, and 
other organizations interested in juveniles.* Public 
opinion had been outraged by reports of abuses of 
children and demanded that something be done 
for their protection, and the prevention of delin- 
quency. There also was a growing skepticism re- 
garding the value of institutional care for ne- 
glected children. The relative merits of home care 
and institutional care were being debated. This 
had happened before, in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, and a mighty effort to remove the 
children from the mixed almshouses had resulted 
in the establishment of orphan asylums in this 
country. The results of placing children in these 
had been discouraging and again attempts were 
being made to discover more selective methods of 
treatment for different children. An appreciation 
of the need for “suiting the action to the needs of 
each child” which had been expressed by Birtwell® 


SJ]bid., pp. 164, 173. 

*David M. Schnieder and Albert Deutsch, History of Public Welfare 
in New York State, 1867-1940, University of Chicago Press, 1941, p. 159. 

SThurston, op. cit., p. 185. 

°See “Recommendations on Standards for Detention of Juveniles and 
Adults,’’ compiled by the National Advisory Police Committee of the 


Federal Security Agency and approved by the National Sheriff’s Asso- 
ciation and the International Association of Chiefs of Police, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1945. 

7See Victor B. Wylegala, The Use of Foster Homes for Temporary 
Detention of Children, Children’s Court of Erie County, Buffalo, N. Y., 
pp. 9. 


of the Boston Children’s Aid Society in 1888, and 
accumulated experience indicated that a variety 
of resources would be required if the individual 
needs of the child were to be met. 

Prior to 1900 the main reliance had been on 
institutional care for the juvenile offender who 
required care away from home. However, with the 
development of the juvenile court there was an 
increasing emphasis upon removing the stigma of 
crime from juvenile delinquents. Children were to 
be treated differently than adults. They were to 
be retrained. The state assumed the role of parent 
for this retraining. Every effort was to be made 
to keep the delinquent child from the adult crimin- 
al. This led to the establishment of juvenile deten- 


tion homes and separate court building or courts 
for the juveniles. 


Detention Homes Unsatisfactory for Most Part 


The detention homes were at first mostly juve- 
nile jails or wings of existing jails. They still are 
in many places. There has been an increasing con- 
cern about confining children in the same build- 
ings with adult criminals, but, while in many states 
it is against the law, children still are confined in 
common jails. Detention homes, where they exist, 
are still for the most part unsatisfactory, both as 
to plant and as to program.® The opportunities for 
contagion, emotional upset, and the difficulties of 
developing any program for a large heterogeneous 
group of all ages and abilities, constantly chang- 
ing, with varying periods of residence, have stimu- 
lated the search for a more constructive and satis- 
factory method of caring for children needing 
temporary detention care. Many children who can 
be cared for in their own homes and do not need 
to be placed in confinement are placed in detention 
care where a detention home exists. It becomes a 
catchall and destructive in its influence on chil- 
dren and on community attitudes toward children 
and their needs. Perhaps large cities need deten- 
tion homes and can afford the costly type of care 
involved. But they need a number of varying types 
to fit the needs of the children requiring temporary 
care away from their own homes. For most cities 
and counties it is, in our opinion, an expensive and 
unsatisfactory way of meeting the situation. Sev- 
eral cities and counties’ have demonstrated that 
foster family homes can be found for the detention 
care of most children who need it. These boarding 
homes reduce the number of children kept in 
detention, minimize the contagion between delin- 
quents, alleviate the emotional upsets, and provide 
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a more wholesome and normal environment for 
the child being separated from his home. 

There always will be some older adolescent de- 
linquents who cannot be contained in a regular 
foster family boarding home. They are the ag- 
gressive, gang-minded, excitement seeking, chronic 
runaway types of individuals. In larger cities there 
will be several of these. In smaller communities 
the number will be very small. Because of the dra- 
matic quality of their acts, they tend to overbal- 
ance the detention program in the direction of se- 
cure group custody—jail-like in type. It is surpris- 
ing to find that most of the so-called “tough ones” 
respond to the warmth and acceptance of a good 
foster home. Where funds are limited it would 
seem better to provide foster homes for detention 
with not more than two beds in a home, spend the 
remainder on a more adequate child welfare pro- 
gram, locking children up only after they have 
demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
such is required. 


Evaluation of Foster Home Placement 


It is a truism in the field of child welfare to say 
that the best place for a child is in his own home 
with his own parents unless the home is definitely 
destructive in its influence, and that he should 
not be removed from his home without every effort 
being made to develop whatever assets are present. 
The development of probation resulted from a rec- 
ognition of this fact. It attempts to capitalize on 
the assets which exist in the home and in the indi- 
vidual to the end that adjustment to social living 
can be brought about in the environment in which 
the child will, in all likelihood, continue to live. 
For a long time it has been recognized that the 
best institutions fail to provide the best elements 
of a good home. They are artificial and, in the 
case of most institutions for delinquents, they 
operate in a vacuum so far as normal community 
contacts and living are concerned. This has led 
to the tentative use of foster family homes for 
some of the problem and delinquent children. With 
the development of mental hygiene clinics and 
better diagnostic facilities and techniques and with 
the development of more careful observation, 
supervision and recording, together with better 
evaluation of foster parents and families, the 
boarding home placement of children who present 
behavior problems or who have committed delin- 


SWilliam Healy, Augusta F. Bronner, Edith M. H. Baylor, and J. 
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quent acts is fraught with less danger than was 
formerly the case. 

The most ambitious undertaking in this field 
was, so far as we can learn, the efforts of the 
Children’s Aid Association of Boston. The results 
of a study of 501 problem and delinquent children 
placed in foster family homes over a period of 10 
years are reported in a book by Healy, Bronner, 
Baylor and Murphy.’ They concluded that most 
delinquent children will make a better adjustment 
in carefully selected foster family boarding homes 
than in an institution, giving as a reason that the 
family life in a community setting offers a more 
natural environment and a better understanding 
of what society demands. They also emphasize the 
fact, substantiated by other experience, that a 
family home can be found for almost any child, 
regardless of his behavior problems or his offenses. 
Another emphasis which should be mentioned is 
that children do not fall into categories, such as 
dependent, neglected, truant, and delinquent. Care- 
ful study of children shows that there are no really 
distinct lines of demarcation or distinction be- 
tween these groups. They have much more in com- 
mon than is implied by such labeling. 

As a result of these studies the conclusion is 
reached that approximately 85 percent of normal 
children who have been labeled as delinquent, be- 
cause they have committed delinquent acts and 
have been brought to the attention of the author- 
ities, make a satisfactory adjustment in foster 
family boarding homes and cease to be delin- 
quents. Apparently the type of offense committed, 
or the fact that the delinquent has committed one 
or more different kinds of offenses, has little bear- 
ing on the rate of success or failure. The one sig- 
nificant factor that increased the rate of failure 
was the presence of abnormal mentality or per- 
sonality. This led to the conclusion that mentally 
abnormal delinquents and those classified as psy- 
chopathic personalities show little promise of suc- 
cess in foster family boarding homes. One rather 
surprising result of this study was that for the 
normal, successful placement for the older group 
—those between 13 and 18—was “only slightly 
less successful” than for those under 13. It is true 
that more abnormal personalities were found in 
the older group than among the younger group, 
but if these were excluded the results are as in- 
dicated above. 

To sum up in the words of the authors: 


First of all, we see plainly that delinquent children, 
even the severely delinquent, can be treated with great 
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assurance of success through placing. For normal chil- 
dren, we have found no conditions or factors, whether 
of sex, age, heredity, or type of delinquency, that prove 
great obstacles to a favorable result. For normal per- 
sonalities the chance of success is over five to one. 


It is interesting to compare the results of this 
study with those of a study made by the State 
Charities Aid Association of New York.* This 
study covered the period from 1898 to 1922 so far 
as placements were concerned, and reported that 
77.2 percent of those whose capability was known 
were capable—that is, were law abiding, managed 
their affairs with good sense, and were living in 
accordance with good moral standards of their 
communities. 

At least two of the state training schools for 
delinquent boys, the New York State Training 
School for Boys in 1937" and the Illinois Training 
School for Boys, have tried using foster homes for 
the placement of certain children committed to 
them. Funds were made available to enable the 
school to place the child in a carefully selected 
foster family boarding home, instead of permitting 
him to return to a home which had proved to be 
destructive in its influence and which did not re- 
spond to the efforts of social workers while the 
child was in the training school. Sometimes the 
home was selected and the supervision was carried 
by a social agency, but in some instances, particu- 
larly in the case of the older child, the school found 
a suitable home and supervised the child and the 
home after the placement of the child. Both schools 
established divisions of foster home care in their 
social services or after-care departments. The diffi- 
culties of finding suitable homes and the extent 
of supervision required should not be minimized, 
nor should the valuable results achieved. 


Basic Considerations in Use of Foster Homes 


Perhaps the most basic consideration in the use 
of foster family homes for problem and delinquent 
children is the extent to which the personality and 
needs of the child are known. These can be de- 
termined only by a careful study of his life history 
up to the point where he is. Not only must his own 
actions and emotional life be studied, but the atti- 
tudes of the family toward him, his attitudes to- 
ward them, the kind of influences outside the home 
which have been playing on him and their effect on 
him; the kind of setting which brings out the be- 


°How Foster Children Turn Out. A study and critical analysis of 910 
children who were placed in foster homes by the State Charities Aid 
Association and who are now 18 years of age or over. By the State 
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10See Helen P. Taussig and Alice Hyman, A Demonstration of Foster 
Home Placement for Negro Delinquent Boys, Child Welfare League of 
America Bulletin 18, June 1939, pp. 1-2; 5-7. 
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havior complained of, its psychogenesis, his rela- 
tion to his father, mother, other relatives in the 
family. All are important. The child needs to be 
studied physically, and mentally to determine his 
assets and liabilities, his interests, peculiarities, 
the content of his inner mental life, the specific 
causes of his maladjustment. In other words, it is 
necessary to bring the whole child, with all that 
implies, into consideration before definite plans 
are made for his treatment. It may be determined 
that foster care should not be considered for this 
child because of his attitude toward his parents, 
or his need for group care in an institutional set- 
ting. There are still many problems to be solved 
in working out a more accurate set of criteria for 
the use of foster homes for delinquents as against 
institutional placement. 

In general, foster homes work best for those 
who have a need for affection, individualized at- 
tention, who require closer and more intimate re- 
lationships with adults and those whose personal 
habits and attitudes are not such as to make them 
too conspicuous in a community. Other factors 
which determine whether the delinquent child 
should be sent to the institution instead of a foster 
home are inherent in the community resources 
when contrasted with the institution. Some chil- 
dren are in need of special educational tutoring 
and remedial work which may not be available in 
the community where a suitable foster home is 
located, but the institution may have such special- 
ized services. This is also true of the psychother- 
apy which may be needed in a particular case. 
Some children may need to be placed in an institu- 
tion to get the psychotherapeutic treatment re- 
quired. Some neurotic children do better in a foster 
home than in an institution if psychotherapy is 
also available. Children who do not respond to 
casework treatment are not ready for foster home 
placement, nor are those with strong aggressions 
against parent persons. 

Another group of children who may need insti- 
tutional treatment as a prelude to foster home 
vplacement are those delinquents who because of 
poor standards, indulgence, and neglect refuse to 
accept discipline. Delinquents whose mental imag- 
ery is preoccupied with thoughts of sex perversions 
and who have been indulging in perversions over 
a rather long period of time should be placed with 
caution, if at all, in boarding homes. This is also 
true of the delinquent who finds it impossible to 
accept or give affection and loyalty and who has 
been variously described as psychopathic, narcis- 
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sistic, or an individuated delinquent. As a matter 
of fact, successful treatment of this group, either 
in an institution or out of it, has been rare. Foster 
home care is not indicated for the delinquents who 
have an organic pathology of the nervous system, 
or who are psychotic, or who fall into the classi- 
fication of the defective delinquent. What has been 
said above emphasizes that the successful use of 
foster family boarding care for delinquents im- 
plies the use of scientific diagnosis as a prelude to 
placement. 

It should be said that there are some exceptions 
to what has been said above. Some foster parents 
have accomplished miracles with most unpromis- 
ing cases. So much depends upon the degree of in- 
volvement of the child in the directions indicated. 
So much depends, too, upon the patience, under- 
standing, and strengths of the foster parents. 

Another important factor which must be em- 
phasized is the selection of foster homes in which 
delinquents are to be placed. This involves a care- 
ful study of each person in the home. Also to be 
considered are the location (preferably suburban 
or rural), community educational facilities, re- 
creational facilities, clinics, personalities of the 
persons in the home, the atmosphere of the home, 
the arrangement of the home, etc. Experience in 
the use of a home is the best guide in determining 
whether it will be suitable for a given child. Some 
experience with problem children by the foster 
parents is almost a prerequisite for placement of 
delinquents in a home. Training school cottage 
parents sometimes make excellent foster parents 
for delinquent children, if they meet personality 
and attitude requirements. They will have shown 
their capacity to absorb deviations from the norm, 
will have demonstrated their patience, understand- 
ing, and the warmth of their acceptance. Not only 
should there be a careful study of the home as indi- 
cated above, but there should be careful prepar- 
ation of the foster parents for work with the prob- 
lem child. Successful placement requires a con- 
tinuing help to the foster parents. 

It goes without saying that well-trained social 
workers are required to work successfully with 
delinquents. Not only must they have had formal 
training, but they must be fitted by personality 
and temperament to work with this more difficult 
group. Experience in working with children, in- 
cluding problem children, should preceed work 
with delinquents. Above all, they must have 
patience, understanding, and an appreciation of 
the time required to overcome the attitudes and 


habits of long duration. They must be able to take 
disappointment and understand that progress to- 
ward the goal of social adjustment is filled with 
peaks and valleys of achievement. The social 
worker is perhaps the most important member 
of the team working toward the reclamation of 
the delinquent. She is the one continuing tie for 
the child throughout the process. 

We have discussed the child, the foster parents 
and the social worker. The process of making them 
all work together is involved in the follow-up or 
supervision. The skill of the social worker will 
be expressed in the supervision which she gives 
to the situation. It is through her contact with 
the child and the foster parents that the attitudes 
and problems of the child become known. Her in- 
tegrity and real interest will increase the likeli- 
hood of developing more meaningful relationships. 
The child’s relationship to the social worker should 
be the same as that toward a good adult friend. 
He should not be reminded too much of the agency, 
nor should he think of himself as one of many 
cases. The social worker should be devoted to the 
child and his problems during the time of super- 
vision. Frequent visits are necessary, especially in 
the beginning of the child’s stay in a new foster 
home. Sufficient time should be allowed so that 
the social worker can follow through on any prob- 
lems which present themselves. This means a 
small case load. 


Conclusions 


In an attempt to meet the needs of individual 
children, there has been increasing recognition of 
the necessity for developing various types of facil- 
ities. No longer is there insistence upon any one 
best method of taking care of all children present- 
ing problems of social maladjustment. The conflict 
between the advocates of institutional care for all 
and advocates of foster home care for all has now 
given way to attempts to determine just what chil- 
ren need institutional care, for how long, what 
kind, and what children need foster care, what 
kind and how secured. 

There has been an increasing use of boarding 
home care for a number of children presenting 
special problems. This is also true of those labeled 
as delinquent. Foster family boarding home care 
has been used for them in lieu of institutional 
placement, before institutional commitment, as an 
interlude with institutional residence, and follow- 
ing institutional placement. Some training schools 
for delinquents have had more than a decade of 
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experience with this type of boarding home care. 
The results have been gratifying, despite the fact 
that some of that period was during and after 
World War II when housing shortage was acute 
and conditions generally not conducive to finding 
foster homes and keeping them. 

The use of subsidized foster family boarding 
homes for detention care, for all except the largest 
cities, promises success, if properly supervised and 
subsidized. They are more economical, more nor- 
mal, prevent contagion resulting from grouping all 
ages and problems together, give more individual- 
ized attention, and do less damage to the child. A 
few exceptional cases need more custodial care 
than can be given in any except specially modified 
homes. Careful selection of foster parents who 
have had experience with problem children, high 
grade supervision, and a small number of children 
in each home are essential for detention care. 

The successful use of foster family boarding 
homes for problem and delinquent children re- 
quires that a careful study of the whole child be 
made and that placement be based upon a knowl- 
edge of the whole child and of the home in which 
he is to be placed. Some children cannot profit by 
placement in a boarding home, no matter how 
good. This should be recognized and the child 
should be given the type of care best suited to his 
needs. Some knowledge has been acquired as to the 
types of personalities which can benefit from 
foster family care. This should be used. But much 
more research is needed to develop the criteria 
which we should have in prescribing various types 
of care, including boarding home care. 

What has been said about the selection of the 
child also applies to the selection of the home in 
which care is to be given. Skilled caseworkers can 
evaluate homes and match them with the children 
to some extent, but experience with the homes is 
still the best method of determining what kind of 
problems they can absorb. Here again we need to 
do more research before completely satisfactory 
criteria for placement can be known. 

In the past two decades some real progress has 
been made in the development of supervisory skills 


in dealing with problem and delinquent children, 
but we still have many unanswered questions in 
this field. Temperament, training, and experience 
are the triad needed for success in this field. In 
addition, qualities of sympathy, understanding, 
and patience on the part of the social worker are 
essential. Working with foster parents, who work 
with problem and delinquent children, requires 
something extra in the way of qualifications. This 
should be recognized in the compensation given. 
It will be a good investment. 

Foster parents working with problem and de- 
linquent children are required to give more time 
and go to more trouble than is the case for chil- 
dren with less severe problems. There is a grow- 
ing acceptance of the idea that foster parents who 
give extra service should be compensated for this. 
Helpless children, those who require special diets, 
crippled children, fall into this group. Some of the 
problem and delinquent children also would qualify 
for extra service. The New York State Training 
School for Boys at Warwick, beginning in 1938, 
paid slightly more than the rate for dependent and 
neglected children. Following the war this was 
increased considerably over what was being paid 
for dependent children. 

Finally, some delinquent children of all ages 
can benefit from foster boarding home care. The 
number over 15 years of age will be less than those 
under that age, but the nature of the problem is 
more significant than the age of the child. It is 
easier to send a child to a detention home or to 
an institution than it is to take him home and make 
plans for him which include careful study and 
evaluation. Police authorities often have little pa- 
tience with the length of time involved or with the 
process itself. Some social agencies prefer to ac- 
cept good children who are not involved with the 
law and who do not present frequent emergencies. 
The problem and delinquent child has little respect 
for week-ends or for holidays, and sometimes in- 
terferes with regular office hours and routines. 
But, despite all this, it is possible to achieve grati- 
fying results when careful selection of the home, 
the child, and the social worker is made. 


The first sure symptom of a mind in health, is rest of heart, and pleasure 


felt at home.—EDWARD YOUNG 
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The Potential Role of the School Counselor in 
Delinquency Prevention and Treatment 


By ROBERT C. TABER 
Director, Division of Pupil Personnel and Counseling, Philadelphia Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UBLIC schools have cast aside a negative 
gee to juvenile delinquency and are 
now assuming a positive role in both its prevention 
and treatment. The development of an extensive 
counseling service in the Philadelphia public 
schools is distinct evidence of this promising trend. 
At long last, the old adage, “an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure,” is being applied 
on a wide front by many of our public schoo!s 
throughout the Nation as they develop counseling 
and other special services. 

The development of the juvenile court during 
the past 50 years has made a substantial con- 
tribution toward this healthy turn of affairs. The 
very fact that the juvenile court established as its 
purpose the “salvation rather than the punish- 
ment of the offender” placed a new responsibility 
upon the schools. The old concept of the “born 
delinquent,” accompanied by a vindictive attitude, 
gave way to a fresh and constructive approach. 
Whereas, with impunity, the schools could pre- 
viously confine their role to that of detection, of 
separating the good from the proverbial “rotten 
apple,” and of prosecution of the delinquent, they 
were obliged to consider causation and to ex- 
amine the multiple forces which give rise to de- 
linquency. It also became clear that each delin- 
quent must be approached as an individual with 
an appreciation of the differences in his person- 
ality make-up, together with the web of complex- 
ities which constitute his singular environment. 
The provision of special services to individualize 
the educational process became imperative. 

The launching of a counseling service in the 
Philadelphia public schools in 1942 was therefore 
a natural outgrowth of a sharp recognition that 
education must increasingly concern itself with 
the personal, as weil as the mental and physical 
growth of its pupils. The fact that a pupil could 
fail academically because of personal maladjust- 
ment, that a myriad of pressures and conflicts 
existing within the individual or his environment 
could block the learning process of a brilliant 
chi'd, was in itself evidence of the need for pro- 
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viding individual counseling for pupils. But more 
than that, the added complexity of modern living 
with its fresh and more frequent demands upon 
retarded as well as brilliant children made the 
need for individual help abundantly clear. 


Importance of School Counseling 


There are 225 full-time counselors now serving 
the pupils of the Philadelphia public schools, be- 
ginning with admission to kindergarten and con- 
tinuing through graduation from high school. 
Contrary to the usual practice, nearly half of the 
counselors are assigned to the elementary schools 
because of our conviction that children should 
receive help in their early childhood, when basic 
behavior patterns are being established. As we 
all well know, a youngster who gets off to a bad 
start may later carry his maladjustment into his 
every phase of living—through adolescence into 
marriage, work, and his social life. 

The capacity to live and work harmoniously 
with others at the adult level must have its begin- 
nings in infancy and be developed throughout the 
child’s entire school career. This principle was so 
evident to me in my former position as chief pro- 
bation officer of the Municipal Court of Philadel- 
phia. Individual after individual, no matter wheth- 
er they were involved in juvenile delinquency, 
desertion and nonsupport, or fornication and bas- 
tardy, reflected in their histories a distinct lack 
of emotional and social maturity which could be 
traced back to early childhood maladjustments. 
It therefore is particularly gratifying now to be 
a part of a school counseling service which reaches 
a child in his most formative years and which 
gives individual help when he needs it, rather than 
waiting until severe damage has been done. Delin- 
quency so frequently can be prevented by helping 
the child find himself and learn to cope success- 
fully with the very factors which cause delinquent 
behavior. The understanding skill and the time- 
consuming effort of the counselor together with 
an intelligent use of community services are clearly 
evident in the case of Andrew. 
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Andrew, a 13-year-old, was referred to the counselor 
in a junior high school by the attendance officer who 
was concerned about his home conditions. His mother 
had died suddenly 7 months before, and Andrew was 
living with his stepfather, Mr. S., in a well-kept three- 
story house. Mr. S. concerned himself very little with 
the care or supervision of Andrew, who was still 
grieving over his mother’s death and apparently 
craved attention and affection. The counselor made 
arrangements for a weekly interview, and established 
phone contact with Mr. S. who felt that provision 
of food, clothing, and shelter was the limit of his 
responsibility toward Andrew, and that Andrew was 
old enough to take care of himself. 

The counselor’s contacts with Andrew became daily 
occurrences due to his lack of lunch money, inadequate 
clothing, minor ailments, and lack of body cleanliness. 
He frequently called Mr. S. who, though polite and 
agreeable, seemed annoyed. He sent him summer camp 
information, urging him to provide summer super- 
vision, but he refused to consider camp. Andrew in- 
sisted. however, that his stepfather appreciated his 
concern. 

Eariy in the fall term Andrew became involved 
in numerous conflicts with the boys in school and in 
the neighborhood. Investigation disclosed the boys were 
making Andrew unhappy because of his shabby clothes 
and lack of material things, including money. Their 
taunts had so upset Andrew that he had displayed 
his stepfather’s revolver, threatening to use it if they 
didn’t “lay off.” The counselor wrote Mr. S., urging 
him to come to school to see him. When Andrew was 
questioned regarding the failure of Mr. S. to acknowl- 
edge the letter, he broke down and wept. He said his 
stepfather was drinking heavily, and that he had to 
zo to taprooms frequently to bring him home; and that 
when he was intoxicated, he frequently tried to beat 
Andrew. The counselor then referred the case to the 
Society to Protect Children from Cruelty. 

Suddenly Andrew showed signs of care and super- 
vision. When the counselor congratulated him on his 
appearance, he said his father’s “girl friend” had 
moved in and was taking care of him. In a few days the 
“ovirl friend” called the counselor, soliciting his help. 
She said Andrew was “incorrigible,” that he stole 
money from his stepfather and the boarders, and that 
he appropriated money given him to pay bills. Andrew 
admitted these thefts to get money for candy and the 
movies, and to buy radio equipment for a set he was 
building. When questioned about the possibility of 
thefts outside the home, he replied: “I can’t help taking 
money when I want things, but I’d never take anything 
except at home, for I might get caught and be put 
away. But my family would be ashamed to send me to 
jail.” 

The conflicts between Andrew and Mr. S. became 
more frequent and more serious. Mr. S. destroyed the 
radio set Andrew had worked on for three months. 
and Andrew stayed out of the home as much as pos- 
sible. He spent considerable time with an uncle (his 
mother’s brother) who, he said, wished to come to the 
school to see the counselor. Arrangements were made. 
The uncle was a fine looking man, kindly, sympathetic. 
and intelligent. He said the family had never inter- 
fered so long as Mr. S. had provided for Andrew, but 
they were now anxious to do something. Mr. S. re- 
sented the interference of both the school and the 
Society to Protect Children from Cruelty, and had re- 
fused to discuss the situation with relatives. 

Arrangements were made for Andrew to bring his 
radio equipment to school and keep it in the electric 
shop. The shop teacher reported that Andrew was 
doing electrical work and reading books on electronics 
at college level, in spite of his mediocre school work. 

As the tension at home between Andrew, his step- 
father, and the “girl friend” increased, Andrew stayed 
away from home more and more. Fortunately, a cousin 
of his father’s became interested in him and allowed 
him to spend much time at her home. While hitching 
a ride on a truck in order to get to his cousin’s, Andrew 
fell and broke his clavicle. Mr. S. refused to go to 
the hospital or to assume any responsibility. The cousin 


called the counselor, asking for financial help in get- 
ting clothes for Andrew, and was referred to the 
Union Benevolent Society which bought him trousers 
and underwear. A member of the faculty provided a 
heavy coat. 

The Scciety to Protect Children from Cruelty re- 
ported that they had located Andrew’s father, who 
was willing to provide financial assistance; and that 
they had referred Andrew’s case to the Legal Aid 
Society in order to protect his property rights inas- 
much as the house supposedly had belonged to his 
mother. His stepfather had allegedly taken possession 
of it and was renting rooms as well as living there. 

When Andrew’s case was taken into court by the 
Legal Aid Society, The House of the Holy Child (a 
child-placing agency) accepted the legal guardianship 
of Andrew. The cousins with whom Andrew had been 
living were appointed foster parents. The Legal Aid 
Society is continuing the case in court until settlement 
of Andrew’s property rights is completed. 

The Society to Protect Children from Cruelty re- 
ferred Andrew to Temple Hospital because of deform- 
ity of both feet. The diagnosis was congenital deform- 
itv, and surgery was performed during the summer va- 
cation. Andrew had both feet in casts from July 15 to 
November 15, and received Home Teaching Service 
provided by the Board of Education. His cousin re- 
ports that Andrew has built up quite an extensive 
electrical repair service in the neighborhood. 
The counselor, by working intensively with 

Andrew and his various relatives and by calling 
upon the health and welfare agencies, had suc- 
ceeded in helping him become a self-supporting 
and self-respecting person instead of a trigger- 
happy potential murderer. Had his frustrations 
continued, his gun threats might readily have been 


translated into deadly action. 
All Delinquency Cannot Be Prevented 


Needless to say, all cases do not respond favor- 
ably to the help which a counselor is prepared to 
give. Janet, for instance, when she moved to 
Philadelphia was successful in avoiding school at- 
tendance for three months, and therefore she was 
not even known to the counselor until she became 
pregnant. Her mother had taken her to school to 
register, but did not have Janet’s birth certificate. 
Janet was sent off to school the next day with her 
credentials, with the understanding that she would 
be admitted upon their presentation, but she failed 
to arrive. She would leave home every morning 
at the appropriate time and pretend to be attend- 
ing regularly. After her mid-term report card 
was long overdue, her mother became suspicious. 
A brief summary of the case is as follows: 


Janet had a very happy childhood until 12 years of 
age when her father deserted. As an only child, she 
had been the center of attention, and her father had 
been particularly close to her. During the war, when 
he served in the Pacific theatre, she often would cry 
at night and invariably pray for his safe return. But 
the war’s end did not bring back her father. The 
divorce was a crushing blow to her. Although her 
mother overindulged her in an attempt to compensate, 
Janet blamed her, became increasingly antagonistic, 
and finally ran away to her father. He had remarried. 
however, and she was not welcome there. She returned 
to her mother, but her mood was petulant and cold. 
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At the age of 14, she became involved with a man 
of 47 years of age, in no small part the result of her 
search for a father’s love and affection. Her pregnancy 
was incomprehensible to her mother, a misguided per 
son, but one possessed of high principles. The counselor 
could not prevent the unhappy incident, but through 
many conferences with Janet and her mother she was 
able to help them calm their hysteria, face the facts, 
and make a sound choice of the alternatives confront- 
ing them. The counselor also helped them to work out 
a plan with the father of the expected child in order 
that he might assume appropriate responsibility. Janet 
was referred to a social agency and thereby assured of 
sound medical care and further counseling. 


Counselor Serves All Children 


Although work with the delinquent child is a 
very important phase of the counselor’s duties, 
counseling service is available to all children, 
ranging from the withdrawn neurotic to the ag- 
gressively delinquent child. 
The function of the school counselor is to serve 
individual pupils who need special understanding 
and help so that they may derive the utmost benefit 
from their school experience. Their problems may 
be expressed in terms of behavior, personality, 
school work and attendance, vocational conce.ns, 
or social relationships. Maladjustments may be in- 
dicated by failure in school work, by aggressive- 
ness, withdrawing, or other socially undesirable 
behavior, by truancy, by marked lack of energy or 
interest. The following illustrate some of the types 
of pupil problems that may be referred to the 
counselor : 
Inability to get along with other pupils 
Attention seeking; showing off 
Stealing 
Lying; fantastic stories 
Inability to accept authority 
Quarreling; bullying 
Temper tantrums 
Timidity ; fearfulness; withdrawing 
Sullenness; resentfulness; a feeling of being 
“picked on” 

Excessive daydreaming 

Tendency to take refuge in physical symptoms 
or complaints when confronted with difficult 
situations 

School failure without obvious cause 

Superior ability needing special direction 

Confusion in regard to educational or vocational 

choice 


Counselor Supplements Work of Teacher 
The counseling service is not intended to re- 
place the individual help which is given to pupils 


day in and day out by good teachers. To the con- 
trary, the work of the counselor supplements that 


of the teacher, the two working as partners. The 
counselor is dependent upon the teacher for the 
referral of pupils and for helpful information 
which the teacher has gained through intimate 
association with the pupil. The teacher is depend- 
ent upon the counselor for help with the pupil 
whose problem is deep-seated and who needs time- 
consuming assistance or specialized information 
or community services. The teacher, whose roster 
is heavy and whose classes are too large, cannot 
possibly give extensive attention to an individual 
child without jeopardizing the relationships to the 
other members of the class. Furthermore, the 
counselor has had additional preparation in the 
specialized field of social work. 

The counselor works closely not only with every 
member of the school faculty but with the staff 
of the Divisions of special services of the school 
system as well. He depends heavily upon the as- 
sistance of the school doctor, nurse, and psycholo- 
gist who, in turn, depend upon the counselor. He 
likewise has a working knowledge of community 
services. The counselor, by making full and effec- 
tive use of both school and community resources, 
assures the child of all help that is available at 
the time that it is needed. 


Attendance Officer and Counselor Work Together 


A strong attendance service had long been a 
part of the Philadelphia public schools, dating 
back to 1911, and had been known as the Bureau 
of Compulsory Education. Wien the counseling 
service was added, the two functions, along with 
the employment certification of minors, were 
placed under a newly-designated Division of Pupil 
Personnel and Counseling. The combination was 
a happy one. Prior to the advent of counseling, 
much of the time of attendance officers was taken 
up with cases which upon investigation proved to 
be legal absence due to illness. Too little time was 
left for work with the chronic truant who required 
extensive help. The counselor now works with 
the pupil in the early stages of truancy (attend- 
ance cases may constitute as high as one-third 
of the counselor’s case load in some schools), 
recognizing truancy as a symptom of maladjust- 
ment rather than a type of behavior peculiar unto 
itself. By reaching the problem in its incipient 
stages, the counselor often is able to help the child 
find himself long before his truancy becomes en- 
trenched. If truancy persists, however, to the 
point where it reaches the enforcement stage, the 
case is referred to one of the seven district offices 
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staffed by 102 attendance workers, members of 
the Division of Pupil Personnel and Counseling. 


Constructive Use of Authority 


The power of arrest of a truant is vested in the 
attendance officer and, although he rarely exer- 
cises it, both the child and his parents generally 
respond to this higher degree of authority. The 
attendance officer does not use his authority as a 
threat in “railroading” the pupil back to school. 
He, like the counselor, is interested in getting at 
the cause of truancy, but the mere existence of 
his authority sharpens for the child and parents 
the necessity of their coming to grips with the 
problem. They are aware of the fact that unless 
there is improvement the case will be referred to 
the Juvenile Court or to the Magistrate’s Court 
which represent a still higher degree of legal au- 
thority. A large percentage of cases take a sudden 
turn for the better once a petition has been filed. 
The court is never used as a threat, but as the 


next step on the ladder of authority, constructively 
used. 


The following excerpt from a case history il- 
lustrates the impetus which an understanding and 
thoughtful court action may provide. 


The parents were advised that it would be necessary 
to refer the case to the juvenile court. A petition was 
filed requesting a complete physical, psychological, and 
psychiatric examination, and recommending foster 
home placement. The parents, who had seemed uncon- 
cerned about the referral to court, suddenly exerted 
themselves when the probation officer began his in- 
vestigation. The father, who had been ineffectual, 
brought Jerry to school, took him into the classroom 
bodily and remained the entire day to make certain 
he would not run off. Jerry realized he meant business. 

The counselor talked with his teacher who, realizing 
how embarrassing his earlier experience had been for 
him, permitted him to go to the lavatory at any time. 
She also made him the class messenger. The counselor 
conferred with his mother weekly until her fears 
and bitter resentment gave way to friendly co-opera- 
tion. Her nervous condition soon all but disappeared. 
She was proud of Jerry’s change—he no longer com- 
plained of being ill, and he indulged in outdoor sports 
like other boys. His present teacher, 5 years later, 
speaks of him as her outstanding pupil, with an al- 
most perfect attendance record. 

Jerry, if his mother had persisted in nursing her 
own troubles by keeping him at home and drawing him 
into her web of neurotic complaints, might well have 
developed a chronic delinquent and irresponsible pat- 
tern of behavior. His mother succeeded for a time 
in evading the issue by meeting the legal requirement 
of producing a medical certificate. When she could no 
longer do this and was confronted with the chance 
that Jerry might be removed from the home, the whole 
family pulled itself together. Jerry, who had been free 
of taking any responsibility for himself, would have 
found it difficult to readjust to school, but an under- 
standing counselor, who had time to give him, helped 
ease him into the school program upon his return. 


The closest co-operation of all concerned, to- 
gether with a firm but thoughtful use of authority, 


fulfilled the philosophy of the juvenile court— 
“salvation rather than punishment.” 

Upon the child’s return to school, the counselor 
assumes responsibility unless the attendance is 
irregular or the complexities of the case require 
prolonged attendance services. In such instances, 
the case is carried jointly by the attendance offi- 
cer and counselor. In any event, they work closely 
together. 


Schools and Court Co-operate Closely 


The schools and the Juvenile Division of the 
Municipal Court enjoy a close working relation- 
ship in Philadelphia. The Division of Pupil Person- 
nel and Counseling initiates from 600 to 800 de- 
linquency and dependency petitions each year. The 
Court furnishes the Division with court lists of 
all cases in advance of the hearing, and a repre- 
sentative of the Division assembles the school 
records, attends each session, and presents perti- 
nent information. He, in turn, notifies the school 
of the disposition of the case and provides any 
court information necessary to assist the child in 
his school adjustment. The probation officers col- 
laborate freely with the attendance officers and the 
counselors. The importance of the closest of co- 
operation is clearly evident when it is recognized 
that the vast majority of children appearing be- 
fore the court remain in the community and event- 
ually must make an adjustment aided by the com- 
bined efforts of all concerned. Only a small per- 
centage are committed to institutions or placed 
with social agencies. 


Potential of School Counseling 


The potential of counseling in the prevention 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency is great. 
The schools reach all children at an early age and 
are in daily contact with them during their most 
formative years. Teachers know their children in- 
timately and are alert to changes in behavior in- 
dicating signs of maladjustment. Through referral 
to the counselors at the very first signs of diffi- 
culty, the child can be helped before he becomes 
involved in serious delinquency. Behavior, not un- 
like health problems, tends to recur; and a counsel- 
ing service which begins with kindergarten and 
continues throughout the entire school career is 
readily available at the time it is needed. It insures 
that all resources, both within the school and in 
the community, will be mobilized in the child’s 
behalf. Counseling strikes at the very roots of de- 
linquency, in fact all forms of maladjustment, and 
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thereby becomes one of the most promising de- 
velopments of our time. 

As a representative of the schools, it is with 
great pleasure that I extend our congratulations 
to the courts upon the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the juvenile court. Tremendous 
gains have been made. As the schools and the 
courts continue to employ professionally competent 
personnel who have a warm and natural interest 
in children, to increase their insights and skills, 
and to further their mutual respect and co-opera- 
tion, we shall come more closely to fulfilling our 


joint responsibility for the welfare of children and 
youth. The fast-moving tempo of our day tends 
to accentuate the complexity of living. Only as we 
he!p children develop a basic capacity for happy 
and productive living do we assure them the op- 
portunity for sound personality growth and de- 
velopment. Counseling must be made available 
to all children. Juvenile court judges, by bringing 
to bear their influential weight in behalf of the 
expansion and strengthening of school counseling, 
can play a vital role in securing counseling for 
our Nation’s children. 


Understanding Juvenile Delinquency 


By EDITH K. LESSER 


VERY vear hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
BK ican youngsters “‘get in trouble.”’ Most of them 
manage to straighten out and grow up into good 
citizens. But many go on to pursue delinquent 
careers and eventually become the criminals of 
tomorrow. The cost of delinquency and crime runs 
into billions of dollars a vear. But the material 
cost is nothing compared to the cost in wasted 
lives and human misery. As citizens, as well as 
members of our respective professions, we want 
to stop this senseless waste of our human and 
economic resources. Before we can do so we first 
must understand what causes juvenile delinquency 
and what we can do to prevent it. 


WHAT MAKES A CHILD DELINQUENT? 


Why does one boy steal a car or break into a 
darkened house and another, exposed to the same 
temptations, ignore them? We know that most of 
the delinquents who come before the courts are 
underprivileged children from impoverished, over- 
crowded homes in deteriorated neighborhoods, who 
run around in gangs from whom they learn to 
steal and rob. Is the cause then poverty? Slums? 
Bad companions? Then why is not everyone delin- 
quent who is poor and living in slum areas? Many 
delinquents are malnourished, undersized, with 
physical defects. Many seem dull and are retarded 
in school. Is delinquency then caused by physical 
or mental deficiency? Then how do we account for 
the many healthy, bright delinquents, the college 
graduates in the penitentiaries? We hear much 
about the pernicious influence upon children’s be- 


havior of the radio, screen, and comic book crime 
thrillers. Yet there are a multitude of children ex- 
posed to them every day, yet never commit a delin- 
quent act. A large proportion of delinquents come 
from miserable homes—broken homes, depraved 
homes, homes in which discord is rife. Is the cause 
then bad home environment? Then why does one 
child become a thief and another in the same 
family become a useful citizen? 

These are but a few of the questions that baffle 
the student of delinquency. Obviously there is no 
one cause of delinquency, but many. Moreover, 
they must differ for each child and assume differ- 
ent significance for each. Take, for example, the 
factor of poverty. One boy may react to his fam- 
ily’s poverty by holding a grudge against the world 
and he will steal in order to get even for what he 
feels he has been deprived of unjustly. His brother, 
on the other hand, may be spurred by the self- 
same situation to achieve success. Similarly, one 
child of a criminal father may follow in his foot- 
steps while his brother becomes a policeman. 

To understand the delinquent behavior of a 
child we must know all about him—his physical 
make-up, his intellectual capacities and abilities, 
his family background and his family relation- 
ships, his school, his neighborhood, his pals, his in- 
terests and activities, and so on. But this is mere'y 
the beginning. Above all, before we can be sure 
which factors have been a dynamic social and psy- 
chological force propelling him into misconduct, 
we must know how he feels about these things. 
Only then can we begin to understand what makes 
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him the kind of person he is and what prompts 
him to do the kinds of things he does. 


ROLE OF THE FAMILY 


A child’s family is the most important influence 
in shaping his personality and character. It is the 
family that imbues him with a sense of right and 
wrong and that teaches him to behave properly 
so that he eventually becomes a responsible in- 
dividual. How does it happen that some children 
fail to learn this vital lesson and therefore, in a 
sense never really grow up? 


Learning the Rules 


The process of “civilizing’” the child—trans- 
forming him from a self-seeking creature demand- 
ing immediate satisfaction for his desire to a 
law-abiding person who checks his destructive im- 
pulses and subordinates his personal wants to the 
welfare of the group—is a very complex one, and 
one which cannot be elaborated here. Its core. how- 
ever, can be found in the emotional relationship 
between the young child and his parents. 

Children try to be like the persons they love and 
admire. We are all familiar with the little boy who 
takes on his father’s mannerisms or the little girl 
who scolds her doll in exactly the same tone of 
voice her mother scolds her. Children not only 
imitate their parents’ behavior, accepting the be- 
loved parent as an ideal, but they also absorb 
their traits and moral standards. Now in teaching 
the child to behave properly, the parents must 
impose certain restrictions on him. He must not 
take things that belong to others; he must not 
strike people when he is angry: and so on. The 
child, wanting to keep his parent’s love by being 
“good” and fearful of losing it and being punished 
if he is “bad,” unconsciously incorporates as part 
of himself the teachings and prohibitions set by 
his parents. These guide his behavior though he 
is no longer supervised from the outside, and re- 
strain him from doing those things which his 
parents, and the society they represent, disapprove 
of. 


Early Conflict 


Studies of delinquent children have shown that 
often it is here in their early emotional develop- 
ment that something went wrong. Children who 
have had an unhappy emotional relationship with 
their parents, particularly during their early years 


1William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, New Light on Delinquency 
and Its Treatment. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1936. 


when they first were expected to accept restric- 
tions, are sometimes unable to take over their 
parents’ standard of behavior as part of them- 
selves. In their study of delinquents and their 
nondelinquent brothers and sisters, Drs. Healy 
and Bronner! found that the essential difference 
between the two groups lay in the fact that the 
nondelinquents had satisfying relationships with 
their parents during their early life while the 
delinquents did not. Many of these delinquent chil- 
dren felt unloved and developed a lasting sense of 
injury and resentment against the world. Some, 
on the other hand, had been so pampered in their 
childhood that they never had learned to control 
their impulses and to accept restraints. Away from 
their indulgent parents they were unable to make 
the adjustments necessary for social living. 

Some delinquents unconsciously have patterned 
themselves after a loved person who is himself 
delinquent. The antisocial behavior of still other 
delinquents is the outward expression of conflict 
between their “bad” impulses and their con- 
sciences. We sometimes find that such persons un- 
consciously manage to get caught because they 
want punishment. 


When Emotional Needs Are Unmet 


Underneath his outward manner, whether it be 
tough and swaggering or meekly quiet, the delin- 
quent child, in general, is a tense, unhappy, emo- 
tionally-disturbed person. His misconduct is often 
a symptom of some inner or outer pressures, usu- 
ally both. 

Everyone has certain fundamental emotional 
needs that he seeks to satisfy. Simply stated, they 
are the need for love and affection, for security 
with other human beings; and the need for growth 
and achievement, for recognition from other hu- 
man beings. If children are to grow up into stable, 
well-ba'anced adults, able to take their responsi- 
ble place in society, they must find some degree of 
satisfaction for these needs in their environment 
—first in their family and then in their school and 
society. 

As indicated earlier, studies of delinquents have 
shown that they felt unloved and unwanted by 
their parents, the very persons they most wanted 
to be close to. This made them feel insecure, re- 
sentful, frustrated, inadequate. Not that the dis- 
turbed child necessarily knows that he feels this 
way. All he knows, if he thinks about it at all, is 
that he is tense and restless, and he fumbles about 
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to seek in some substitute way the emotional satis- 
factions we all want. 

This does not mean that all children who feel 
frustrated, insecure, and revengeful, become de- 
linquent. Many find expression for their conflicts 
in ways that are not legally forbidden. But the 
child who is unhappy in his family relationships 
is likely to seek satisfactions away from home. If 
he happens to live in a community where antiso- 
cial attitudes prevail, where other boys seem to 
be getting a lot of fun out of illegal activities and 
with whom he can get a feeling of “belonging” 
and the admiration and approval he misses, such 
a boy is more susceptible to the attractions of de- 
linquency than another under the same community 
influences who has found more security and happi- 
ness in his home. 


SCHOOL 


While the home is the first and most important 
influence in shaping a child’s personality and 
character, other environmental forces such as the 
school help to determine them also. The harm 
done to a child by an unfortunate home situation 
may be mitigated by constructive experiences at 
school and elsewhere. On the other hand, the un- 
happy feelings engendered in the home may only 
be reinforced by unsatisfying relationships and de- 
structive experiences on the outside. 

For many maladjusted and potentially delin- 
quent children school is just another frustrating 
and unhappy experience. They bring with them 
to school their unsatisfied needs which find ex- 
pression in “behavior problems.” They “act up” 
to get from the teacher and other children the at- 
tention they crave, but this generally brings only 
reprimands and punishment and intensifies their 
feelings of inadequacy and worthlessness. Finding 
no pleasure in school, many of them become 
truants. 

Truancy has been called “the kindergarten of 
crime” because delinquents frequently start their 
careers as truants. While “bumming around” with 
other truants they often fall under the influence of 
older boys and girls who initiate them into the 
techniques of stealing and other forbidden activ- 
ities. If schools fail to recognize children as total 
personalities, with feelings and interests and fam- 
ily situations out of which they come and to which 
they must return, some children—including some 
of the more spirited ones—will rebel against them 
and take the first step toward delinquency. 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


As children grow and their interests broaden 
they venture into the neighborhood and make 
friends with other children, forming spontaneous 
play groups or gangs. Though we have come to 
associate the word “gang” with something pre- 
datory, a gang can be a constructive experience 
for a child. It answers his needs for companion- 
ship and group play at a certain stage in his social 
development and it gives him a feeling of group 
loyality and “belonging.” However, if the street 
life from which it springs offers opportunities 
for delinquency and if the leader is a bad influence 
the gang can become dangerous. 

To the potentially delinquent child gang life be- 
comes particularly attractive. There, with children 
who may be as neglected as he and from whom he 
gets acceptance and recognition by taking on the 
ways of the gang, he finds the satisfactions he 
has been searching for. The gang’s control over 
the boy’s conduct is usually stronger than that of 
his family or the larger social group. If the gang 
get its fun out of, say, raiding small fruit stores 
or breaking into railroad cars, it is almost in- 
evitable that the susceptible boy will absorb de- 


linquent attitudes and antisocial patterns of be- 
havior. 


Delinquency Areas 


All children are susceptible to community in- 
fluences. The unhappy child who seeks excitement 
and relief from tension away from home is espe- 
cially so. If he happens to live in a neighborhood 
where the demoralizing influences of the poolhall, 
tavern, gambling joint, and prostitution prevail; 
where youngsters get wise early to the ways of the 
criminal and racketeer and see crooks “get away 
with it’; where “easy money” through shady en- 
terprises can be had; in short, where delinquency 
and crime are a traditional part of the social life 
of the neighborhood, such a child is a likely candi- 
date for the ranks of juvenile delinquency. 


PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF DELINQUENCY 


We have seen that the causes of delinquency are 
numerous and complex and that they differ from 
one child to another. In general, delinquency has 
its roots in emotional maladjustments and frustra- 
tions that are fostered and intensified by environ- 
mental handicaps. Hence the problem of delin- 
quency cannot be solved by passing a curfew or- 
dinance or by building more correctional schools. 
It cannot be solved merely by opening more play- 
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grounds or by better housing, vitally important 
as these measures are. It even cannot be solved by 
jailing the parents of delinquents, who may be as 
unfortunate and helpless as their children. It only 
can be solved if we help our children to be healthy, 
happy, and secure. 

This is no easy task. It means that the commun- 
ity must take responsibility for providing those 
basic services that are necessary for the healthy 
vhysical, social, and emotional growth of all chil- 
dren. These include services that build up and 
strengthen the economic and social security of 
the family; adequate health services and medical 
care for all children; education and opportunities 
for wholesome recreation for all children; pro- 
tection of all children from harmful community 
influences. 

It is no cheap task. It takes a lot of money. But 
unless we are willing to pay now for necessary 
services, we shall have to pay later the immeasur- 
ably greater cost of maladjusted personalities, 
training schools, prisons, and mental institutions 
for the care of those we now neglect. 


PRESERVATION OF FAMILY LIFE 


Perhaps the most important requisite for the 
wholesome development of children and thus, for 
the prevention of delinquency, is a stable and 
secure family life. To this end the community 
must provide services, either through public or 
private sources, which help to preserve and 
strengthen family life. Following are a few of the 
essential ones: 


Parent Education 


The art of parenthood is not a simple one. As 
life in our rapidly changing society grows more 
complicated, parents often need and want help 
in rearing their children. The community should 
provide facilities for giving such help. Many com- 
munities are sponsoring parent education pro- 
grams through their churches, schools, unions, 
social centers, welfare agencies, and civic organi- 
zations. It does not much matter which agency 
promotes the program so long as it reaches all 
parents, has good leadership, and is integrated in 
a co-ordinated community program for the devel- 
opment of wholesome family life and the preven- 
tion of delinquency. 

2Since writing this paper, on July 15 President Truman signed the 
Public Housing Bill providing among other things for the construction 


of 810,000 public housing units in the next 6 years and a broad slum 
clearance program in co-operation with local authorities. 
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Housing 


For normal, healthful family living, people need 
decent homes. Yet millions of children in this 
country are living in overcrowded, insanitary 
houses unfit for human habitation. While improper 
housing in itself does not cause delinquency, the 
lack of privacy and the frictions and irritations 
bred by overcrowding may create tensions in the 
child which find expression in delinquent behavior. 
Then, too, children living under such conditions 
are eager to get out of the house and into the 
streets. If they live in deteriorated areas they are 
likely to come under harmful influences. 

Private enterprise alone cannot meet the hous- 
ing needs of our Nation, particularly for the low- 
income families. The Federal Government must, 
therefore, concern itself with slum clearance and 
with the financing and building of homes for low- 
income groups. While admirable beginnings have 
been made in this direction, much more needs to 
be done. A well-planned housing program may 
mean a new and happier way of life for millions 
of children. Citizens interested in delinquency pre- 
vention must actively support legislation for pub- 
lic housing program. Local committees can do 
much to promote wide-spread interest in the hous- 
ing needs of their communities. 


Economic and Social Security 


No family can be secure and give its children a 
feeling of security unless it has enough income to 
provide its children with at least the bare necessi- 
ties of life. Family discord is more likely to arise 
when parents are miserable and harassed by anx- 
ieties over making a living. In discouragement 
or despair, fathers may desert their families or 
take to drink; mothers may give up the struggle 
to keep an orderly home. Many situations labelled 
“delinquency” are basically family problems that 
have found expression in the behavior of the child. 

Citizens concerned with the welfare of our chil- 
dren must do everything they can to insure the 
economic security essential for wholesome family 
life. This means they should support legislation 
for a minimum wage and for extension of the So- 
cial Security Act to cover more people and provide 
more adequate benefits. They should safeguard 
the right of collective bargaining. They should 
insist that their local public welfare units grant 
adequate relief to families in need and in a way 
that does not injure the dignity and self-respect 
of the recipients. 
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Social Services 


There are many children whose home conditions 
or individual disabilities are such that they need 
special consideration by the community. These are 
children deprived of one or both parents; neglected 
children; children whose parents are unable to 
look after them properly because of illness, unem- 
ployment, mental incapacity, or some other reason 
beyond their control; feeble-minded, mentally dis- 
turbed, or crippled children. 

To safeguard their welfare such children need 
social services which would give them not only 
material aid when necessary but protection, guid- 
ance, and personal interest to make up to them 
for the deprivations in their lives that might oth- 
erwise lead to delinquency. Among the various 
types of social services a community should offer, 
either through public or private agencies, are fam- 
ilv and individual counseling ; home-maker service ; 
jnancial assistance; health services and medical 
care; child guidance; visiting teachers; and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. Foster care in family homes 
or institutions for children who must be removed 
from their own homes are also needed if under- 
privileged children are to get the care and protec- 
tion they need. 

The development of adequate social services for 
children and the co-ordination of activities of pub- 
lic and private agencies depend upon the support 
of informed citizens. Civic organizations and pro- 
fessional groups can stimulate public interest in 
and initiate community action for an adequate 
social service program for their communities. They 
also can be effective in seeing to it that high stand- 
ards of service and personnel are maintained in 
their public welfare departments. 


Child Guidance Clinics 


While child guidance clinics are a type of social 
service and, therefore, should logically be dealt 
with in the preceding section, because of their 
special role in the prevention and treatment of 
delinquency they will be discussed separately. 

Behavior problems in childhood, if left un- 
treated, may eventuate in delinquency. A com- 
munity concerned with delinquency prevention 
should provide facilities for the study and treat- 
ment of children showing behavior difficulties and 
personality disorders. Child guidance clinics are 
one such facility. They are generally staffed by a 
psychiatrist, psychologist, and social worker who 
are specially trained to understand children and 


to help them in their difficulties. The clinic also 
can be an important community resource for men- 
ta! health education. Its task, in addition to work- 
ing with the children themselves, is to assist par- 
ents, teachers, probation officers, judges, and oth- 
ers dealing with children in understanding and 
meeting children’s needs and to disseminate knowl- 
edge of mental hygiene that makes for better hu- 
man relations. 

Until recently child guidance clinics were rela- 
tively scarce. Those that were available were con- 
centrated for the most part in the larger cities, 
so that the majority of the chi'dren in this country 
had no access to them. With the passage of the 
National Mental Health Act in 1946, which makes 
federal funds available to states for mental health 
activities, there has been a heartening expansion 
of child guidance services in areas hitherto barren 
of them. Unfortunately the shortage of trained 
mental health personnel is a serious handicap to 
the full development of a nation-wide mental 
health program, but with the training program 
of the Public Health Service (also made possible 
by the National Mental Health Act) under way to 
increase the training opportunities for mental 
health personnel, this situation in time will be 
remedied. Professional organizations and citizen 
groups should inform their state mental health 
authority, through which federal grants for men- 
tal health activities are made, of the mental health 
needs of their communities so that provisions for 
meeting those needs might be made. 


THE SCHOOL AS A PREVENTIVE AGENCY 


Perhaps the most strategic community agency, 
for the prevention of delinquency is the school, 
since it reaches practically all children at a rela- 
tively early period of their growth. If it succeeds in 
helping them achieve healthful attitudes, habits 
and interests, integrated personalities, and a sense 
ot social responsibility, it has won a major battle 
in the prevention of delinquency. 


Program 


To accomplish this the school program must be 
built around teaching children rather than sub- 
jects. It must aim to give all children a sense of 
achievement and to make the school experience 
a happy one. Children differ in their native endow- 
ments and growth patterns. The school program 
should therefore be flexible enough to take account 
of individual differences. It also should be so de- 
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vised that children will learn through actual ex- 
nerience the true meaning of democratic living. 


Teachers 


More important than the program, however, 
are the teachers with whom the children come in 
daily, intimate contact. Since it is primarily 
through the emotional re!ationship between the 
child and the adults close to him that emotional 
and intellectual growth takes place, it is important 
that the teachers be emotionally mature persons. 
Some teachers, like some immature parents, tend 
to “take out” on those under their control their 
own frustrations and deprivations. We must make 
sure that the teachers to whom we entrust our 
children are themselves understanding and stable 
and have a genuine interest in helping children 
learn and grow. 


Detecting Problems Early 


No matter how good the teacher and the schoo! 
program, there always will be children who are 
maladjusted in school. They may express their 
disturbed state in various ways—by undesirable 
habits, such as nail-biting or thumbsucking; by 
behavior disorders, such as fighting, bullying, or 
truanting; by personality traits, such as seclusive- 
ness, timidity, or sullenness. By recognizing these 
manifestations as symptoms of emotional disturb- 
ance and treating them early, the school can help 
to ward off more serious trouble later. The utili- 
zation of visiting teachers to help “problem” chil- 
dren is a valuable step in this direction. 


RECREATION AND LEISURE-TIME AGENCIES 


It is in the nature of children to want to have 
fun, to get together and ‘do things.”’ If the com- 
munity fails to provide opportunities for whole- 
some recreation children will find ways, and not 
always desirable ones, of satisfying their need for 
self-expression and play. A community with the 
welfare of its boys and girls at heart will have a 
well-rounded recreation program for all age 
groups. This means plenty of play space—parks, 
playgrounds, athletic fields, hiking trails, swim- 
ming pools, and camping spots. It means easily 
accessible neighborhood centers offering a variety 
of activities that appeal to youth. It means, above 
all, providing competent and understanding group 
leaders who can guide youth and help them de- 
velop their skills and creative talents. For many 
maladjusted boys and girls the leader’s greatest 
value lies in the fact that for the first time they 


have a good relationship with an adult. A leader 
whom a delinquent child admires can have a great 
deal of influence in changing his attitudes and 
conduct. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that 
many delinquents, because of their emotional and 
social handicaps, are unable to fit into the regular 
program of a boys or girls club or “Y,” where 
many of the activities involve co-operative efforts. 
That is why many such children shy away from 
these places or drop out after a short time. To en- 
courage their attendance leisure time agencies 
should offer a wide range of activities so that 
children of varying degrees of social adaptability 
might find satisfying experiences. Many agencies 
are beginning to provide facilities for special 
groups under expert guidance. 


PROTECTION FROM HARMFUL 
COMMUNITY INFLUENCES 


What a boy or girl does in his time away from 
home and school depends to a large extent upon 
what the community has to offer. Juvenile delin- 
quency reflects in large measure the antisocial 
and destructive influences in the community. Vital, 
therefore, to the prevention of delinquency is the 
control of community conditions which may breed 
trouble for the youth. This calls for regular police 
patrol and supervision of streets and other public 
places, commercial amusement centers, and places 
offering shelter, food, drink, and entertainment. 
Through a vigorous policy of law-enforcement, 
delinquency-breeding spots can be eradicated. 
Citizen groups and civic organizations should 
study their local conditions and call sore spots to 
the attention of their public officials. If nothing 
is done citizens can, through their most powerful 
democratic weapon—the ballot—vote into office 
other officials who will do something. 


Crime Prevention Units 


If possible, police departments should have a 
special unit devoted to protective and crime pre- 
ventive work, with the officers assigned to it spe- 
cially trained. In the course of their patrol and in- 
spection of community conditions, the police come 
across many young people in situations of social 
danger who need guidance. The police department 
is not a welfare agency and it is not the task of 
the police to treat them. They should, however, be 
able to recognize the nature of their problems and 
should refer them promptly to agencies in the com- 
munity equipped to handle such matters. By so 
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doing the police can make a further contribution 
to the prevention of delinquency. 


JUVENILE COURTS 


Although legal action is taken there, the juvenile 
court is founded on the principle that the children 
brought before it are wards of the state, and as 
such should be given the care, protection, and dis- 
cipline which should have been given by their 
parents. It is more concerned with the child him- 
self than with the specific offense for which he was 
apprehended. 

Since most of the boys and girls coming before 
the juvenile court are in need of social and psy- 
chiatric services, it is important that the judge 
not only be legally trained, but should have some 
awareness of the meaning of children’s behavior 
and be ready to enlist the services of other pro- 
fessions when indicated. 

The probation officers, who are responsible for 
making the social investigations and for carrying 
out treatment plans, should likewise understand 
children. They should be qualified social workers, 
appointed on merit, and be endowed with the kind 
of personality and aptitudes that fit them for 
their important tasks. They should not be so over- 
loaded with work that they are unable to give each 
child under their supervision the care and service 
he needs. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


The term “training school” is often a mere 
euphemism since in all too many instances it is 
only a place of confinement and punishment for 
juveniles. A training school for delinquents should 
be what its name implies—an educational institu- 
tion which prepares young people, who have failed 
to conform to accepted standards of conduct, for 
successful living in their homes and communities. 
It must help them realize those potentialities for 
growth and achievement which their previous life 
experiences had stunted or distorted. To achieve 
this purpose, the training school must be focussed, 
not upon keeping strict order or upon the cost of 
maintenance, but upon meeting the needs of each 
child it receives. 
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A good training school would provide, of course, 
a broad educational curriculum, well-equipped 
shops to train its young people for trades, varied 
recreational activities, adequate health services, 
and some semblance of home life. However, the 
most important aspect of an institution is the 
quality of its personnel. Only as an institution’s 
cottage parents, teachers, and administrators are 
themselves mature and able to control the natural 
desire to “boss” their charges by virtue of their 
authority, only as they are sensitive to the needs 
of the boys or girls under their care and respect 
their personalities can an institution hope to be- 
stow any lasting benefits upon the children. It is 
therefore of the utmost importance that training 
schools be staffed with mature, understanding men 
and women who have a genuine fondness for chil- 
dren. A child can accept discipline and profit from 
it if he knows that the person administering it 
is fair and has an abiding regard for him. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Just as there is no one cause for delinquency so 
no one service nor any one agency can be of much 
avail in its prevention. All community services 
concerned with the welfare of children—schools, 
churches, recreational centers, health services, 
public and private social services, courts—must be 
utilized. More, their efforts must be co-ordinated 
in a planned program based on meeting the needs 
of all the community’s children. This can be done 
through some form of community organization by 
which representatives from the fields of health, 
education, and social welfare and from the various 
religious, racial, and citizen groups can jointly 
study community conditions, plan for needed facil- 
ities, and translate plans into action. 

The task of preventing delinquency cannot be 
delegated solely to experts. Everyone must take 
a vigilant interest in the community life that af- 
fects our children. Only as all citizens develop a 
sense of civic responsibility and participate with 
others for the common good can we hope to achieve 
the kind of family and community life in which 
children can be healthy, happy, and secure. 


T is generally agreed by those who have studied and investigated the 
| careers of criminals—whether they be psychologist, psychiatrist, crim- 
inologists, penologists, or sociologists—that the only real contribution 
to the solution of the crime must come through knowledge leading to pre- 
vention rather than through reform. The most recent investigations indicate 
that methods of reform existing today even when carried out under the 


best of conditions are pitifully inadequate.—DOouGLAS A. THoM, M.D. 
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The Meaning of Juvenile Delinquency 
Statistics 


By I. RICHARD PERLMAN 
Public Welfare Research Analyst, Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency 


S juvenile delinquency increasing or decreasing 

in our country? How much? 

These questions are frequently asked. News- 
paper accounts are conflicting. Considerable pub- 
‘icity is given this subject, particularly in reports 
of shocking rises in delinquency rates. What are 
the facts about juvenile delinquency trends in the 
United States? Upon what do we base our opin- 
ions? There apparently exists a real need for 
clarification of the subject, for a better under- 
standing of the available statistics, their values, 
and limitations. 


Delinquency Must Be Defined Before 
It Can Be Measured 


Perhaps the greatest obstacle to any use of 
statistics on juvenile delinquency is the difficulty 
of defining precisely what is meant by juvenile 
delinquency. Varying definitions are encountered. 
Each affects considerably any attempt to measure 
juvenile delinquency. 

A definition of juvenile delinquency on a legal 
basis depends upon the applicable laws specifying 
the age of the child and circumstances under which 
an adjudication of delinquency can be made. Strict- 
ly speaking, only those cases of children adjudi- 
cated as delinquent can be included in this cate- 
gory. 

If this legal definition of delinquency is assumed, 
a host of questions comes to mind. What about 
cases dismissed, frequently with a warning to the 
child or his parents, but without an adjudication 
of delinquency? What about the many cases of 
behavior, similar to the adjudicated cases, which 
are handled unofficially by probation staffs with- 
out actual court hearing? Examination of court 
reports shows that the proportion of dismissed 
cases and unofficial cases varies considerably from 
court to court. This variation becomes difficult to 
explain except on the basis of differences in ad- 
ministrative practices and philosophies of courts 
regarding unofficial handling of cases. What about 

1The Delinquent Child. Report of the Committee on the Socially 


Handicapped—Delinquency. The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. New York: Century, 1932, p. 23. 
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the many cases of juvenile misbehavior not repre- 
sented in juvenile court statistics either because 
the children are not apprehended by the police or 
because they are dealt with by the police or social 
agencies without referral to court? What about 
the varying legal definitions of juvenile delin- 
quency and age jurisdictions set up in the statutes 
of the different states? These variations result in 
the statistical counting of a person as delinquent 
in one state who would not be so counted if he 
were in another state. 

A similar observation may be made concerning 
the development of specialized courts for older 
adolescents. In states where such adolescent courts 
are used, the offenders will not be included in ju- 
venile court statistics; in other states where ju- 
venile courts serve older adolescents, similar of- 
fenders in similar age groups will be included. 

Then, too, there are differences in community 
attitudes toward utilizing the court which con- 
sequently affect the statistics. In some communi- 
ties the juvenile court is regarded as an agency 
to which cases are referred for service. In other 
communities the juvenile court is looked upon as 
the place to refer only cases in which judicial au- 
thority is thought to be needed. All of these factors 
point out the difficulties in measuring delinquency 
based on legal factors alone. 

In recognition of the many objections to the 
legal definition of juvenile delinquency, another 
definition frequently used is “any such juvenile 
misconduct as might be dealt with under the 
law.”' Such a definition obviously implies that the 
misconduct may be classified as delinquency 
whether or not the case comes before the juvenile 
court for its adjudication. 

The problems in measuring juvenile delinquency 
under so broad a definition immediately become 
evident. It would be necessary to secure data from 
all agencies dealing with children whose behavior 
problems might be dealt with by the law. This 
obviously is not feasible on a national scale. 


Can Delinquency Be Measured? 


The lack of agreement on a clearly defined idea 
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of what is meant by juvenile delinquency and 
the difficulties in obtaining data under some of 
the definitions postulated have led many to seri- 
ously question whether delinquency can satisfac- 
torily be measured at all.* There are others, how- 
ever, who do not take such an extreme point of 
view. This latter group recognizes that while it 
may be impractical to obtain a precise measure- 
ment of juvenile delinquency, nevertheless, sta- 
tistics that can be gathered—based on numbers 
of children who are deat with by law enforce- 
ment and judicial agencies in the United States— 
are significant. Such children represent a portion 
f all children whose misconduct might be dealt 
vith by the law. It is assumed, therefore, that 
changes in the number of children coming to the 
attention of law-enforcement and judicial agencies 
give some indication of changes occurring in the 
total group. This is undoubtedly a safer assump- 
tion for comparisons of year-to-year changes in 
national data than it is for local data or for inter- 
area comparisons, because of local changes in law 
or administrative practice that affect time series 
but are less significant in national totals. 

The two series of statistical data currently being 
collected by federal agencies which are most fre- 
quently used in relation to juvenile delinquency 
are the juvenile court statistics col'ected by the 
Children’s Bureau and the po'ice arrest data based 
on fingerprint records reported to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation in its uniform crime report- 
ing plan. It may be helpful, therefore, to describe 
briefly these two reporting plans, their history, 
what they count, the extent of coverage, method 
of collection and some of the limitations of the 
data. 

Other series of data are collected by federal 
agencies such as the statistics on federal offenders 
collected currently by the Bureayv of Prisons and 
population of institutions for delinquent children 
collected at intervals by the Bureau of the Census. 
These other series of data, however, are less fre- 
quently used in relation to juvenile delinquency be- 
cause they are restricted to so small a portion of 
the total group of children with behavior problems. 


Juvenile Court Statistics 


In 1926 the Children’s Bureau initiated its plan 
for the uniform reporting of juvenile court sta- 
tistics. The need for such a uniform reporting plan 
was first recognized by the Children’s Bureau 


2See Paul W. Tappan, Juven le Del nquency. New York: McGraw-H'll, 
1949, p. 31; and Sophia M. Robson, Can Del nquency Be Measured?. 
New York: Columba Un versity Press, 1135. 
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Committee on Juvenile Court Standards and later 
confirmed in 1923 at a conference held under the 
joint auspices of the Children’s Bureau and the 
National Probation and Parole Association. The 
reporting plan was prompted by a desire to obtain 
a general picture of the volume of the work of 
juvenile courts in dealing with delinquent behav- 
ior and to have some assurance that the data 
collected would be based on uniform units of meas- 
urement and definitions. The data have been col- 
lected and published beginning with the calendar 
vear 1927. Since that time the details of the uni- 
form reporting plan have been modified several 
times in order to increase the usefulness of the 
reported data and to achieve greater economy in 
their collection and tabulation. The basic purposes 
of the p!an—to stimulate the uniform reporting 
of juvenile court statistics and their use for inter- 
pretive and administrative purposes—have re- 
mained the same. At the present time the data 
are obtained on summary report forms transmit- 
ted by state agencies concerned with juvenile court 
or probation work (e.g., state departments of 
welfare, state-wide juvenile courts, departments 
of probation and correction, etc.). These summary 
reports are based on individual court reports to 
state agencies. The data are now being published 
in the Children’s Bureau Statistical Series. 

The reports from the courts and states are 
voluntary and consequently are not nation-wide 
in coverage. At the present time they cover juris- 
dictions which include about one-third of the pop- 
ulation of the United States. They are now heavily 
weighted by large urban areas located predomi- 
nantly in the northeast region of the country. 

The basic unit of count in the juvenile court 
delinquency statistics of the Children’s Bureau is 
the juvenile delinquency case disposed of officially 
as well as unofficially by the court. One child may 
appear before the court two, three, or more times 
during the year and each appearance is counted 
as another case if a new complaint is filed and 
dealt with separately. Data on the number of de- 
linqueney cases disposed of include not merely 
the most serious offenses, but many types of al- 
leged delinquency from the most serious to the 
most trivial. 

As was previous!y pointed out, many children 
whose behavior may be classed as delinquent are 
not represented in juvenile court statistics, either 
because they are not apprehended or because they 
are dealt with by the police, social agencies, 
schools, or other resources in the community and 
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are not referred to a court. Variations in admin- 
istrative practices, differences in age jurisdic- 
tions, and the availability of other community re- 
sources also affect the number of children reported 
by different communities in their court statistics. 
These limitations re-emphasize the impractibility 
of using juvenile court statistics alone to make 
comparisons of the extent of juvenile delinquency 
in different communities or regions. However, 
juvenile court delinquency cases furnish an in- 
dication of the extent of juvenile misbehavior ser- 
ious enough to need court attention. As such, sta- 
tistics from a group of reporting courts where 
laws and organizational patterns have remained 
fairly constant over a period of years are signifi- 
cant. They also may be used as one indication of 
trends in the larger problems represented by ju- 
venile misconduct. The larger the number of courts 
included in the reporting group, the better the gen- 
eral picture since atypical changes by a few courts 
do not seriously affect the over-all consolidated 
data. 


Police Arrest Data 


The only source of federally-collected statistics 
on police arrests are from the uniform crime re- 
porting plan of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. This reporting plan was developed in 1929 
by a Committee on Uniform Crime Records des- 
ignated by the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police and a technical staff financed by the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. The purpose 
of the plan was to improve the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of police statistics. It was recommended 
at that time that the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation be requested to handle the uniform crime 
reporting program. Beginning with 1930 that Bu- 
reau has conducted the reporting program. The 
data are published semiannually in its bulletin, 
Uniform Crime Reports. 

The program is entirely voluntary in regard 
to the submission of reports by local and state po- 
lice. It provides for two separate sources of data: 

(1)Data from monthly and annual summary 
reports on offenses known to the police. Although 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation is planning a 
revision of its reporting to include data on the age 
of the person involved in the offense, to date these 
summary reports have not included this item. 


°Uniform Crime Reports, Annual Bulletin, Vol. XIX, No. 2, 1948, 
p. 43, issued by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, U. S. Department 
of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

‘See “Statistics of Juvenile Delinquency in the United States,” by 
Edward E. Schwartz, The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, January 1949, p. 11. 
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Therefore, they cannot be used as a source of 
police arrest data for children. 

(2) Data from fingerprint cards transmitted to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation by the police 
for persons arrested for violating state laws and 
municipal ordinances. The fingerprint cards show 
the age, sex, race, and previous criminal history of 
the persons arrested. These cards, therefore, are at 
present the only source of federally-collected sta- 
tistics on police arrests of children. 

Uniform Crime Reports states that “the data 
compiled from fingerprint cards by no means rep- 
resent all persons arrested since there are many 
persons taken into custody for whom no finger- 
prints are forwarded to Washington.’ This would 
be especially true for children because in many 
places children when arrested are not fingerprinted 
as a matter of law or public policy. In addition, 
the geographical coverage of the fingerprint re- 
porting is undetermined and may change from 
vear to vear. The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
believes, however, that for many years practically 
all of the law-enforcement agencies throughout 
the country making arrests have forwarded finger- 
print records regularly to its central clearinghouse 
for identification. Hence, while the figures may be 
an understatement since they are limited to those 
arrests where the offenders are fingerprinted, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation believes that the 
trends reflected periodically do represent a reason- 
ably reliable index to all arrests throughout the 
Nation. This, they feel, is particularly true since 
the same policies, in general, prevail year after 
vear as to those who are fingerprinted. 


Comparison of Police Arrest Data and 
Juvenile Court Statistics 


The limitations outlined for both the fingerprint 
arrest data and the juvenile court statistics indi- 
cate clearly that neither of these series purports 
to measure the extent of juvenile delinquency. 
Each, however, does provide an indication of 
changes in the number of children getting into 
difficulty with the law and, as such, may be as- 
sumed to have some relationship to changes in 
total juvenile delinquency. It might be expected, 
therefore, that, despite the limitations of each ser- 
ies individually, both would present a somewhat 
similar picture. This is precisely what we find 
when we examine the year-to-year changes indi- 
cated by the data from juvenile court statistics 
and the police arrest data in the chart below.* The 
direction of changes observed are in accord with 
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the general findings and opinions of consultants 
and specialists working with delinquent children. 

The juvenile court data shown in the chart rep- 
resent total delinquency cases reported by 76 
courts serving urban areas of 100,000 population 
or over for which data were reported for the 10 
years, 1938-1947 inclusive. The data on police 
arrests represent the total number of fingerprint 
records for chilldren under 18 years of age as re- 
ported in the published Uniform Crime Reports 
for the same period. 

COMPARISON OF DELINQUENCY CASES DISPOSED OF 


BY JUVENILE_COURTS, WITH POLICE ARRESTS OF 
CHILDREN UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE, 1938-47 


(1938: 100 ) 
INDEX NOEX 
a 
| / 
| -court cases \ 
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1938 s39 1940 194) 1942 943 944 1945 1946 i947 


Sources 


Police arrest data from section on fingerprint records in Uniform 
Crime Reports (annual bulletins) issued by Federal Bureau of Investi- 
pation. 


Juvenile court cases from data reported by the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
on delinquency cases disposed of by 76 large urban juvenile courts 
participating in the federal-state juvenile court reporting system from 
1938 to 1947 inclusive. 


We find that despite the fact that neither of 
these series represents a completely accurate 
measurement of juvenile delinquency and despite 
the differences in unit of count, extent of coverage, 
and geographic representation, nevertheless there 
is a remarkable similarity between the direction of 
changes indicated by the two lines. Both increased 
sharply from 1942 to 1943, both decreased between 
1943 and 1944, both increased again in 1945 to the 
10-year peak and both showed sharp decreases in 
1946 and 1947. This striking similarity cannot be 
accounted for on the grounds that the police arrest 
data composed a large proportion of the cases 
referred to court. For as has been pointed out, the 
police data are based on fingerprint records and 
are therefore only a small proportion of those re- 
ferred to court. As Edward E. Schwartz has 
pointed out in his article in The Annals :5 


The marked similarity in the movement of the two 
series, notwithstanding their differences in source and 
coverage, strongly suggests that they are subject to 
common determining factors. Nationally pervasive so- 


SIbid., p. 12. 


cial forces which could well have affected both the 
number of arrests of children and the number of juve- 
venile-court delinquency cases were operative for the 
period under consideration .... It seems_ likely, 
therefore, that statistics available on a national basis 
do indicate for the past ten years the direction of 
the large changes in the number of children who were 
in conflict with the law. 


Uses of National Statistics Relating to Delinquency 


Juvenile delinquency statistics should be used 
constructively to stimulate nation-wide efforts to- 
ward providing services which will help keep chil- 
dren out of trouble. They are not useful if they 
simply furnish the basis for ill-considered state- 
ments about the children of this generation. 

An important function of the national uniform 
reporting programs is the opportunity to assist 
states and localities to develop or improve data 
on problems concerning children and youth. In 
this way, statistics will become available to state 
and local authorities directly responsible for the 
administration of programs for children and 
youth, for their use in more effectively planning 
and operating these programs. 


Steps Taken to Improve National Statistics 


The presently collected federal statistics are 
used to provide an indication of changes in the 
number of children getting into difficulty with 
the law. They are limited to some extent by the 
weakness of data at the present time. Steps ought 
to be taken therefore to extend and improve the 
present series. 

Some measures for improvement in coverage 
are already in progress. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation data on juveniles, until recently, 
were limited to children arrested and fingerprinted 
and therefore included only a small portion of 
children arrested. That Bureau has just inaug- 
urated a new report which will show the age, race, 
and sex of all persons arrested whether finger- 
printed or not. This should do much toward im- 
proving their coverage of the data for juveniles. 
The Children’s Bureau revision of its juvenile 
court reporting plan in 1946 emphasized state- 
agency collection of data. This revision was di- 
rected toward extending the coverage of its re- 
porting to include greater representation from all 
geographical areas, especially rural. 

Because participation in these uniform report- 
ing series is voluntary, much assistance could be 
given by national police, probation and judges’ 
organizations in interpreting the need for more 
comprehensive information on the problem of 
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juvenile delinquency and in stimulating participa- 
tion in the reporting. 

In addition to extending and improving the 
data, steps need to be taken to help in the public 
interpretation and use of the separate series of 
federally-collected statistics. This need arises from 
the fact that police arrest data and juvenile court 
data each represent different stages in the han- 
dling of delinquent youth. Consequently, they do 
not agree in the extent of change from year to 
year although, as we have seen, they do agree in 
the general direction of change over a period of 
vears. This lack of agreement in extent of change 
is What may be expected in view of the different 
data being collected and the different procedures 
used in collecting them. It furnishes some reason 
for confusion in the public’s mind. Other causes 
of confusion result from a lack of understanding 
regarding the definitions used, the coverage of 
the reporting, limitations of the data, and so forth. 

A Subcommittee on the Improvements of Ju- 
venile Delinquency Statistics of the Federal Inter- 
departmental Committee on Children and Youth, 
arranged for by the Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency at the request of the President, 
has considered ways to overcome this confusion 
as well as other methods for improving juvenile 
delinquency statistics. A report of this Subcom- 
mittee containing its recommendations has been 
completed and will be released in the near future. 

The above comments are based on the assump- 
tion of a continuance of the present methods of 
collecting statistics relating to juvenile delin- 
quency by federal agencies. In studying ways of 
improving the methods and types of data collected 
and the uses to which they may be put, two inter- 
related basic questions arise: (1) Can the data 
obtained from the various series be interrelated 
to provide indices more representative of total 
juvenile delinquency than now can be obtained 
from any one individual series? (2) Can it be 
established that one of the series of statistical 
data now being collected is the most representative 
index of delinquency (not true measurement of 
delinquency) and that it should be used to the 
exclusion of all other series? 

It does not seem feasible to determine the an- 
sewers to these questions through a study of the 
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national statistics. Intensive study of all available 
statistics in local communities of agencies dealing 
with behavior problems may prove more practical 
in arriving at the answers. For example, it may 
be possible in a local community to establish a 
complete register of all children known to all 
agencies who are considered to be delinquent. For 
this purpose the broadest possible definition of 
delinquency should be used. Any one component 
series of data (police, juvenile court, school, etc.) 
could then be related to this total group to de- 
termine which series most closely represents the 
total group. Several communities have already 
experimented with such a central registration and 
others are in the process of planning for it. Much 
more experimentation must be carried on in local 
communities before it can be hoped to obtain ade- 
quate conclusions regarding the interrelationships 
between the various series of statistical data re- 
lating to juvenile delinquency. 


Conclusions 


Nation-wide data on the extent of juvenile de- 
linquency are not available. The juvenile court 
statistics and the police arrest data now being 
collected by federal agencies do furnish a crude 
indication of national trends in the number of 
children getting into difficulty with the law and 
as such give some insight into delinquency trends. 
Based on these data the number of children getting 
into trouble with law-enforcement and judicial 
agencies seems to have increased sharply during 
the war to a peak in 1945. The factors accounting 
tor this increase were those relating generally to 
wartime conditions—the absence of one or both 
parents from the home, shortages of trained per- 
sonnel to deal with children’s problems, wartime 
anxieties and strains, migration of families, and 
unwholesome surroundings and associations of 
children in some types of employment. From the 
peak of 1945, children brought to court or arrested 
decreased sharply in 1946 and continued down- 
ward in 1947, following the end of the wartime 
conditions. The decrease may reflect also the 
strengthening of existing services to children and 
efforts by local, state, and federal agencies to pre- 
vent conditions that lead to juvenile delin- 
quency. 
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Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


(1) May jurisdiction over a juvenile probationer be trans- 
ferred from district to district? 

There is no legal impediment to such transfer. Section 
5034, Title 18, as amended, reads that: “If the court finds 
« juvenile to be delinquent, it may place him on probation 
for a period not exceeding his minority.” The Revisor’s 
notes on Section 5034 state that: “The reference to partic- 
ular sections dealing with probation was omitted as un- 
necessary.” This explanatory statement carries but one 
logical inference, namely, that the word “probation” in 
Section 5034 embraces all statutes affecting a probationer. 
That would include Sections 3651-3653, and Section 3653 
as amended by Public Law 72. Nothing in Section 3655 
as amended ean be read as excluding juveniles or, for 
that matter, any other species of probationers. My con- 
clusion is that jurisdiction over a juvenile probationer is 
transferable as in the case of any other probationer. 


(2) May a federal juvenile delinquent be diverted to state 
authorities willing to take him if he attempts to condition 
his consent to be transferred? 

Transfer of a federal juvenile delinquent, after arrest, 
to state authorities desiring his custody may be accom- 
plished by either of two methods. Section 5001, Title 18, 
authorizes such transfer upon order of the U. S. Attorney 
if (a) the juvenile consents thereto or (b) if the state 
desiring his custody makes demand through its executive 
authority and supports such demand with evidence that he 
is wanted for violation of law. 

In the case of (b) the wishes of the juvenile need not 
be considered. In other words his consent is not required 
as a prerequisite to such transfer. Were it otherwise the 
place of arrest would become a sanctuary against punish- 
ment for crime. In the case of (a) consent to be transferred 
to state custody is sufficient. The statute requires no more 
than bare consent. Attempts by the juvenile to qualify the 
consent by insisting that he be returned to one set of local 
authorities rather than another set in the same state, or 
that he be committed after transfer to another institution 
within the state instead of the one from which he es- 
caped—these, as well as kindred demands are of no con- 
sequence in the light of his willingness to be transferred. 
We have in mind a juvenile who escaped from a state in- 
stitution and violated federal law in another state. Upon 
apprehension by federal authorities in the latter state he 
readily consented to his transfer to the state from which 
he had fled but at the same time registered his objection 
to being recommitted to the particular institution from 
which he had escaped. Such objection, however, ran to the 
administrative procedure of the demanding state with 
which the juvenile was in no way concerned. It involved 
no basic right of the juvenile and did not adversely affect 
the consent to be transferred which he had previously 
given. 


(3) May two offenses perpetrated concurrently be sep- 
arately handled under juvenile procedure, and regular crim- 
inal procedure, respectively ? 

The question springs from the facts immediately follow- 
ing. Two youths, one 16 and the other 17, engaged a taxi. 
They held up the driver, pretending they were armed with 
u revolver but in fact were not, relieved him of less than 
ten dollars. and then forced him to drive them to a point 
in the adjoining state where they ejected him from the car, 
trightened but uninjured. After wrecking the taxi they 
held up another taxi and robbed the driver. Thereupon they 
fled to a distant state. When apprehended and returned to 


the point where their criminal activities began a pro- 
ceeding under the Juvenile Delinquency Act was had for 
violation of the National Motor Vehicle Theft Act. They 
were found guilty of juvenile delinquency. The younger, 
as the more forward of the two, was committed to the 
custody of the Attorney General for two years; the older 
one for 18 months. Neither had a prior criminal record. 
After commitment an indictment was returned charging 
them with violation of the kidnapping statute and a de- 
tainer is now on file to secure their return for trial as 
adults on the kidnapping charge when they will have com- 
pleted their terms as juveniles. 

Though no legal bar prevents such dual treatment few, 
' daresay. will subscribe to its efficacy. What gain, if any, 
accrues to anyone when a period dedicated to redemption 
of the juvenile and his saving from further crime is fol- 
lowed immediately by regular criminal procedure from 
which he emerges branded as a felon. Such dual disposition 
merely defers the evil day and serves no apparently useful 
purpose. The decision to pursue dual prosecution in this 
case may have stemmed from the fact that kidnapping 
charges (with a maximum penalty of death or life impris- 
onment) are barred from prosecution in a juvenile action. 
Nevertheless, faced with such a situation a choice should 
be made either to institute only juvenile proceedings or 
secure an indictment; not both. There is no apparent justi- 
fication for primary treatment as a juvenile when the 
secondary treatment which creates the felon may undo 
much of the benefit gained through the juvenile program. 

It cannot be lightly assumed that Congress, in liberal- 
izing the treatment of juvenile offenders, intended that a 
cuvenile whose violations of law occur in a continuous 
chain of acts should be disposed of as fifty percent juve- 
nile and fifty percent adult. If the combined offenses war- 
rant disposition under adult procedure that course should 
be followed as a whole; otherwise juvenile proceedings 
should close the case. 


(4) What are the chief factors which induce disapproval 
of most of the requests by prosecutors for authorization to 
proceed against juveniles by indictment? 

Each juvenile case has a different background of con- 
duct and environment and that fact, more often than the 
current violation of law, accounts for the prosecutor’s con- 
clusion that a juvenile proceeding should be renounced 
and an indictment secured. Request for authorization to 
indict brings about a careful consideration of every avail- 
«ble fact regarding the juvenile and such requests are 
not lightly denied. Nevertheless, there is usually present 
some factor, either past or prospective, which swings the 
pendulum in favor of action under the juvenile act. 

Such requests are usually discouraged in those cases 
where the facts place them in one or the other of four 
general classes. There is, first, that group of juveniles 
without any prior delinquent or criminal record. In many 
such instances they have previously been under suspicion, 
even arrested, but the charges dropped. The prosecutor 
teels that such youngsters have been either lucky or clever. 
or both, and are due for substantial treatment in federal 
hands, even though the federal violation is not of the 


serious variety. Closely associated with this class is the 
second type which, with only a minor previous record in- 
volving little or no incarceration. commits ser‘ous viola- 
tion of law, for example, unaggravated bank robbery. The 
third type involves a prior record, no convict‘on for a 
telonv. and the current federal violation not serious. The 
fourth class embraces those who perpetrate a serious viola- 
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tion of law, have a prior record not including conviction 
for a felony, and who can be committed for a 4 or 5 year 
span before reaching their majority. 

Where the prior record, if any, includes conviction for a 
felony, the request for authority to proceed by indictment 
against the juvenile is invariably approved, regardless of 
other elements in the case. The reason is that, having al- 
ready been branded a felon, the moral responsibility to 
spare him that stigmatization no longer exists. But, in the 
eentrary situation, every reasonable effort is made to 


Keep him out of that category. Again, even if the current 
violation has aggravating aspects and the juvenile has 
a not-too-good record, if a four or five year stretch of cus- 
tody is possible the experiment of a juvenile proceeding 
is considered worth while. Neither should a number of 
short incarcerations for petty offenses, or a questionable 
family background, and many kindred circumstances, bar 
the juvenile from the chance to pull himself together with 
the assistance of the juvenile program of discipline and 
instruction incident to custody. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED BY JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chiet Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


THE PRISON WORLD 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Custodial Classification Is Sentencing,” by Fred G. 
Stickel, Jr. (January-February 1949). The author of this 
article is now a member of the Board of Managers of the 
New Jersey State Home for Boys at Jamesburg and was 
formerly a sentencing judge. The object of his article is 
to point out that parole boards or pardoning boards and 
even institutional classification committees which have 
authority to set the term the individual must serve really 
perform sentencing functions. In many of our jurisdictions 
now the court can only commit the offender to custody 
of the state authority or institution. When the latter sets 
the time for release of the offender it thus performs a 
sentencing function. The author points out that there 
are two major considerations in sentencing. The first 
is the duty of rehabilitating the offender and the second 
is to protect society against those who violate its laws. 

The author points out that the sentencing judge actually 
performs his functions in a public manner in the pre- 
sence of attorneys, friends, and relatives of the offender 
and members of the press. On the other hand, institution 
boards and pardon boards actually perform their functions 
in private without the spotlight from the outside. In view 
of this situation he feels that the institution boards should 
take into consideration more and more the nature of the 
offense the offender committed, the cause for his adverse 
Lehavior and whether or not the offender feels that he is 
really guilty and had a fair trial. In other words, accord- 
ing to the author, much of the institutional treatment pro- 
gram would be lost upon an offender who was bitter during 
the entire period of his incarceration because he felt he 
had not been guilty in the first place and his case had not 
been handled properly in the courts. 

The author also points out the importance, particularly 
in the case of juveniles, of the proper labeling of the 
offense for which he stands convicted. Since there are so 
many different degrees of certain crimes and since such 
crimes can be committed under such varying circumstances, 
he feels the records, particularly in the case of juveniles, 
should be clear as to the degree of delinquency involved. 

The author also discusses rules and regulations imposed 
in correctional institutions as to conduct of delinquents 
while they are incarcerated. He thinks undue emphasis 
sometimes is placed on determining whether or not the 
inmate is able to comply with rules and regulations in the 
new, strange environment before releasing him rather 
than to determine whether or not something has been done 
about curing or removing the cause of his original delin- 
quency. 

The author concludes his article with a plea for a re- 
examination of our present process of operating our in- 
stitutions and setting release dates for the offender. He 
particularly points out that he is afraid we do more 


punishing of an inmate for being unable to live up to 
some of the institutional rules than for the offense for 
which he was convicted originally. He emphasizes that the 
important thing is to train the individual; to try to 
prepare him for ultimate release into society rather than 
to make him an automaton who can conform to rules set 
up for efficient operation of the institution. 

In addition to the above interesting article the second 
installment of the article “The Service Unit as part of 
the Prison Program,” prepared by Warden Wallack and 
Mr. Sheehy appears in this issue. The first part of the 
article was reviewed in the prior issue but the second in- 
stallment goes into detail as to the functions of the service 
units in the institution. 


THE SURVEY 


Reviewed by GLENN V. MCFARLAND 


“Wanted—a Symphony of Services,” by Alice V. Keliher 
(January 1949). In this short article, appearing with others 
under a section entitled “The Common Welfare,” the au- 
thor makes a forthright plea for more co-ordinated, effec- 
tive, and secure services for the youth of the nation. She 
reviews all of the mass media of modern life. together 
with the influence of various individuals on the developing 
personality to point out the danger of oversimplifying 
the situation through the removal of a single influence 
such as lurid “comics.” This sort of drive, for the strength- 
ening or removal of a single influence without reference 
to the families, the professions, and the agencies fighting 
for their piece of the child, certainly produces anything 
hut “ta symphony of services.” It is her belief that there 
must be developed the concept of partnership among the 
adults, lay and professional, who influence the lives of 
children. and a positive definition of the role of each in 
order that they may work in collaboration. Only through 
such “mature partnerships”’—rather than dramatic cru- 
sades to “abolish” one thing or “support”? another—can 
a “symphony of services’ of real work to youth be de- 
veloped. 

“He Let's Them Grow,” by Alexander Klein (February 
1949), The author, a free lance writer of articles and 
stories, radio scripts, and movie scenarios, has produced 
kerein a most readable history of the development of 
“croup therapy” by one of its most able practitioners, S. 
Rk. Slavson. Slavson is best known to social workers and 
mental hygienists through his work as director of group 
therapy for a private child guidance agency in New York 
City, the Jewish Board of Guardians. This agency renders 
special services to children and young people with behavior 
problems. Group therapy is one of the treatment methods 
this organization uses, along with psychiatric casework 
und psychological services, and combinations of all or some 
of these. Slavson is the first to point out that “group thera- 
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py cannot be considered a substitute for other types of 
psychotherapy. This treatment should be offered only after 
a diagnostic exploration reveals a need of it.’”’ He early 
arrived at the belief that it was the “group situation itself, 
not the program of activity,” that brought about the 
amazing improvements noted in so many of the children. 
The make-up of the group; the balances between age, sex, 
aggressive and withdrawn individuals, with a specially 
trained therapist at the center is of infinite importance 
in this method of therapy. In the necessary “permissive 
environment” the group process can be anything but pleas- 
ant and easy. It is no cure-all and in psychotic and serious 
psychneurotic cases it never should be used. Slavson sees 
a growing need for work in his field and urges the follow- 
ing threefold preventive program to combat the rising 
trend of emotional disturbances in children which he re- 
gards as a grave threat to the national welfare: 

1. Required courses on the meaning of children’s behav- 
ior and their emotional needs should be introduced at high 
school level where they can reach most future parents; 

2. Federal, state and local funds should be allocated 
for setting up similar courses for adults, with a publicity 
campaign to make them attractive. 

3. Courses in the meaning of child behavior and especial- 
ly the dynamics of group situations should be an essential 
part of the training of all future teachers. 

Slavson’s counsel: “Believe in people, accept them and 
you'll get amazing results, but you’ve really got to believe 
in them. Children, especially, can spot a phoney,” is cer- 
tainly in the best social work tradition. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by Roy BELTER 


“The Motivational Pattern of Drinking,” by John W. 
Riley, Jr., Ph.D., Charles F. Marden, Ph.D. and Marcia 
Lifshitz (December 1948). There seems to be little doubt 
that the drinking motivation of the true alcoholic, when 
he has reached that stage, is in the nature of an irresistible 
compulsion. It is generally agreed, however, that the stage 
of true alcoholism is preceded by many years of drinking. 
The question then arises, do the motivations change dur- 
ing the course of the drinking history from those which 
are not potentially dangerous to those which are? The 
authors of this article analyzed the responses of 2,677 
persons to the question “‘What would you say is your main 
reason for drinking?” 

The replies pointed to a major division into reasons 
which were called social, where the respondents attributed 
their drinking mainly to the stimulus of the social situa- 
tions in which the drinking took place; and to reasons 
called individual, where the respondents attributed the 
main reason to the pleasurable effects or consequences of 
their drinking. The total replies divided approximately 
equally into these main divisions. Within the group who 
drink “to be sociable’ were persons who drank because 
otherwise the social situation threatened mild ostracism, 
and others who apparently were merely following the 
dictates of fashion. Of those who drank “for individual 
reasons,” typical answers ranged from drinking for re- 
laxation or for euphoric effect to drinking as an escape 
from worries, responsibilities, and frustration. 

Women gave social reasons far more frequently than 
men: individual reasons became consistently more fre- 
quent with each successive age group, while the younger 
the respondents the more common was the emphasis on 
social reason; the newer additions to the drinking popu- 
lation—women and younger people—tended to be social 
drinkers; 67 percent of those who claimed to drink only 
occasionally gave social reasons for their drinking, while 
only 20 percent of the daily drinkers claimed to be socially 
motivated; clearly, the more seasoned drinkers assigned 
individual reasons for drinking. 

The authors suggest that since social pressures play 
a large part in motivating drinking, social pressures also 
can be brought to bear to limit drinking. A simple, poten- 
tially signficant rule of etiquette is suggested—‘never 


insist on anyone taking a drink.” Regrettably, the trend 
toward the automatic association of drinking with sociabil- 
ity must take its place in the complex of factors contribu- 
ting to the problem of alcoholism. 


“A Psychometric Differentiation of Alcoholics from Non- 
alcoholics,” by Morse P. Manson, Ph.D. (September 1948), 
Is there a personality type, a relatively constant combina- 
tion of personality traits which, appearing in an individual, 
renders him especially susceptible to the intemperate use 
of alcohol? Dr. Manson, in an elaborate questionnaire pro- 
cess, compared a group of alcoholics with a group of non- 
alcoholics on a large number of personality characteristics, 

A subjective analysis of the questionnaire items re- 
sulted in the recognition of seven characteristics in alco- 
holies which pointed to the presence of neurotic and psy- 
choneurotic traits. The seven traits noted were: anxiety, 
depressive fluctuations, emotional sensitivity, feelings of 
resentment, failure to complete social objectives, feelings of 
aloneness, and poor interpersonal relationships. 


SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


“Observation On Juvenile Delinquency In Germany,” by 
Herschel Alt (June 1949). In the summer of 1948, Herschel 
Alt, Executive Director of the Jewish Board of Guardians, 
New York City, visited Germany as a special advisor to 
the Office of Military Government for Germany (U.S.) 
on juvenile delinquency. During the visit, he conferred 
with leading German child welfare workers and visited 
institutions for children and young people. This article 
is based on his observations of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency in the United States zone. 

Delinquency among German youth is higher than it was 
hefore the war; it is higher than in other countries for 
which records are available. Most of the offenses committed 
by young people reflect the social and economic problems 
Germany is facing. The amount of delinquency among 
young people within the “youth court” ages, 14 to 17, 
varies from 12 percent in Bremen and Frankfort to a low 
of 4 to 5 percent in Bavaria. These are much higher ratios 
than are found in most countries. Available data indicate 
that there has been no decline in delinquency among 
German youth since the beginning of the occupation. Off- 
cials in the city of Frankfort report a definite increase 
in the more serious problems among the younger children, 
those under 14, over normal times. 

Four major agencies in the United States zone in Ger- 
many are involved in the treatment of children and young 
folks who commit delinquent acts. These are: (1) youth 
offices of local welfare departments; (2) youth courts; 
(3) juvenile prisons; and (4) institutions for correctional 
education. The youth offices carry the major responsibility 
for treatment of delinquent children and constitute the 
chief social service resource to parents, courts, community 
agencies, and institutions. Each youth office maintains 
2 special division on court co-operation, preparing reports 
on children who are brought to trial, and providing serv- 
ices after their release from correctional institutions. The 
youth offices also serve the schools where truancy and 
other behavior problems arise, and are responsible for 
service to children under 14, not within the jurisdiction 
of the youth courts, who may be neglected or delinquent. 
In the reports to the court, it is pointed out that although 
a good description of the offense is given, there is little 
recognition of the emotional factors which may have con- 
tributed to the difficulty. 

Youth courts administer the Youth Court Law which 
applies to children between the ages of 14 and 17. There 
are three categories of dispositions open to the court: (1) 
punishment; (2) disciplinary measures; and (3) education- 
al measures. The whole law is so characterized by detailed 
instructions to the judges regarding range and length 
of sentence that the importance of the individual and 
the nature of this problem are lost sight of. Educational 
measures are made use of in a small proportion of the 
cases. The prosecutor plays an important role in the ad- 
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ministration of the law and there is an exaggerated empha- 
sis on community protection. A revision of the Youth Court 
Law now under consideration would make provisions 
for the use of suspended sentence and probation which 
are not available under the current law. 

Three types of juvenile correctional institutions are 
operated. (1) Juvenile prisons. These are either separate 
institutions or departments of adult prisons. The upper 
age limit ranges from 18 to 25. (2) Temporary juvenile 
prisons, to which youngsters are committed for periods 
ranging from a few hours each day, or one or more week- 
ends to as much as four weeks. (3) Detention houses 
provide for custody and observation of young offenders 
awaiting trial. These offenders range in age from 14 to 
oF 


ov. 

The fourth agency for the treatment of juveniles is the 
institution for correctional education. The court may 
commit the child for correctional education. This does not 
necessarily mean institutional treatment. The youth office 
may keep the child under supervision, placing him in the 
rome of his parents; or in a foster home; or in a “cor- 
rectional education” institution. With few exceptions, such 
institutions are maintained by private sectarian welfare 
agencies. 

Present prison administration in Germany is described 
by the Legal Department of the U. S. Military Govern- 
ment in a report from which we quote: 

“In the twentieth century, the liberal treatment of pris- 
oners was most common in Thuringia and in the Hanseatic 
cities. In the rest of Germany, and particularly in Bavaria, 
repressive confinement, coupled with hard work, were 
the basic prison principles.” 

“Imprisonment for the majority of German prisoners, 
including juveniles, was generally solitary confinement. 
Most prisoners did not even leave their cells for work, but 
instead had tools and materials brought to the cells and the 
finished products taken away. Likewise, in virtually 
100 percent of the prisons, meals were taken privately 
in the separate cells. The outside exercise which was per- 
mitted for those not employed or performing their work 
in their cells, consisted of half-hour periods of walking in 
a courtyard, with the prisoners so spaced as to prevent 
their communicating with each other.” 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“The Court and the Child,” by Gustavus Loevinger 
(May 1949). Herein are illustrated the human values of the 
work of an intelligent juvenile court judge. Success- 
ful formation of wholesome relationships with the child 
demands a scientific procedure motivated by a genuine 
understanding of the child and a warm, personal interest 
in his welfare. Effective juvenile court administration is 
characterized by a judge possessing a sympathetic attitude, 
quiet voice and realistic vocabulary, who avoids giving 
moralistic lectures and ultimatums. A friendly, informal 
court atmosphere and the full use of available sources of 
information and aid are other prerequisites to successful 
juvenile court work. 

“Predicting Parole Outcome,” by Alfred C. Schnur (May 
1949). Significant findings resulting from an analysis of 
case records of Wisconsin state prison parolees are sum- 
marized in this effort to determine a means of estimating 
the probable success of released parolees. Of the factors 
investigated, the previous criminal record was the most 
closely associated with success or failure. Other circum- 
stances found to be influential in prognosticating parole 
cutcome were time under legal supervision; crime for 
which imprisoned; age at first arrest; conduct in prison; 
length of sentence; and age at leaving school. 

Factors studied which did not prove significant were: 
periods of release, prior educational attainment, intelli- 
gence quotient, rural or urban living during formative 
years, and the use of alcohol. Your reviewer urges law 
enforcement officials to read and study this excellent paper 


which contributes much to the better understanding of his 
profession. 


“Delinquency Prevention Begins at Home,” by Paul G. 
Creesey (May 1949). Because the local situation is the key 
to delinquency control, planning and promoting preventive 
programs can best be done in the local community and in 
the neighborhood itself. Children must be perceived in their 
relationship to the family, the school, and the play groups 
of which they are a part. The experiences of New Jersey 
in the operation of its Municipal Youth Guidance Council 
Act are generalized and evaluated. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Establishing the Diagnosis in Marital Problems,” by 
Patricia Sacks (May 1949). This article by Patricia Sacks 
restates some of the principles of diagnosis and discusses 
their application to marital difficulties. 

“Social diagnosis ... ,” she says, “consists of a syste- 
matic effort to identify relevant psychosocial data, evalu- 
ate its significance, and appraise the possibilty of change 
and improvement by certain treatment methods.” 

The author then describes and discusses some of the 
psychological motivating factors that have to be discovered 
in the process of arriving at a correct diagnosis and ex- 
plains the necessity for considering the person’s whole 
psychic structure, that is, his intellectual capacity and 
judgment, the nature and degree of his symptoms, his 
ability to adapt, and his general behavior. 

After relating two case history illustrations, she closes 
her article with the statement that though marriage re- 
auires many adjustments and sacrifices, the average 
healthy person achieves successful marriage automatic- 
ally. Therefore, those who for various reasons experience 
aggravated or prolonged marital maladjustment are in 
need of counselling based on “a scientific appraisal of their 
individual personalities and consideration of the nature 
and degree of interlocking conflicts and needs.” 


“Group Therapy and Casework with Ego-disturbed Chil- 
dren,” by David Wineman (March 1949). This is a helpful 
discussion of a rather interesting experiment being carried 
on at Pioneer House in Detroit, where variations of group 
therapy and casework are combined in the treatment of the 
ego-disturbed child. 

The clientele in this group consists of children who have 
severe behavior disturbances along predelinquent lines 
such as the hyperaggressive, destructive, truanting, lying, 
o. highly impulsive child. The author gives one case 
history illustration and then analyzes and summarizes 
the treatment techniques. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Postwar Military Training in Correctional Institutions,” 
py Edmund R. East (November-December, 1948). This 
article presents an extremely novel idea that undoubtedly 
will provoke much thought and comment among those 
engaged in penal and criminal adminstration. The author 
makes note of our historically known state of unprepared- 
ness for war in the past, and presents the idea of institut- 
ing a basic military training program in state and federal 
correctional institutions of young-adult population. It is 
recalled that during the recent national emergency—World 
War II—an estimated 100,000 of our youthful offenders 
were anxious and able to discharge effectively their obli- 
gations of military service to their country. The basic 
military training provided such youthful offenders could 
serve as an excellent foundation upon which more special- 
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ized training might be later 
organization. 

Among the advantages to be gained by those individuals 
participating in such a program, the author asserts, would 
be improvement in personal neatness, poise, presentable 
carriage, dexterity, and courtesy. Other benefits might 
reasonably be expected as a result of the individual en- 
gaging in wholesome group activities. He must of necessity 
become sensitive to the demands of the group and develop 
a capacity to appreciate the interests and values of others, 
realizing that his own welfare is contingent on the de- 
mands of others. It is very often a fact that the youthful 
offender first comes into conflict with the law due to his 
utter lack of respect for authority. Over and above the 
benefits such a training program might reasonably bring 
to the youthful offender, the institution itself stands to 
penefit. Correctional authorities might expect not only 
order and conformity, but also a needed emphasis upon 
personal hygiene and general sanitation which, to say 
the least, is highly desirable in an institutional community 
where men live closely together. A minimum of custodisi 
difficulties is foreseen, since the discipline provided by a 
military training program would provide an outlet for 
pent up emotional feelings. A military organization under- 
lying all inmate activities. with its acknowledged benetits 
to those pariicipating yet permitting complete administra- 
tive control over the inmate, might well overcome many 
of the usual difficulties in institutional administration. 

A compelling argument in favor of such a program in 
cur correctional institutions is the fact that should com- 
pulsory peacetime military training ever be enacted, the 
institutional program could be co-ordinated to excellent 
advantage with the national program. The author con- 
cludes “that military training of the youthful offender in 
our correctional institutions can be of decided advantage 
to the nation, to the individual trainee, and to the re- 
spective correctional institutions.” 


predicated by a military 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by ROBERT L. FAUCETT, M.D. 


“Training for Psychotherapy with Special Reference to 
Nonmedical Fields” (January, 1949). This is a symposium 
consisting of seven articles on different areas of a very 
broad and, at the moment, controversial field. Your re- 
viewer feels that the conflict between those in the medical 
sciences who are interested in the whole person and those 
in the social fields who, by their background, are concerned 
more with group interactions is at present a very real 
roadblock. Discussions such as this do much to point the 
way to the lessening of conflict and toward making efforts 
more patient-centered and less profession-centered. For 
an over-all picture of the difficulties of teaching the diffi- 
cult art and science of psychotherapy the whole symposium 
is recommended. 

Especial attention is directed toward the section en- 
titled “The Training of Case Workers in Psychotherapy,’ 
by Nathan W. Ackerman, M.D. The author detines clearly 
psychotherapy and then attacks very logically the prob- 
lem of integrating the efforts ef a clini eal team in helping 
a socially maladjusted individual. He emphasizes the need 
for adequate supervision by a psychiatrist or a psycho- 
therapy caseworker. The need to accept limitations of 
therapeutic goals is properly emphasized. These goals may 
be broadened by better training for caseworkers which 
Dr. Ackerman feels definitely should include a personal 
experience of a treatment situation. This viewpoint is 
supported by the statement that “This learning must be 
of a sort that, despite the handicaps of anxiety or, per- 
haps, stimulated by it, the individual has achieved genuine 
maturation of personality and, with it, a sense of mastery 
in interpersonal relations.” He then points out the most 
common causes for failure in psychotherapy which deserve 
to be listed here since they indicate most clearly the limi- 
iations of a caseworker who does not know himself. They 
are: 

1. Fear or loss of control of the relationship. 


Omnipotence drives compensating for underlying feel- 

ings of impotence, insecurity, lack of confidence, fear of 

failure. 

The wish to do too much for the patient. 

. The urge to dominate the patient. 

Resentment of the patient’s demands. 

Competition with other significant persons in this pa- 
tient’s life who play a role of authority. 

7. The need to appease the patient, because of fear of 
hostility. 

8. Overidentification with the patient. 

. Overidentification with the patient’s destructive rebellion 

against authority, or overidentification with authority 

and conscience. 

“Psychiatry and  Delinquency—Critical Evaluations. 
Round Table, 1948” William Healy, M.D., Chairman (April 
1949). This is a well-balanced discussion and critical eval- 
uation of successes and shortcomings of the psychiatric 
approach to delinquency in the past 25 years. Dr. William 
Healy in his opening remarks says: “For psychiatry there 
is no ‘either or’; its data are multivalued.” This fact has 
exploded many alleged causes of delinquency and con- 
tinues to point the importance of understanding the emo- 
tional meaning of behavior in each individual delinquent. 
Dr. Healy raises the questions as to the reasons for the 
tailure of psychiatry to achieve its early promise in this 
feld. One of the most pertinent of these is: “Or is one 
trouble that it is so much easier to meet delinquency in 
terms of crime and punishment?” 

Judge Paul Alexander rightly outlines the need of closer 

nderstanding of objectives by court and clinic. He advo- 
cates assigning probation officers to clinics and social 
workers or psychologists to court, for periods of time, to 
augment this closer understanding. The use of confer- 
ences rather than written reports is an excellent sugges- 
tion also. 

Ail nonmedical members of this round table deplore, 
and rightly so, the unintelligible “jargon” of the psychia- 
trist, especially the use of common words to denote a 
different psychiatric meaning. 

G. Howland Shaw points out that the psychiatrist func- 
tions in a different manner than other physicians in that 
the success of treatment to a large extent depends upon 
the skill with which his ancillaries interpret and apply 
his recommendations. This again calls for forceful, clear, 
and meaningful use of language. He mentions the need 
for good public relations to educate the publie to pay for 
much needed improvements. 

Kenneth I. Wollen asks that psychiatrists descend from 
the “ivory tower” oftener in order to better appreciate the 
realities of the struggle on the front lines. Your reviewer 
feels that this is essential in order for the psychiatrist 
to develop the ability to define more sharply the thera- 
peutic goals which, of necessity, must be limited. A trip 
to the “ivory tower” now and then by the individuals 
responsible for handling the delinquent would not be amiss. 
Total attitude therapy extending from the lowest menial 
worker to the psychiatrist is necessary in institutional 
treatment of delinquents. 

Dr. George Gardner, in discussing the role of psychia- 
trist in outpatient clinics, makes a plea for a diagnostic 
psychiatric work-up for every delinquent which undoubt- 
edly would help in selection of children who can profit 
from psychiatric treatment rather than, as now, forcing 
the therapist to treat only those who from the viewpoint 
of a lay judge can profit from the treatment. 

“Professional Issues in the Institutional Treatment of 
Pelinquent Children,” by Hershel Alt and Hyman Gross- 
bard (April 1949). An exceedingly clear and meaningful 
discussion of concepts and techniques in institutional care 
of delinquents. Most of the paper is theoretical in nature 
and there is little hope at present for the universal appli- 
cation of the clear-cut recommendations of the authors. 
The paper is recommended highly for reading by those 
who are capable of abstracting the possible from the im- 
possible in present day reality. 

One comment is worth recording here. The authors 


point out that a special capacity to absorb hostility seems 
to be a prerequisite for workers in this setting. The worker 
must have resolved some of his own ambivalence toward 
euthority and thus be comfortable in exerting it. It seems 
to your reviewer that all too frequently at present the 
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motivation of workers in the field of delinquency is to be 
able to give vent to hostility rather than to absorb it. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C, NAU 


“Parole Board,” by Frank Gould, (Parade, March 13, 
1949). Effectively using pictorial illustrations to describe 
the parole process from the time the prisoner faces the 
parole board until he is released from prison clad in a new 
suit and overcoat, this article interprets and explains 
parole for the average reader of a Sunday supplement. 
Emphasizing the economic and ethical advantages of re- 
leasing law violators under supervision, the author does not 
overlook the protection that a parole system gives society 
us a means of combatting recurrent crime, “provided, of 
course, the parole board’s judgment proves sound.” The 
author is aware of the fact that no parole board, however 
capable and understanding its members might be, fails 
to make mistakes in judgment which prove to be serious 
and costly. But the record of the Pennsylvania Parole 
Board, considered to be one of the best in the nation, re- 
veals that 85 out of 100 parolees proved deserving of the 
confidence placed in them and did not violate the terms 
of their parole. 


“Five Million Ex-Convicts Want Jobs—or Else!” by 
James S. Wallerstein, (Magazine Digest, April 1949). This 
strongly worded article condemns society for not giving 
parolees and men with prison records an opportunity to 
utilize the skills and trades they learned while serving 
sentences. The public believes that men who commit crimes 
will repeat their crimes. The author refutes this contention 
by citing figures to prove that most crimes are committed 
by youthful offenders and that as men mature they try 
tc become good citizens. Calling attention to the 200,000 
felons who served their country well in wartime he cites 
individual cases to show that some of these men received 
valuable training in the army only to be rejected for 
civilian employment because of their past records. Other 
penalties imposed by an unforgiving society are the loss 
of voting privileges, inability to qualify for ‘trade licenses. 
and rejection for jury duty. 

“Our Reeking Halls of Justice.” by Morton Sontheimer, 
(Colliers, April 2, April 9, 1949).In this scathing, denuncia- 
tion of our lower courts—traffic, police, magistrate—the 
author describes from firsthand observation the type of 


justice dispensed by incompetent, politically appointed or 
elected judges. Confronted with hundreds of cases a day, 
many of these judges ruthlessly dispose of the helpless 
defendants but treat the hardened criminals and gamblers 
with leniency to pay political debts. Prostitutes, alcoholics, 
and sexual perverts, all in need of special treatment, 
parade before these bars of justice only to be fined, com- 
mitted to jail, or given suspended sentences if they can 
have their cases “fixed.” Defining the inferior courts as 
the peoples’ perimeter” in the battle against crime, the 
author writes, “The psychopath made sport of here may 
become a dangerous maniac, the sex offender treated with 
scorn instead of understanding may become the fiend of 
tomorrow's headline, the petty thief introduced to this 
summary justice may become Public Enemy No. 1. In 
fact, they do.” He commends the use of probation officers 
in the lower courts to help sift the “hopefuls from the 
hopeless.” 

“Prison Warden With a Heart” (Nations Business, The 
Atlantian, Magazine Digest, May 1949). Portraying James 
V. Bennett, Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
as the man largely responsible for the progress in federal 
penology, this article interprets the classification, educa- 
tion, and training programs of the various federal insti- 
tutions under Mr. Bennett’s leadership and guidance. On 
the theory that if a prisoner can maintain his self-respect 
he will have a better chance of making yood when re- 
leased, Mr. Bennett has maintained high standards of 
food, clothing, and housing. Knowing that released of- 
fenders face a cold, strange world, the director has favored 
au “sponsorship program’ whereby members of service 
clubs and other interested groups can befriend prisoners 
and assist them when they are paroled. Another Bennett 
plan is the indefinite sentence which would base the pris- 
oner’s sentence not on the crime but on his prospects of 
becoming a good citizen. 


“Operation Hoodlum! Shocking Story of 100 Juvenile 
Brooklyn Gangs,” by Robert H. Prall, (New York World- 
Telegram, April 11-19, 1949). This is a sensational exposé 
of the criminal activities of adolescent gangs, male and 
female, relating the conditions under which they flourish 
and the methods of operation. Two probation officers at- 
tached to the Adolescent Court in Flatbush made an ex- 
tensive investigation of these gangs analyzing the causes 
of their delinquency and attempting to familiarize them- 
selves with gang leaders so that they could approach these 
boys on their own level. The investigation not only dis- 
closed the contributing factors that drive youth into gangs 
but recommends a long range program whereby all avail- 
able community forces can be integrated to combat this 
serious delinquency problem. 


of the race, with a view to realizing one’s own potentialities and 


BE DUCATION is the gradual adjustment to the spiritual possessions 


assisting in carrying forward that complex of ideas, acts and 
institutions which we eall civilization. 


—NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
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, EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Report on England’s Borstals 


Report of the Borstal Association for 1947. Lon- 
don: the Borstal Association, 1948. 


It is a real pleasure to see again, after a lapse of 10 
years, a report from England of the Borstal Association. 
This 1947 report by the organization charged with the 
efter-care of boys released on parole from Borstal In- 
stitutions contains a foreword by Sir Alexander Paterson. 
This is the last time we shall see a message by him in 
print, for the great English prison reformer, pioneer of 
the Borstal system, died in 1947. 

A reading of the report reveals that not much has 
changed in the basic program since this reviewer visited 
the Borstal institutions at the outbreak of the recent war. 
The total inmate population in 1939 was some 2,500. The 
general release in September 1939 of all those who had 
completed 6 months of their sentence reduced the popula- 
tion to 800. By December 1944 it was back close to 2,000, 
and by December i946 it had reached approximately 2,800. 
Thus England, as did the United States, felt a marked 
increase in adolescent delinquency during 1945 and 1946 
which was expressed in a sharp rise in committals. 

This created a need for extra accommodations and by 
the end of 1946 there were in operation 2 allocation centers 
end 13 training Borstals as compared to only 9 in 1939. 
The increase in the number of training institutions has 
made possible a more detailed classification at the point 
of intake and more careful allocation so that each school 
may have, so far as possible, a homogeneous population. 
During the war, conditions required a reduction in the 
average period of detention but there is now a steady 
return to longer training. 

The report brings up to date the follow-up statistics 
from 1936 through 1946, indicating that the highest 
“suecess rate” occurred during 1940 to 1942, the worst 
of the war years. 

A brief word on some of the newer Borstals. The first is 
Gaynes Hall which occupies a large community house with 
auxiliary huts and workshops. This estate is being pre- 
pared for the reception of 150 lads who will specialize 
in cabinet making, motor engineering, sheet metal work, 


building, painting, and agriculture. The institution is 
completely open. 
The second institution of interest is that at Hewell 


Grange, a very large country mansion with 230 acres of 
farm land. Built at the turn of the century the house 
will accommodate 50 boys on each of three floors, which 
will be organized as a “house” leaving the quarters on 
the ground floor available for the mess, classrooms, and 
offices. The Grange has inherited the close relationship 
which existed between the family which formerly occupied 
the property and the local community. Emphasis here 
will be on the atmosphere and environment provided by 
the surroundings, the countryside, and the friendliness 
and good fellowship of the neighboring civilian popula- 
tion. 

Huntercombe is the third open institution, begun in 
1946. Likewise a country mansion, it is being made over 
into a Borstal institution. As was the case with previous 
pioneering units in the system, a small group of boys was 
transferred here to undertake the alterations necessary 
to convert it into a training institution. An attempt will 
be made to stress leadership on the basis of qualities 
recognized by the boys themselves. 

It is heartening to read again that despite the war, 
Borstal still stands for the important principles of intimate 
individual personal guidance instead of mass instruction or 
mass discipline; that training continues to be based on a 
course of progressive trust and liberty, from the day of 
conviction to the end of parole. Throughout is stressed 
the value of developing and encouraging the growth of a 
sense of personal responsibility. The newer units continue 
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to be built to accommodate small groups: Borstal has not 
suecumbed to “bigness.” 

The report contains four pages of illustration of the life 
at the Borstal near Rochester and at Lowdham at Grange, 
These pencil drawings give a good picture of the informal- 
ity, diversity, and intensity of life which marks the Borstal 
regime. 


Lake Success, N. Y. BENEDICT S. 


The Adolescent and His Problems 


Our Teen-Age Boys and Girls. By Lester D. and 
Alice Crow. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1945. Pp. 366. $3.00. 

Many of the traditional notions about adolescence have 
been dissipated or radically modified as the researches of 
psychologists, psychiatrists, sociologists. and cultural an- 
thropologists have thrown the light of the new facts upon 
the adolescent period of development. To a considerable ex- 
tent, however, the literature tends either to represent the 
point of view of a particular discipline, as psychology or 
psychiatry, or deal in a basic but general way with the 
nature and characteristics of adolescent experience and 
development. Our Teen-Age Boys and Girls, though true 
in the main to the findings of dependable research, is 
written primarily for parents, teachers, and others who 
deal directly and constantly with the everyday needs and 
problems of the adolescent. 

The wide experience of the authors, both with young 
people and their parents, is evidenced throughout the vol- 
ume. This is expressed in the concreteness of the problems 
dealt with; in the practical and helpful nature of the sug- 
gestions for dealing with these problems in the very effec- 
tive way in which individual cases or stories are used; and 
in the insight and wisdom of the authors, which transcend 
that of the reseacher per se. Results are both readible and 
practical to a notable degree. 

The scope and contents of the volume may be glimpsed 
from such section topics as Home Adjustment of Young 
People; School Adjustment of Young People; Vocational 
Adjustment of Young People;Social Adjustment of Young 
People; and Juvenile Delinquency. Around each topic 
case illustrations are used, and a chapter of suggestions 
for dealing with the problems in the area of the topic is 
written. The section on delinquency reviews considerable 
material with which readers of FEDERAL PROBATION are 
probably familiar. 

The reviewer misses a greater recognition of the growing 
knowledge about the peer group and the group process 
commonly emphasized in the current literature of group 
work and recreation. 

Chicago, Ill. 


ALPER 


HEDLEY S. DIMOCK 


Emotional Welfare of Children 


Handbook of Child Guidance. By Ernest Harms, 
M.D. New York: Child Care Publications, 1947. 
Pp. 751. $8.60. 


Dr. Harms has made a good attempt at a difficult task 
in compiling a long list of articles concerning the many 
functions of a child guidance clinic. In the main, this is 
an excellent book which will be helpful particularly to 
students in social work, and social workers, and to all 
others who are concerned about the emotional welfare of 
children. Workers in probation and parole work will ap- 
preciate this book because of the different approaches 
to an understanding of the child—all of which contribute 
to sound mental hygiene. 

The book is divided into several sections. The first one 
is on “The Development of Child Guidance in the United 
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States,” and is written by Dr. Bernard Glueck who is a 
pioneer in the-field of psychiatry. His judgment always 
nas been sound. In the second part of the book on the 
“Guidance of the Normal Child,” Dr. Harms, the editor, 
treats in a unique manner the subject of the superior child 
and the prodigy. He feels there has been too much em- 
phasis on intellectual superiority as the only quality of 
gifted children. He cites the fact that there are many 
children equally capable in the arts, in social leadership, 
in ethical attitudes, and in sports, who make just as im- 
portant a contribution as those who have a special ability 
to acquire languages or to excel in mathematics. 

In Part IV, Margaret Gerard has an excellent article on 
“Psychopathology in Child Guidance,” in which she dis- 
cusses in detail the various underlying emotional factors 
which contribute to maladjustment. Dr. Henry Schumacher 
describes the various methods of psychotherapy used in 
the child guidance clinic. Dr. Gerald Pearson, in his article 
on “The Training of the Medical Man in Child Psychiatry,” 
traces the evolution of psychiatry from early medicine 
to present-day methods of understanding the total child. 

Louis Lurie in his chapter on “Child Guidance Proced- 
ures,” emphasizes the danger of overlooking the physical 
and physiological factors in behavior problems. 

Charlotte Towle in discussing the training of the social 
worker for child guidance presents in her usual clear 
manner all of the essentials which the social worker must 
lhnow and which every professional person on the child 
guidance clinic staff should know. Her chapter describes 
the purposes and functions of a child guidance clinic in 
relation to the community and the ways it can make the 
greatest contribution to the welfare of the community. 

Slavson’s remarks regarding the group in child guidance 
are general. They should interest those who want an intro- 
duction into group therapy as given by one who has had 
considerable experience in an important field of work 
which is rapidly gaining acceptance in therapeutic pro- 
cedure. 

Clara Bassett’s chapter, “The School Training and Child 
Guidance Tasks,” leaves little to be desired. It should be 
read not only by all therapists who work with behavior 
problems in children, but by all school teachers and au- 
thorities. School work is the employment life of the child 
as well as being the place where he can acquire an academic 
education and preparation for living. Miss Bassett demon- 
strates how an efficiently organized and directed school 
system with well selected personnel could cut down materi- 
ally on the incidence of maladjustment in children. The 
result that this would have on the happiness within the 
home can well be appreciated by those who deal with the 
emotional welfare of families. 

Franklin Keller’s chapter on “Vocational Guidance” is 
auite clear. This is a comparatively new branch of social 
service and the reader will gain much which is funda- 
mental in Keller’s material. 

Jenkin’s discussion of institutional treatment of the 
maladjusted child is excellent. He has had considerable 
experience in this field which backs up his remarks on the 
function of the institution, the methods of best managing 
the institution for the greatest good to the children. The 
chapter is clearly written and contains a great amount 
of useful information. 

The chapter, “The Guidance Problems of Negro Youth,” 
iy Charles Johnson, describes the particular cultural prob- 
lem to which a Negro child is exposed. Through Johnson's 
dealing with this problem as a sociologist one gets a clearer 
rieture of the emotional difficulties to which the Negro 
child is subjected. 

There is a special section, Part VII, devoted to the 
‘Religious Aspects of Guidance.” The one that most in- 
terested this reviewer was that on the Roman Catholic 
aspect of child guidance by Thomas and Margaret Broch- 
Lank. The important questions regarding the religious 
training of Catholic children are included in this chapter. 
This information has not been available previously in a 
manner so practical to the non-Catholic therapist who 
works with children. Slavson’s chapter on “Child Guidance 
in the Jewish Community” is interesting, but his remarks 
are general and apply equally to most groups. 

Part VIII deals with “Special Viewpoints for Guidance.” 
Margaret Schoenberger discusses Freud’s viewpoint; Alex- 
andra Adler discusses Adler’s viewpoint; and Frances 
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Wickes discusses Jung’s viewpoint. Each of these chapters 
describes the principles of their particular school in a 
clear, condensed form. 

This is not an attempt to give a complete review of 
Harm’s Handbook of Child Guidance. Reference has been 
made to those chapters that particularly interested the re- 
viewer. It would have been well for the editor to have 
included something about the background and experience 
ef each one of the contributors. 

It will be seen from the above that the reviewer recom- 
mends this book. 


St. Paul, Minn. HyMAN S. LIPPMAN, M.D. 


Institutional Services for Children 


Services to Children in Institutions. By Cecelia 
McGovern. Washington: Ransdell, Inc., 1948. Pp. 
452. $4.50. 


Dr. McGovern has written a book which has two main 
themes running parallel. The first is a keen and accurate 
understanding of institutions in general. Up to a certain 
point it is informative and valuable to those in institutional 
work. Its contents cover a total program, bringing out 
realistically the strong and weak points which were ob- 
served during her visits to a large number of institutions. 

The second theme presents an optimistic, novel-like story 
setting forth the success which is being enjoyed in Catho- 
lic institutions. One cannot help but feel that the majority 
cof Catholic institutions visited are moving along serenely. 
While some major problems are presented they are passed 
over with little comment except to say that the condition 
exists. As a result the author has produced a book which 
is informative, refreshing, and stimulating to Catholic 
social workers yet which sometimes seems overoptimistic 
io those of us whose path in this work is not always as 
smooth as pictured. In writing as she does, from the Catho- 
lic point of view, Dr. MeGovern probably has limited her 
audience more narrowly than if her book had been written 
in more general terms. This is perhaps to be regretted, 
since the book has much to offer all workers in the field. 

Services to Children in Institutions contains eight chap- 
ters with excellent subheadings which should make it valu- 
able also as a reference book for in-service training pro- 
grams in Catholic institutions. 

This reviewer found particularly informative the first 
chapter, “The New Role of Institutions for Children,” and 
ulso the last chapter, “In-Service Training Program.” Its 
easy readability should recommend it to the layman as 
well as the technically trained. 


Beaumont, Va. HERBERT A. KRUEGER 


Valuable Source Book on Child Development 


Child Psychiatry. By Leo Kanner. Springfield, 
Ul.: Charles C. Thomas, 1948. Pp. 752. $8.50. 


In this monumental second edition of Dr. Kanner’s 
work which has been more or less the main guidebook for 
pediatricians and the medical profession since the first 
edition in 1945, the author now has endeavored to cover 
practically the entire field of what the various sciences, 
such as psychology, sociology, and child development, have 
contributed up to now for the better understanding of the 
child, presenting all this material under the heading of 
“nsyehiatry.” This, of course, is an almost impossible task 
and will give the general reader a somewhat skewed im- 
pression of the many fundamental and valuable contribu- 
tions from fields other than psychiatry. It can be stated, 
however, that the result is again a very valuable book, 
especially for the medical profession and for anyone 
working in the field of child behavior. A wide variety 
of children’s disorders are presented, together with good 
illustrative material from case histories. Throughout the 
hook the author maintains a dynamic approach to chil- 
dren’s problems, relating physical, psychological and social 
factors together into a total picture. Some topics are 
treated with the completeness that makes differential diag- 
nosis possible; other topics are merely rough surveys of 
the literature. 
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The first three parts of the book, “History of Child 
Psychiatry,” “Basie Orientation,” and “Clinical Considera- 
tions,” present excellent background material for under- 
standing psychological and psychiatric work. The fourth 
section, dealing with personality problems arising from 
physical illness, psychosomatic problems, and problems of 
behavior, presents stimulating material but is couched 
in rather technical phraseology so that the general reader 
of this portion of the book might need a medical dictionary. 

References appear after each chapter and are rather 
complete. 

There can be no question but that as a source book, 
together with many others we now have in child psychol- 
ogy. this will be a valuable asset to social workers, proba- 
tion officers, juvenile court judges, medical practitioners, 
and students in the fields of psychology and psychiatry. 

Mooscheart, Til. MARTIN L. REYMERT 


Nature and Treatment of Problem Behavior 


Clinical Psychology of Children’s Behavior 
Problems. By C. M. Louttit. New York and Lon- 
don: Harper and Brothers, 1947. Pp. 645. $4.50. 

This book is a revised edition of Dr. Louitit’s Clinical 
Psychology published 11 years ago. The original, through 
the years, has been the leading textbook in its field, being 
used for both courses in clinical psychology and the psy- 
chology of exceptional children. The new edition has re- 
tained all the admirable features of the earlier text and 
at the same time has added two new chapters on ‘Treat- 
ment Procedures” and “The Nature of Problem Behavior.” 
In addition, some 100 tables, charts, and photographs, as 
well as a bibliography divided into general and specific 
references, appear at the end of each chapter. 

The new Clinical Psychclogy provides an authoritative 
and comprehensive discussion of the theory and practical 
technique of clinical psychology for children. Part III, 
which deals with conduct problems, juvenile delinquency. 
speech defects, and personality problems will be of in- 
estimable value to workers in the correctional field. An 
array of excellent case stories has been included. Dr. 
Louttit’s summarizations of clinical studies covering spe- 
cific behavior problems such as nervous habits, sex prob- 
lems, sleep problems, and temper manifestations are un- 
usually well done. Throughout the entire work the impor- 
tance of considering the total personality in relation to 
the total environment is stressed. This book is an outstand- 
ing contribution to the field of clinical psychology of 
childhood and adolescence and contains much valuable 
material that is not otherwise available. 

Washington, D.C. GEORGE G. KILLINGER 


Aggression and Hastility in Children 


Hostility in Young Children. By Anneliese 
Friedsam Korner. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1949. Pp. 194. $3.50 


This is a stimulating book which those with interest and 
training in behavior—child and adult—can read profitably. 
Through planned experiments to compare ways in which 
presumably normal preschool children dealt with hostility 
at the level of fantasy and play. and the ways in which 
they employed hostility in real life situation, the author 
motivates the reader to think beyond the scope of the im- 
mediate subject. Also, the review of the literature on this 
subject is presented in a meaningful manner. 

The study of two of the earliest and most common im- 
pulses, aggession and hostility. is developed through analy- 
sis of children’s reactions in planned play situations which 
permitted display of hostility. Techniques of experimental 
procedure are explained and illustrative material is pertin- 
ent. Stories, as a form of directed phantasy, and the free 
play interview are used. Both methods revealed ways in 
which children react to their major social adjustment 
problems; that is, to their conflict of love and hate and 
their need for rebellion against parents. The hostility be- 
havior. as evidenced in experimental situations, is checked 
with parents and teachers as to the manner in which the 
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child’s hostility behavior is evidenced in real life situations, 
Further, experiments in planned frustration brought forth 
« multiplicity of reactions. 

The writer concludes that fantasy hostilities are common 
in this age group, hence this behavior is not a point in 
differential diagnosis. Inferences regarding hostile behay- 
ior in real life also cannot be made by observing a child’s 
play. From play interviews the therapist is able to gain in- 
sight into the child’s subjective feelings about his actual 
experiences. 

Analysis of the study brings out the fact that the child 
adapts differently to his hostile feelings in fantasy and in 
real life. Through his adaptability, he achieves a balance 
between basic conflicts and reality. Four patterns of ex- 
pression of hostility were shown. From the manner in 
which hostility was expressed, conclusions as to the ad- 
justment could be drawn. Some children used play to work 
out hostility; some did not find it sufficient to assimilate 
their hostility; some suppressed hostility because of guilt; 
some did not need hostility. The underlying mechanisms 
causing the different adaptations point to the broader prob- 
iem—the child and his relationships. Total personality 
study of the child, including knowledge of the bases for pa- 
rental attitudes, is considered necessary in the study of 
aggression. 

Milwaukee, 


Wis. SARA G. GEIGER, M.D. 


Social Group Work as a Social Work Specialty 


Social Group Work—Principles and Practices. 
By Harleigh B. Trecker. New York: The Woman’s 
Press, 1948. Pp. 306. $3.50. 


“To describe social group work as a method, and to help 
persons learn how to use it,” is the objective of this book 
as stated by the author. From a premise that social group 
work is one method in the profession of social work, the 
author systematically describes the job to be done, the 
worker, the group, the agency, and the community. The 
major emphasis is on the worker—what he does, how he 
does it, and why he does it. This is done in a responsible 
way which places attention on the “helper” in the practice 
ef social group work. It rules out any fringe of doubt, 
or margin of wonder which some persons have allowed 
to obscure the role of the worker. Whereas the setting, 
agency, and community are given appropriate places, the 
job to be done by the group worker is dealt with in full 
realization of the demands of professional services which 
is rendered by the worker. The group, agency, and com- 
munity are recognized essentials in practice; but in no 
instance is it assumed that these substitute for the worker. 

Mr. Trecker also establishes the need for professional 
social work training for the group worker. He distin- 
guishes the group worker from a leader and a member of 
the group. This places him in a responsible relationship 
to persons he serves. He is the giver of group work serv- 
ice, Which can be identified as a service to the client which 
the agency and community supports. Mr. Trecker points 
out that the agency, by name or charter, does not itself 
cetermine whether this service is rendered. Rather, a 
juestion is asked: “What can social group work contribute 
to the fulfillment of the function of the agnecy?” To answer 
this, one must of necessity know what the group work 
method is and furthermore, what group work services are. 
The author gives some criteria for group work which 
contribute substantially toward identifying group work 
services. Moreover, where group work is carried out in a 
social agency. it takes a rightful place along with other 
social services. 

The worker, whom Mr. Trecker describes as a responsible 
adult, is never obscured with the many factors which 
surround the agency setting and the community. His task 
is that of the “helper.” His tools, such as program skills, 
are selected because they help him in his job in working 
with individuals in his group. 

The second part of this book includes case records of 
groups in current social work practice. It is, therefore. 
a2 practical evaluation of group work as it is, which is 
a firsthand analysis of what happens in the group process 
and the part of the worker in it. This does not allow 
for calling everything that happens “group work,” nor 
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assuming that “group work” just happens. It states quite 
specifically the job of this worker in his responsible task 
of rendering group work services to the clients in his 
group. 

This is a helpful text for persons who are group workers, 
to agencies offering group work services, and to community 
leaders who are seeking to understand “social group work.” 
It goes without saying that Mr. Trecker’s Social Group 
Work--Principles and Practices is a substantial contribu- 
tion to the further development of the group work special- 
ization in social work. 


Washington, D.C. JUANITA LUCK 


Nine Experts Talk With Parents 


Parents’ Questions and Helpful Answers. A 
handbook by the staff of the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1947. Pp. 256. $3.00. 


This book might aptly be entitled “Better and Happier 
Parent-Child Relationships” or “The Catechism for Par- 
ents.” Its question-and-answer method is most unique and 
written in a popular style but is replete with the latest 
scientific data grounded in clinical studies. Every chapter 
enumerates many pertinent questions and ojfers stimulat- 
ing and helpful answers. The brief but interesting case 
histories illustrate techniques used in the solution of many 
of these problems. 

Most parents are more or less groping in the dark 
searching for a reliable guide. It is obviously impossible 
to find any book which will answer the countless questions 
which puzzle and perplex parents daily but this book will 
serve as a valuable guide. It answers innumerable questions 
and should contribute much to a better understanding of 
the child resulting in more harmonious relationships be- 
tween the parent and the child. It helps the conscientious 
parent to realize that the child, in its development, may 
acquire many undesirable, antagonistic and even nasty 
characteristics but most of these will be outgrown in its 
normal development. The child passes through many phases 
which are very disturbing to the parents and often are 
a source of wholly needless worry. This is particularly 
true of habits relating te emotional development. such as 
attitudes toward focd and sex. 

The chapter on sex and sex education deals with this 
delicate and difficult problem in a most sympathetic and 
intelligent manner and this chapter alone is worth the 
price of the book. 

The authors rightly place the utmost emphasis upon the 
prevailing atmosphere in the home. The relationship be- 
tween the two parents is of paramount importance and will 
color the whole life of the child—for good or for evil. We 
inust never forget thai the most effective pedagogical 
method of teaching is by the living example. 

It appears that one of the chief functions of this book 
is to remove many of the fears and anxieties in the hearts 
of parents and in this respect it should be eminently suc- 
cessful. However, throughout the book the authors suggest 
repeatedly that a child should be taken to a psychiatrist 
er child guidance clinic if certain antisocial or highly un- 
cesirable habits persist. This book will be a revelation as 
well as an inspiration to most parents and will oven new 
vistas and instill new hope and courage. After all, “grow- 
ing-up” is a rather painful process—painful for the child 
as well as the parents. Grandparents often appear to be 
more tolerant or indulgent toward children. This may be 
heeause they can look further back and have a_ much 
broader vista and recall their needless worries and anx- 
icties. 

This book advocates a greater degree of democracy in 
the home, more love, hope, and tolerance. At times this 
reviewer wonders if this laissez-faire attitude is not a little 
too extreme. The problem of maintaining a happy balance 
between order and justice in the home without the loss of 
essential freedoms is not always easy. Every parent who 
reads this book intelligently should become a more sympa- 
thetic and tolerant parent and able to create an atmos- 
phere in the home which will be conducive to the best de- 
velopment of the child. It also may enable many parents 
to enjoy and appreciate their children. 
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This book should be required reading for every prospec- 
tive parent. Fortunately the old idea that “parental in- 
stincts” are sufficient as a guide in the rearing of children 
has been exploded. 


Minneapolis, Minn. ERNEST J. MEILI 


Therapeutic Values of Arts and Crafts 


Creative Art Crafts. By Pedro de Lemos. Wor- 
cester, Mass: The Davis Press, Inc., Pp. 88. $4.75. 


This book represents a complete and comprehensive 
coverage of the subject. Primarily, arts and crafts in the 
popular conception represent a sort of leisure-time activity. 
something in the form of a hobby. After reading the book 
one can readily understand that the subject has far 
broader aspects than mere pastime or a type of occupa- 
tional therapy slanted toward engaging the attention and 
interest of patients in a mental hospital. 

The value of arts and crafts in the latter category is 
almost immeasurably high. That has been demonstrated 
ut the Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, Springfield. 
Mo. Beginning with elementary activities in this field our 
patients are gradually led in the direction of vocational 
training, which is our goal. The results have been very 
encouraging. 

In the case of employed inmates, we have found at 
Springfield that arts and crafts are an answer to fagging 
interest, apathetic acceptance of ordinary institutional 
programs, and a tendency to adopt the way of least re- 
sistance while serving their sentences. Rather enthusiastic 
response of the latter group to our arts and crafts pro- 
gram gives us very good reason to feel we are making 
progress toward a given end. This work of Mr. de Lemos 
supplies a need for both instructor and student in sug- 
gesting a wide variety of projects in the various arts and 
crafts. 

Mr. de Lemos goes even further than leisure-time pro- 
grams in his coverage. He advances the possibility of 
developing valuable commercial endeavors. That applies 
especially to his handling of projects such as pottery and 
tile, the scope of which is wide. Such programs could pos- 
sibly reach a degree of progress tantamount to successful 
after-release employment plans, thereby expediting the 
employment angle in parole planning. 

In our opinion the book is one of the most all-embracing 
works we have had the pleasure of reading, and should 
be a prerequisite in all arts and crafts activities. 

Sprinfield, Mo. L.F.NELSON 


Psychoanalytic Symposium on Delinquency 


Searchlights on Delinquency. Edited by K. R. 
Eissler, M.D. New York: International Univer- 
sities Press, 1949. Pp. 456. $10.00. 


Vritten in tribute to August Aichhorn. psychoanalyst 
Vienna and author of Wayward Youth, on the oceasion 
of his seventieth birthday, this book is a collection of 34 
articles. The last tour of these are surveys of present-day 
attitudes toward and therapeutic efforts for juvenile and 
adult offenders in England, India, and, briefly, Holland. The 
authors, now living in seven different countries, are pupils 
and admirers of Aichhorn and al! write from the Freudian 
viewpoint. 

Because of this latter fact, the book may prove some- 
what bewildering to those unfamiliar with Freudian 
terminology and psychoanalytic concepts. To those not 
technically trained in psychoanalysis but acquainted with 
the field there will doubtless be found new, perhaps 
strange, even far-fetched, beliefs. But both groups will 
discover much that is stimulating, thought-provoking. and 
challenging, even when theories are not accepted. 

The seven sections into which the book is divided are 
not very meaningful, except for the last two, for there 
is an overlap of theoretical and practical, of case illustra- 
tion and generalization in Sections II through V. This does 
not detract from the book as a whole, though at least on 
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second reading—and the book requires more than one 
reading—it is interesting to put side by side certain of 
the scattered contributions. Thus, Szurek and Lippman 
both discuss difficulties in the treatment of chronic and 
aggressive juvenile delinquents many of whom both feel 
are unsuitable subjects for psychotherapy. Their reasons 
for reaching this conclusion, though both stated in psy- 
choanalytic terms, vary considerably; they are well worth 
pondering by parole and probation officers who are felt 
to have in the situation certain advantages over the psy- 
chiatrist. 

Though the articles by A. M. Johnson and R. S. Eissler 
Giffer markedly in the ground they cover, they voice a 
similar theme regarding the genesis of delinquency. Both 
elaborate the thesis that the delinquent is really a scape- 
goat, fulfilling some unconscious need of the parent who, 
through the delinquent’s acting-out of instinctual impulses, 
finds vicarious satisfactions and relief for his own un- 
conscious conflicts. Eissler carries the theme into wider 
areas, applying the principles to judges, institutional per- 
sonnel, and society in general. Does one have to infer from 
her statements that only psychiatrists—perhaps only 
analysts—are free of sinister unconscious drives? 

The discrepancies and contradictions—or, at least, dif- 
ferences—in theories and practices, are equally interesting. 
Schmiedeberg, for example, is much more optimistic about 
the possibilities of therapeutic success. Working in the 
United States and England, often with hardened oifenders, 
she achieved favorable results, sometimes with relatively 
few interviews. She believes, too, in supplementing psy- 
chiatry with practical help and many of her suggestions 
are as largely common-sense as matters of technical skill. 
Obendorf, too, finds the staff in the institution where he 
serves as chief psychiatrist quite unlike the picture Eissler 
paints. And so it goes. 

It would require a long review indeed to do justice to 
all the contributions. One can only attempt discreet com- 
ments. Many and varied are the statements about the 
genesis of delinquency: poor ego-development, weak super- 
ego, unconscious feeling of guilt with unconscious need for 
punishment, desire to punish those who are responsible for 
traumatic hurts in childhood, ete. Yet all agree that early 
relationships in the home, especially with the mother, are 
matters of tremendous importance. And again, though 
ideas concerning treatment are far from uniform, it is 
agreed that the relationship between therapist and de- 
iinquent—its warmth, the understanding shown, the degree 
to which it serves purposes of identification and makes 
possible the postponement of gratifications, and many 
other points—is the vital core of treatment. 

Several of the authors pay tribute to the work of parole 
and probation officers, allotting them a significant role 
and challenging possibilities for therapeutic helpfulness. 
Szurek feels that the psychiatrist’s best contribution in 
many cases is that of counseling with the person who has 
yesponsibility for oversight of the offender. Obendorf 
feels that many can get along without psychiatric help; 
most of the authors, however, consider delinquency as a 
form of psychopathology. 

Glover’s survey of the situation in Great Britain gives 
an excellent purview much of which is applicable to the 
United States. It brings the status of therapy up to date 
and indicates trends in treatment not only from the psy- 
choanalytic but rather from an eclectic standpoint. And 
one should perhaps save for the last Bergman’s 9-page 
critique; it is good fun. 

If one is seeking a searchlight that will reveal a single 
well-structured building of a theory of delinquency, rest- 
ing on a firm foundation, accented by all psychoanalytic- 
ally oriented specialists, he will be disappointed. But the 
searchlight, swinging wide, penetrates behind the facade 
of the building, striving to illuminate motivations of de- 
linquency in analytic terms. Always suggestive, frequently 
controversial, the book should offer much to all concerned 
with delinquency and crime. 

Boston, Mass. 


AucGusTA F. BRONNER 
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Reports Received 


Bureau of Classification and Records, Texas Prison 
System. Annual Report, 1948. Pp. 66. This report on the 
policies and procedures of classification in the Texas Pris- 
on System discusses the basic principles of classification, 
The appendix contains a set of forms used by the classifi- 
cation department. 


City-County Juvenile Department. Corpus Christi, Texas, 
Annual Report, 1948. Pp. 54. This review of the work of 
the juvenile department makes good reading. The statis- 
tical section is supplemented by illustrations and an in- 
teresting evaluation and discussion of problems. 

Essex County Probation Office. Rules and Regulations. 
Pp. 36. This mimeographed bulletin contains a description 
coi the organization of the probation department and the 
duties and responsibilities of the chief probation officer 
and various members of the staff, as well as regulations 
governing supervisional procedures. . 

Juvenile Courts in America. Cuyahoga County Juvenile 
Court, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual Report, 1948. Pp. 32. A 
very comprehensive report of the year’s work of this 
juvenile court covering such items as organization of 
the probation department, the juvenile detention home, the 
court clinic and the psychiatric department. 


Monroe County Children’s Court. Rochester, N. Y. An- 
nual Report, 1948. This account of the year’s work is 
presented largely in terms of comparative statistical data 
on intake, sources of referral, and an analysis of cases 
by sex, age, and dispositions. 

Pennsylvania Association on Probation and Parole. 
Quarterly Report, March 1949. The current issue of the 
official magazine of the Pennsylvania Association on Pro- 
bation and Parole, published at Uniontown, Pa., contains 
many news items of more than local interest as well as 
several longer articles on the primary purpose of prisons, 
the truant before the court, and the juvenile court in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Prison Journal. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Annual Re- 
port of the Pennsylvania Prison Society. Pp. 32. The lead: 
ing article in this report is the address given at the annual 
meeting by Austin H. MacCormick on “Why Pennsylvania 
Needs a State Department of Correction.” 


Probation Department, County of Los Angeles. Annual 
Report, 1948. Pp. 148. This is a very comprehensive annual 
report covering both the juvenile and adult divisions. The 
report of the program of community co-operation of the 
probation department with county committees is especially 
interesting. 

Probation Department, Municipal Court. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Annual Report. 1948. According to this report the volume 
of work carried on by the Municipal Court Probation De- 
partment rates it as one of the largest in the country. Dur- 
ing 1948, a total of 7,893 presentence investigations were 
crdered and 4,425 individuals were on probation. 


Probation and Parole in Florida. Tallahassee, Florida. 
Annual Report of the Florida Parole Commission, 1949. 
Pp. 13. This report evidences a steady growth in the use 
of presentence investigation which increased from 186 
in 1942 to 744 in 1948. 

Problems Presented in the Juvenile and Domestic Re- 
lations Court. Board of Chosen Freeholders. Essex County, 
Newark, N. J. Annual Report, 1948. Pp. 20. In addition to 
the usual statistical tables, this report contains some com- 
ment on the sex deviate, police co-operation, and the fam- 
ily. 

Washington Committee for Education on Alcoholism. 
Pp. 15. This first report, covering the period from April 
1945 to December 1948, gives an account of the organiza- 
tion and activities of this committee and a description of 
the hospital plan for the treatment of alcoholics. The head- 
cuarters of the Committee is the Alcoholic Information 
Center, 2001 Kalorama Road, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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News from the Field 


Chicago Juvenile Court 
Becomes Family Tribunal 


Cook County Juvenile Court at Chicago—the first juve- 
nile court in the United States—has become a tribunal for 
the entire family. 

Illinois’ Governor Stevenson signed the bill expanding 
the court functions on August 10, climaxing a campaign 
started by Juvenile Court Judge Dunne a year ago. 

The new law permits the Court to hear cases against 
parents who are charged with contributing to the de- 
pendency and delinquency of minors. Cases against juve- 
niles and their parents previously had been divided be- 
tween the Domestic Relations Court and Juvenile Court. 

Judge Dunne will meet with Municipal Court officials, 
police, and the state’s attorney to decide which cases now 
will be handled in the Juvenile Court and which in the 
Domestic Relations Court. 

“Primarily I am interested only in those parents whose 
shortcomings have caused their children to become in- 
volved with the law,’ Judge Dunne said. 


Europe to Be Host to 
Juvenile Court Judges 


An organization meeting of the International Congress 
of Juvenile Court Judges is scheduled to be held in Europe 
in 1950. A preliminary meeting will take place at Liege, 
Belgium, in October of this year. 

One of the purposes of the Congress is to establish 
an international code of principles for the guidance and 
operation of juvenile courts throughout the world, to 
clear international information as to mutual problems, 
and to develop world-wide programs for the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency and assistance to children in 
trouble. 

Judge Walter H. Beckham of Miami, Florida, has been 
selected as the official representative of the National Coun- 
cil of Juvenile Court Judges of the United States. Judge 
Beckham was President of the Council in 1948. 

Judge Gustav L. Schramm of the juvenile court at 
Pittsburg, and president-elect of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges, was named as an alternate. 


Community Research Associates 
To Report on St. Paul Study 


Findings of one of the most comprehensive studies of 
community social and welfare needs ever undertaken in 
this country will be presented at the National Conference 
on Appraising Family Needs for a New Focus on Com- 
munity Service, at St. Paul, Minn., September 22 to 24. 

More than 140 national and local experts representing 
the fields of medicine, public welfare, crime prevention, 
public health and recreation, psychiatry, anthropology, 
social research, and philanthropy will be in attendance. 

The study was conducted by Community Research As- 
sociates as part of a $125,000 research project financed by 
The Grant Foundation. 

Since November 1948, when the project got under way, 
researchers have been assembling and examining data 
on the work of 108 St. Paul agencies—official and private 
—with 42,000 families over a 1-month period. Because of 
the mass of detailed information embodied in the findings 
full interpretation and appraisal are expected to take 
at least another year. 

Some experts have expressed the belief that the long 
range result of this project will lead to the more efficient 
organization of welfare services throughout the nation, 
on which an estimated $13 billion is spent annually. 

Bradley Buell is executive director of Community Re- 
search Associates. 
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Cleveland Indians Cast 
In Delinquency Movie 


The world premiere of “Kid from Cleveland,” a Re- 
public Pictures’ film dealing with baseball and juvenile 
-snidaaaaaaa was presented at Cleveland, Ohio, in Septem- 
er 


“Kid from Cleveland” centers around a wayward boy 
who seems headed for the reform school and depicts how 
30 ‘‘godfathers,” played by the Cleveland Indians, keep 
him from falling into juvenile crime. 

Authentie Cleveland backgrounds include the detention 
home, Cleveland’s art museum, Edgewater Park, the Flats, 
the Play House, and the municipal stadium where scenes 
from several of the Indians’ world series games of 1948 
are shown. 


NYC Youth Board Establishes 
Permanent Psychiatric Clinic 


The New York City Youth Board has announced the 
establishment of a permanent psychiatric clinic for youth 
between the ages of 16 aud 21 coming before the magis- 
trate’s court, according to Focus, official publication of 
the NPPA. Although sponsored and supported by the 
Youth Board, the clinic will operate as an integral part 
of the court. It is staffed by three half-time psychiatrists, 
two full-time psychiatric social workers, and one full-time 
psychologist. 

Establishment of the clinic grew out of a 2-month dem- 
onstration project conducted last summer. Psychiatric 
treatment as well as diagnosis will be given to those re- 
ferred by the court, a substantial proportion coming from 
the “girls’ term” group. Young offenders will be referred 
both before the court makes disposition and afterward 
during the probation period. 


Violent Crimes Increase in 
Summer, Says FBI Director 


Crimes of violence—murder, rape, and aggravated as- 
sault—increase in summer and decrease in winter, ac- 
cording to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover in an article 
released recently by the North American Newspaper 
Allianee. In winter offenses against property—robbery, 
burglary, and larceny—are most numerous. 

Crimes against the person, Director Hoover points out, 
arise out of personal conflict. Parks, playgrounds, resorts, 
and beaches are crowded. Opportunities to meet in varied 
assemblages increase in summer. Close human contact 
is necessarily at a maximum. 

Many factors are involved, and the human element can- 
not be eliminated. The tensions arising from hot, humid 
days and nights are not the least of these factors, Hoover 
continues. 

While petty larceny reaches its maximum during the 
winter, a substantial amount of this type of crime is 
found in summer. This is attributed in part, he says, to the 
failure of home owners to take proper precaution or night- 
out precautions. The unlocked and unattended car, often 
parked with sporting goods and outdoor equipment, also 
tempts the thief. 

The key to the problem, Hoover asserts, is the exercise 
of prudent caution. Extra minutes spent in locking cars, 
homes, and garages, securely fastening and labeling suit- 
cases and trunks in transit, will pay dividends. 

Choosing a vacation spot with care, eliminating chance 
acquaintances, and refusing to be placed in situations over 
which one has no control, the FBI director concludes, 
will help to decrease murder, aggravated assault, and 
rape. 
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Federal Prisoners 
Exhibit Paintings 


Paintings and drawings by federal prisoners were ex- 
hibited at the Arts Club in Washington, D. C., in July. 
The exhibit was presented in co-operation with the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons and represents a part of the train- 
ing program of the Bureau. Works of art were assembled 
from 15 institutions, Leavenworth sending 28 and AI- 
catraz, 17. 

The idea of offering training in the arts and a chance 
to develop creative talent grew out of an attempt by the 
federal institutions to teach sign painting as a means of 
earning a living. Classes are generally held in the eve- 
nings. 

Teachers are recruited from the neighboring commun- 
ities. A San Francisco artist volunteered for evening 
classes at Alcatraz. 


Idaho Develops Its 
First Parole Camp 


With the twofold purpose of aiding prisoners in finding 
the road back to civilian life, and developing Idaho's 
lands, Idaho's first parole camp has been established. 

Although the camp is the result of joint planning by 
recreational groups, the board of correction, the land and 
forestry departments, and the highway board, much credit 
goes to H. P. Fails, director of the State board of pro- 
bation and parole. 

Under the supervision of parole officers rather than 
armed guards, selected prisoners will be enabled to bridge 
the gap between the routine life of the prison and the 
free community. 


Joel R. Moore Retires from 
Michigan Prison System 


The retirement of Joel R. Moore, warden of the Michi- 
van reformatory at Ionia since 1941, has been announced 
by the Michigan State Department of Corrections. Dr. 
Garrett Heyns. former director of the Department of 
Corrections, succeeds Colonel Moore. 

From 1920 to 1930 Colonel Moore was assistant chief 
probation officer for the Recorder’s Court in Detroit. In 
i950 he was appointed supervisor of probation in the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons and was responsible for the 
administration of the federal probation system until 1937 
when he was named warden of the State Prison for 
Southern Michigan at Jackson. Two years later he re- 
signed to become examiner for the U. S. Board of Parole 
in Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Heyns served as warden at the Ionia reformatory 
from 1937 to 1939. For 8 years he was director of the 
Department of Corrections, and in 1948 became a member 
of Michigan’s parole board. 


Prisoner Offers Exchange of 
Blood to Aid Leukemia Victim 


A life-term prisoner at Sing Sing risked his own life 
recently in a futile attempt to save that of an 8-year-old 
girl suffering from leukemia. 

The delicate experiment, exchanging 18 pints of can- 
cerous blood between the girl and the inmate by mutual 
transfusion, was carried out at the Ossining Hospital 
by Dr. Harry Wallerstein, hematologist, and Dr. Charles 
C. Sweet, head physician at Sing Sing. 

Dr. Sweet explained to the inmate that this procedure 
had never been tried with human subjects and that he 
might contract the fatal disease. 

The inmate, who had two children of his own, indicated 
that he was willing to take the chance if it might help 
the girl and readily signed papers relieving the State and 
doctors of any responsibility. 

So far as is known, the inmate has not contracted the 
disease. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


United Nations Studies Plan of 
San Quentin’s Model Jute Mill 


San Quentin's model jute mill has been asked by United 
Nations Social Rehabilitation Department for an oper- 
ational plan suitable for the Philippine Islands. 

The plan submitted by T. W. Stoy, jute mill superintend- 
ent, details the processing machine and capacity of the 
institution’s mill. The plan covers the processing of jute 
from the period of arrival at the mill until it leaves as 
a finished cloth product. 

The Philippines have been experimenting since World 
War II with various types of new manufacturing. It is 
believed by San Quentin authorities that the plans sub- 
mitted to the United Nations will bolster employment and 
increase productivity in the Islands if put into effect. 


10-Year-Old Boy Sent 
To State Penitentiary 


A 10-year-old boy is in a state penitentiary because he 
is too young for the state’s reform school, according to 
an Associated Press release of August 9. The penitentiary 
has no age limit but the reform school is only for boys 
from 12 to 17 years of age. 

The judge, who sentenced the boy to 1 year for robbing 
a filling station of $7 to buy candy, said he had been un- 
able to find anyone willing to accept custody of the lad. 


“He’s only in for a minor offense.” 


Rv permission of Parade and the artist 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Partial Blame for Crime 
At Door of Community 


Partial blame for all crime must be placed at the 
doors of the community and the schools, according to 
Kenyon J. Seudder, superintendent of the California In- 
stitution for Men at Chino. 

Eighty percent of the men sent to prison had no spe- 
cific ability or training that would suit them for employ- 
ment after release, said Superintendent Scudder. For this 
reason he emphas'zed the need of a school program 
that will train for living and not for college. “Too many 
leave school at the end of the compulsory period with- 
out adequate training for employment,” he added. 

“Prisons are failures throughout the world because the 
public has looked upon the prisons as a safety valve,” 
Scudder observed. “It thinks it has locked up crime when 
it locks prison decors. The public has failed to realize that 
no magie will occur behind those doors and bars.” 

“Whether we like it or not,” Scudder concluded. “98 
percent of our prisoners will come out some day. How they 
come out is our concern.” 


California’s Commission on 
(rime Submits Its Report 


Criminals aren’t solely the product of slums or the 
results of the defects of their ancestors. Instead, they 
are products of both personal characteristics and en- 
vironment and they cost Californians $100,000,000 annu- 
ally in maintenance of state and local crime agencies 
alone, reports California’s Special Crime Study Com- 
mission on Social and Economic Causes of Crime and De- 
linquency. The Commission is headed by Richard A. Me- 
Gee, director of the State Department of Corrections. 

Crime in California stems largely from emotional im- 
maturity, alcoholism, poverty, and broken homes. Racial 
tensions, overcrowding as a result of the increased popu- 
lation, and inadequate schools also share a large portion 
of the blame, according to the Commission’s report. 

The report concludes with the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Further research be made into the nature and causes 
of criminal and delinquent behavior. 

2. A central bureau be commissioned to collect statis- 
tics on crime and delinquency. 

3. Federal, state, and local agencies provide additional 
child and adult guidance clinics. 

4. Local communities themselves organize to fight crime 
and delinquency. 

5. The wholesome use of leisure time be promoted where- 
ever possible. 

6. Slum clearance projects be launched through the 
co-operation of Federal, state, and local agencies. 

7. The exploitation of migrant workers by employers be 
prevented by labor camps that are regulated to equalize 
the supply and demand. 

8. Local relief and assistance to the unemployed and 
migratory workers be applied by a uniformity of plan. 

%. Facilities for treatment of alcoholism be extended. 


Cheney Reappointed to 
Florida Parole Board 


Joseph Y. Cheney, member of the Florida Parole Com- 
mission, has been appointed for a second 6-year term. 
The appointment, under the merit system, was by the 
Board of Commissioners of State Institutions and con- 
firmed by the Florida State Senate. The Commission ad- 
ministers a statewide probation and parole program. 

Mr. Cheney was a federal probation officer at Tampa 
from 1932 to 1941. For many years he has been prominent 
in probation and parole activities and is chairman of the 
Professional Council of the National Probation and Pa- 
role Association. 


GIGS GAGS 


By CHET. ADAMS 


BURGLARS 


“On bowling nights we always give them a longer chain!” 
Courtesy of Chicago Tribune—New York News Syndicate, Inc. 


Teen-Agers Urged to 
(Get More Schooling 


An appeal has been issued to teen-agers by Secretary of 
Labor Maurice J. Tobin to go back to school this fall. 
“Your best weapon in a competitive job market is a good 
education,” he asserts. “You will earn more and be better, 
happier citizens, if you finish school.” 

Secretary Tobin hopes to win the co-operation of gover- 
nors, mayors, school officials, labor unions, and employers 
in his effort to keep the advantage of school attendance 
before the young people of the country. He points out that 
if they stay in school American youngsters will be better 
fitted for the tasks which await them in the future. 


Indiana Probation 
Officers Convene 


Professor Hugh O’Brien of the University of Notre 
Dame, Dr. F. K. Kruger, head of the sociology department 
at Valparaiso University, and Dean Clarence E. Manion 
of the Notre Dame Law School were the principal speakers 
at the annual conference of the Indiana State Probation 
Association at South Bend, Indiana, August 15. 

The importance of raising the present requirements 
for taking examinations for employment as_ probation 
officers was stressed by Professor O’Brien. He pointed out 
that, with the exception of a few counties, probation in 
Indiana is poorly developed, citing as an example that 
one-third of the counties do not have probation officers. 

Dr. Kruger stressed the sociological factors which 
account for much of juvenile delinquency. Both he and 
Dean Manion recommended that probation officers bring 
religious influences into the homes of their clients. Both 
pointed out that recent psychiatric findings showed the 
need for each person to develop the kind of philosophy 
of life taught by Scripture. 

The conference was attended by over 300 probation and 
parole workers, judges, institutional workers. and in- 
terested citizens. 
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Boys School Emphasizes 
Industrial Arts Program 


Under a new industrial arts program, experience paral- 
leling real-life situations is being afforded students at 
the Illinois State Training School for Boys at St. Charles, 
Illinois. 

Delinquency, by and large, results from a lack of plan- 
ning by and for the youngster who runs afoul of the law 
and winds up in the training school, according to officials 
of the St. Charles’ school. Boys who learn to plan their 
projects step by step from the drawing board to the fin- 
ished product may reasonably expect to learn to plan their 
lives. 

Industrial arts, the officials point out, is not related 
in any way to the older concept of vocational training in 
the various trades which for many years has been an 
inseparable part of training school programs everywhere. 
The average boy does not remain long enough at St. 
Charles to learn a trade, even if he is old enough. 

The average age of those in the institution is 15. They 
usually remain from 8 to 12 months, depending upon 
their rate of adjustment. These factors have curtailed 
the old vocational training concept which formerly in- 
cluded maintenance work about the institution. At St. 
Charles it has been learned, however, that such work has 
little, if any. educational or treatment value. 

Charles W. Leonard, formerly U. S. Probation Officer 
at Chicago, is superintendent at the St. Charles institu- 
tion. 


Howard B. Gill Joins 
Wisconsin “U” Faculty 


Howard B. Gill, superintendent of the State Prison 
Colony at Norfolk, Mass., from 1927 to 1934 and general 
superintendent of the District of Columbia Penal Insti- 
tutions in 1944 and 1945, has been appointed lecturer in 
criminology for the academic year 1949-1950 at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

From 1940 to 1944, Gill served as assistant to the di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. During the past 
2 years he has been engaged in research and graduate 
study in criminology at the Yale School of Alcohel Studies 
and at the University of Maryland. 

Author of Prisons, Volume V, of the Attorney General’s 
Survey of Release Procedures, and of manuals on Pris- 
oners’ Case Records and Prison Officer Training, Gill en- 
tered the correctional field in 1925 as a special investiga- 
tor of prison industries. Formerly an economist, he made 
studies of prison industries for the Department of Com- 
merce, the Department of Justice, and the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and was economic advisor for the Pris- 
on Labor Authority. In 1942 he was advisor on prisons 
and juvenile delinquency to the Republic of Panama. 

As head of the Norfolk institution, Gill established one 
of the first community prisons in the United States. 


Illinois Establishes 
Parole Services Unit 


Consolidated under the new designation, “Parole Serv- 
ices,” are the former Division for Supervision of Delin- 
quents and the Division for Rehabilitation of Women and 
Girls of the Illinois Department of Public Welfare. Harvey 
L. Long of Chicago has been named superintendent of the 
new division. 

As superintendent, Long will serve as technical consult- 
ant to the Director of Public Welfare, the regional repre- 
sentatives, and others having responsibility for parole 
services in the Departments. 

Under the consolidation each institution will designate, 
with the superintendent’s approval, a parole placement 
officer who will be responsible to the institution superin- 
tendent. Placement officers will deal with the Department’s 
regional representatives in the referral of parolees for 
placement and supervision. 


Scores Public Apathy in 
Helping Ex-Prisoners 


“The state should take on the responsibility of seeing 
that more money is appropriated to help the ex-prisoner 
get a fresh start in life after he h»s served his sentence,” 
stated Professor John B. Waite of the University of 
Michigan law school in a recent address before the annua] 
Central States Correction Conference at Grand Rapids. 

“Punishment in itself does little to remove the causes 
of crime,” Professor Waite pointed out. “Punishment does 
not get rid of crime or the criminal. A little money ap- 
propriated by state legislatures to aid a man released 
from prison to do something he can do and likes to do 
would go far toward preventing recurrence of crime.” ’ 

Professor Waite declared that individualized treatment, 
combined with proper assistance after release, would pro- 
vide much of the answer to present day criminological 
problems. He advocated putting prisoners on the “right 
track” during their term of confinement, then helping 
them stay on that track with necessary help from the state. 


Texas Introduces Bill on 
Youth Development Council 


Austin, Tex., (INS)—A far-reaching new approach to 
the problem of juvenile delinquency in Texas was virtually 
guaranteed today. 

The legislature gave final approval to the bill creating 
a “Texas Youth Development Council” yesterday, sending 
the measure to Governor Beauford Jester for signature. 

The governor is expected to sign the bill, since his office 
played a part in the 18-months study from which the 
legislature was derived. 

The new program provides for a 14-member council 
which will handle overall problems affecting the youth 
of the state. A state diagnostic center will be set up, where 
problem children can be analyzed by psychiatrists before 
disposition is made of them. 

Under the bill, the council will receive children com- 
mitted as juvenile delinquents and, after study, decide 
what best should be done with them. 


N. Y. State’s Industrial School 
Celebrates 100th Anniversary 


The hundredth anniversary of the opening of the State 
Agricultural and Industrial School, Industry, N. Y.. will 
be observed October 8, with public ceremonies at the school. 
The School, which receives boys under 16 and has 1,100 
boys, is the first state-operated and state-controlled insti- 
tution of its kind in the United States. 

The first boy, age 14, was received on August 11, 1849, 
for breaking into a private dwelling and, as the record 
states, ‘associating with idle and vicious boys” and be- 
cause he “frequently committed theft and once broke into 
a grocery store.’ The superintendent noted that the boy 
although “pretty and intelligent” seemed to be “consider- 
ably of a rogue.” 

Thirty-eight boys were admitted to the school during 
its first year of operation. 

On June 2, 1886 when a “school of technology” was 
opened, with classes in carpentry and joinery, blacksmith- 
ing, plastering, bricklaying, and foundry work, the name 
of the institution was changed to the State Industrial 
School. Sixteen years later the school was given its pres- 
ent name, and moved from Rochester to its present !oca- 
tion at Industry, Monroe County. 

In the 100 years since its establishment the school has 
given care and iraining to more than 29,000 boys. In 
contrast to the early days of contract labor, corporal pun- 
ishment, and congregate-care buildings, the boys at the 
school today live in cottage-type facilities, and receive 
training, treatment, education, recreation and vocational 
guidance, designed to rehabilitate them and restore them 
to a normal way of life. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Youthful Offenders Not Coddled 
In England, Says British Jurist 


Juvenile courts in the United States and in Great 
Britain have much in common, but there is a striking 
difference in approach to the child, according to Ruth 
Morrah, justice of the peace in the London juvenile 
courts. Mrs. Morrah just returned to England after a 
4-month tour of juvenile courts in various parts of tne 
United States. While here, she saw “much that was good 
and much that was bad,” but she remained firmly con- 
vinced that the American attitude toward the juvenile 
delinquent is “overprotective.” 

“In England,” she said, “there is no coddling. The courts 
feel a responsibility toward teaching a child offender 
the difference between right and wrong. A court’s first 
duty is to find out whether or not the child has broken 
the law. Until this is determined by trial procedure 
there is no intrusion on the privacy of the home in the 
form of social investigation.” 

Social investigations occur, she explained, after the 
delinquency is proved as a predeterminant for treatment. 

Though cool to the American tendency to regard all 
children in trouble as victims of emotional disturbances, 
Mrs. Morrah was impressed by the greater availability 
and use of psychiatric services for juvenile delinquents 
in this country. 

Like all juvenile court justices in England, Mrs. Mor- 
rah serves on a volunteer basis. Mother of three, she is 
thoroughly convinced that the most necessary quality for 
juvenile court work is an understanding of children. 

“After all,’ she says, “the problems that come before a 
juvenile court are not problems of law but problems of 
behavior.”—The Survey 


Courtesy Liberty 


Bans Literature on 
Lives of Criminals 


Lincoln (Neb.) ordinances of 1903, if enforced, would 
ban all books, pamphlets, or literature of any kind—except 
newspapers—portraying the lives, character, and conduct 
of outlaws and criminals, according to the legal department 
of that city. 

Also prohibited are shows, dramas, or exhibitions wherein 
the conduct, lives, and character of outlaws and criminals 
are exploited. 

Neither of these ordinances is enforced, it is reported, 
nor has the constitutionality of either been tested. 


85 Percent of Social Workers 
Lack Professional Training 


The need for social workers will not be realized until 
universities learn it costs money to train them just as it 
takes money to prepare physicians, Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, 
director of a study of social work education for the U. S. 
Office of Education, said recently. 

Reporting on the progress of a study of social work 
education which he is directing for the National Council 
on Social Work Education on a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, Dr. Hollis said the status of educational facil- 
ities in the field is deplorable. 

Seventy thousand who have little or no professional 
training are filling 100,000 professional-level positions. 
Only 15 percent have had the full 2-year program of grad- 
vate work accepted as standard preparation. Approximate- 
ly 65 schools of social work produce annually only 2,000 new 
workers with 1 or 2 years of preparation. At this rate, 
Dr. Hollis pointed out, it will take 35 or 40 years to catch 
up with the demand for social workers. 


FBI Releases Semiannual 
Uniform Crime Reports 


Crime, on a nation-wide basis, during the first 6 months 
of 1949 showed an increase when compared with the first 
6 months of 1948, according to J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. The increase was 
2.7 percent in the cities and 7.6 percent in rural areas. 

In urban communities burglaries rose 4.4 percent and 
larcenies rose 3.3 percent. An increase is noted in ag- 
gravated assaults, which went up 4.1 percent, while rob- 
beries in the cities showed only an 0.5 percent increase. 
Rapes showed a 1.3 percent increase in urban areas while 
murders and negligent manslaughters showed a 6.6 per- 
eent and a 15.5 percent drop. Auto thefts decreased 3.7 
percent. 

In rural areas burglaries increased 13.1 percent and 
larcenies 8.8 percent. Aggravated assaults rose 3.8 per- 
cent in rural areas, while robberies showed an 8.0 percent 
rise. 

Forty-one percent of the 400,089 arrest fingerprint cards 
received by the FBI Identification Division for the first 
6 months of 1949 represented persons charged with major 
violations. Twenty-eight percent of arrests were for per- 
sons charged with murder, robbery, assault, burglary, 
larceny, and auto theft. The arrests of males increased 
6.1 percent and females 3.5 percent over the first six 
months of 1948. 

In the first half of 1949, 61,373 persons under 21 were 
arrested and fingerprinted. This constitutes 15.3 percent 
of the total arrests and is 14.2 percent over 1941, the last 
prewar year. 

Persons arrested, less than 25 years of age, accounted 
for nearly half of the offenses against property. Fifty-three 
and four-tenths percent of those charged with robbery, 
59.9 percent of the burglars, and 67.8 percent of the auto 
thieves were persons under 25. The predominant age of 
ali persons arrested for all types of crimes was 21, followed 
by 22, 23, 20, and 24. 

These arrest data are presented in the FBI’s semiannual 
bulletin, Uniform Crime Reports, covering the period from 
January through June 1949. 
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Bucknell “U” Host to 
U. S. Probation Officers 


Sixty federal probation officers attended the in-service 
training institute of the federal probation system at 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa., July 11 to 14. 

Featured on the program were Chief Judge John LViggs, 
Jr. of the Third Circuit; Judge Frederick V. Follmer of 
the Middle District of Pennsylvania; and Director Henry 
P. Chandler of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. 

Representatives of Bucknell University faculty who ad- 
dressed the conference were Dean of Men Malcolm E. 
Musser and Professor Philip Harriman, head of the de- 
partment of psychology. Dr. Harriman discussed counsel- 
ing techniques in probation work. The meeting also was 
addressed by Dr. Manly B. Root, psychiatrist at the U. S. 
Penitentiary at Lewisburg; H. G. Moeller, supervisor of 
the juvenile branch of the Federal Bureau of Prisons; 
James A. Johnston, member of the United States Board 
of Parole; and Orin Thiel, statistician of the Administra- 
tive Office. 

A panel discussion on parole included talks by G. I. 
Giardini, superintendent of parole supervision of the Penn- 
sylvania Board of Parole; A. G raser, executive sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Prison Society; Major Glenn 
H. Park, Chief of the clemency and parole recommendation 
unit of the Correction Branch, Department of the Army; 
Randolph E. Wise, parole director of the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association; and Francis J. Slane, 
United States probation officer for the District of New 
Jersey. 

Colonel Lloyd R. Garrison, chief of the Correction 
Branch, Department of the Army, spoke on problems of 
the military parolee. 

The daily discussion and analysis of case records were 
led by Professor Ben Meeker of the Division of Social 
Service of Indiana University. 


Dr. E. M. Dill Named Head 
Of Indiana Public Welfare 


Dr. E. M. Dill, superintendent of the Indiana Boys’ 
School at Plainfield, Indiana, from 1933 to 1945, has been 
appointed administrator of the Indiana State Department 
of Public Welfare. 

Dill, a native of Indiana, is a graduate of Indiana Uni- 
versity. While serving as superintendent of the Boys’ 
School, he was a member of the White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy, and a member of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau Advisory Committee on Training Schools 
for Socially Maladjusted Children. He is former president 
cf the National Association of Training Schools and for 
i, years was secretary-treasurer of that organization. 


NYU Announces Course 
On Probation and Parole 


New York University’s department of sociology and 
anthropology has announced its fall course on delinquency 
prevention, probation, and parole. The lectures will be- 
gin on September 29 and will continue through January 
27. Lecturers for the course include Richard A. Chappell, 
chief of probation, Administrative Office, United States 
Courts; Charles Chute, vice president of the National 
Probation and Parole Association; Edmund Fitzgerald, 
chief probation officer, Kings County Court, Brooklyn; 
Dr. George killinger, chairman of the United States 
Board of Parole; Frederick A. Moran. member of the 
Parole Board, State of New York; and Judge John A. 
— of the the Court of General Sessions, New York 

The course is under the direction of Dr. Paul W. Tappan. 
professor of sociology, and Dr. Edward Galway of the 
Social Defense Division, Social Activities Department. 
United Nations. 


Psychologist Says [.Q. Not a 
Complete Test of Intelligence 


Denver, Sept. 5 (AP).—Intelligence is something more 
than the kind of brain power now measured with I. Q, 
(intelligence quotient) tests. 

A new way of measuring, which includes personality 
and a dozen other qualities not now in intelligence tests, 
was proposed to the American Psychological Association 
here today by Dr. David Wechsler, New York. He is pro- 
fessor of psychology at New York University and chief 
psychiatrist at Bellevue Hospital. 

Dr. Wechsler said that I. Q. tests rate you on only 
about 69 percent of the qualifications which make your 
general intelligence. These are the intellectual feats, such 
as mathematics, vocabulary, and ability to reason. 

But, he declared, intelligence is not exclusively intellec- 
tual. The 40 percent which the I. Q. tests miss are how 
to adapt to life, how to adjust yourself to troublesome 
situations, and how’ to control emotions. Also curiosity, 
which he said is the basis of scientific achievement. Also 
perserverance, will power, drive, instinct, temperament, 
rate of speed of work, and irritability. Also social intelli- 
gence .... “The intellectual abilities,” he said, “are well 


measured. But the personality tests still have to be dis- 
covered.” 


U. S. Probation Officers Of 
Western States Convene 


California’s Yosemite Valley was the scene of the fed- 
eral probation system’s in-service training institute for 
probation officers of the western area, from August 22 
to 25. 

Director Henry P. Chandler of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, Assistant Director 
Frank Loveland of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, and 
Professor Harrison A. Dobbs of the School of Social Wel- 
fare, Louisiana State University, addressed the meeting 
on the opening day. 

Other sessions were devoted to a discussion of the treat- 
ment of special offenders by Dr. Justin K. Fuller, medical 
consultant for the California Department of Corrections, 
and a talk on the probation officers’ relationship to the 
United States Board of Parole by James A. Johnson, 
formerly warden at Alcatraz and at present a member 
of the board. 

Speakers taking part in a round-table discussion on pa- 
role problems included Ben Overstreet, civilian consultant, 
Correction Branch, Department of the Army; Louis 
Ziskind, director of the Jewish Committee of Personal 
Service; and Fred Finsley, chief state parole officer of the 
California Adult Authority. 

A feature of the 4-day meeting was the analysis by 
Professor Frank T. Flynn of the School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago. of case records 
submitted by the probation officers. 


Northern California Opens 
First Public Alcohol Clinic 


Twenty-eight men and six women were members of the 
initial group to receive a G-month period of treatment at 
the recently-established alcoholic clinic at Santa Rita 
Prison Farm, Alameda, Calif. 

Conceived principally by Alameda County Sheriff H. P. 
Gleason, the clinic will care for alcoholics arrested by 
police. It is staffed by physicians, psychiatrists, and social 
workers who will attempt to determine the basic causes 
underlying the individual’s drinking problem. 

The idea is to segregate alcoholics from other cases from 
the time of arrest to completion of the period of treat- 
ment, reports Sheriff Gleason. 

The alcoholics are housed in reconditioned military bar- 
racks. There are no bars. Those capable of working are 
given work assignments. Classroom work on a voluntary 
basis is a part of the evening program. 
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Carnival By Dick Turner 


COPR. 1948 BY NEA SERVICE, INC. T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. : 
“Twenty-four hours of solid grilling and not a word out of 
him—no fooling, it'll be a pleasure to get home to the wife!” 
Reprinted by Special permission NEA Service, Inc. 


Elmira “Graduates” 
Help Ex-Prisoners 


A systematic program to assist prisoners released from 
New York State’s Elmira Reformatory was recently an- 
nounced at a dinner at New York City attended by “grad- 
uates” of the institution. 

Known as “Father Lane’s Gang” the organization paid 
tribute to the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Lane, chaplain 
at Elmira for 28 years. 

Describing the objective of the organization, one of 
Elmira’s former inmates spoke the following: 

“One or two people alone cannot accomplish very much, 
but a group of former inmates and their friends, banded to- 
gether under the guidance of Monsignor Lane, can do 
much to help newly released men and their families bet- 
ter understand how to handle any problems which may 
arise; to help the fellow himself overcome that feeling 
of timidity that takes possession of everyone upon his 
release; to help him overcome the feeling that he is not 
wanted and to assure him that there are some who will 
be glad to welcome him into their circle of friends and 
help him to make proper adjustment .... We want to 
assure the parolee that if we can do it, so can he, and 
furthermore we want to help him make a_ successful 
parole. This we propose to do through personal guidance, 
social activities, and general co-operation, but frankly 
we need the help of everyone who is here and as many 
more as we can muster to our cause.” 

Monsignor Lane in his address said, in part: 

“It’s not enough to give a man a vocation or academic 
training; he must be taught the difference between righ‘ 
and wrong, he must be taught to respect the rights of 
others, to obey the commandments of God, regardless of his 
religious profession; he must learn to live in a harmonious 
union with his neighbor. If he is not taught these things he 
will come out of prison worse than he went in.” 


Plan for Midcentury White 
House Conference Under Way 


The National Committee for the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, composed of 
50 educators, labor leaders, physicians, clergymen, econo- 
mists, and civic leaders appointed by the President of the 
United States, held its first meeting at the White House 
in September to consider plans and objectives and set the 
date for the conference. 

Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing, chair- 
man of the National Committee, announced that prepara- 
tions are now being made to promote the conference on 
a national scale. Governors of all states are being 
supplied with information and suggestions for state and 
local participation. Letters also are being sent to organi- 
zations concerned with children and youth, inviting their 
active participation. 

The conference is the fifth White House conference on 
children held under the auspices of the President of the 
United States. The first was called by Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1909. Each of the four preceding conferences has pro- 
duced important results in pointing the way for improved 
conditions for children. 

“T see in this 1950 White House Conference,” Mr. Ewing 
said, “an opportunity for the people of this country, in- 
cluding those in the professions dealing with children, 
to come together, to work, to plan, and to act in behalf of 
the Nation’s children. The contributions of the confer- 
ence, I would expect, will have significance not only to 
children of the United States but to children throughout 
the world.” 


Training Course Offered 
By NYU and Youth House 


A course in the training of child care personnel for 
institutional work at New York University and Youth 
House through the Lavanburg Corner House fellowships 
was recently inaugurated. 

The one-semester, 5-month program (from September 
26, 1949 to June 3, 1950) includes in-service training at 
Youth House, a short-term detention home for delinquent 
boys remanded by the Children’s Court and administered 
by the City of New York under a unique nonpunitive 
philosophy. 

The program of Youth House includes a diagnostic 
clinic, regular staff seminars, a full recreational program, 
and a specialized division of the publie school system. 

In addition, the training includes four special orienta- 
tion courses at New York University. 


Missouri Boys Town Plans 
Facilities for 150 Youth 


Twelve boys from 10 to 14, who a few months ago were 
likely candidates for penal institutions, are beginning 
a new life at Boys Town of Missouri, according to a 
St. Louis Post Dispatch story. 

A rural retreat near St. James, Boys Town of Missouri 
—not associated with Boys Town of Nebraska except that 
both are dedicated to the welfare of youth—was estab- 
lished by members of St. Louis American Legion Post 
No. 484. The first place of its kind in Missouri and one 
of few such projects in the country, Boys Town is sup- 
ported by hundreds of individuals and organizations 
throughout the State. 

Facilities include a three-story mansion of native stone, 
serving temporarily as combination administrative build- 
ing and living quarters, a five-car garage now being con- 
verted into a school, a caretaker’s cottage, and several 
farm buildings. 

Construction will start soon on the first of 12 cottages, 
each of which will house 12 boys and a married couple 
who will act as foster-parents to the group. Each cottage, 
with its own kitchen, dining room, playroom, library, and 
sleeping quarters, will operate as a family unit. Population 
of the community will be limited to 150 boys. 
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Germans Institute 
Boys Town Plan 


The Christian Youth village of Adelheide, operated 
jointly by Protestant and Catholic churches, has become 
the “Boys Town” of Germany, writes George Boultwood, 
Associated Press staff writer, who comments on the project 
as follows. 

The former German air force base which now houses the 
youth village for boys and girls became a DP camp after 
the war and then turned into an internment camp for 
Nazis awaiting trial. Some of the barbed wire and machine 
gun posts still remain. 

The village grew out of the British military govern- 
ment’s anxiety about the number of children aimlessly 
wandering, begging, stealing, and black marketing. 

There are now 140 “wandering youth” at the village, 
450 evacuees from Berlin, and 200 orphans. There are 
also 150 boys 8 to 14 receiving “trustee education.” 

All of the children go to school from 8 to 12:30 every 
weekday. Domestic work and improvement of quarters 
is shared. There are recreational facilities for spare time, 
a volunteer orchestra, a fort-nightly newspaper, a juvenile 
court, and student government to teach citizenship. Those 
with technical skills can seek work in nearby towns and 
contribute toward their own care. 

The village receives some financial support from the 
German administration of lower Saxony, but the greater 
part of its work depends upon contributions. The chief aim 
of the village is to provide its restless, unsettled youth with 
a means of earning a steady, honest living. 


Calls for Halt in Vengeance 
In Dealing with Offenders 


Recounting the deeds and workings of California’s pris- 
on system in an address before the University of Chicago 
Law School Conference on Probation and Parole, in June, 
Walter A. Gordon, chairman of the California Adult Au- 
thority, called for a halt to “vengeance in the handling 
of society’s condemned.” 

“The popular concept of jailing and forgetting the crim- 
inal until society has him dumped back into its lap once 
more must be set aside,”’ he declared. 

Reminding the 300 representatives of penal and judicial 
bodies of the need for understanding in dealing with crime, 
Gordon declared society frequently has a tendency to dis- 
regard the fact every person who commits a crime is not 
always solely responsible for the predicament that en- 
gulfs him. 

“Man,” he continued, “cannot be expected to hold in 
control all of the complex mechanisms which go to make 
up the human body. He is sometimes driven beyond his 
desires and self-imposed boundaries by the mind, emotions, 
wants, urges, and needs.” 

“Social responsibility and human dignity are our basic 
precepts of humanity,” Gordon said. In the “rehabilitation 
of the offender we must remember at all times the dignity 
of the individual as a human personality.” 

The Adult Authority head said that as long as society 
allows conditions to exist which lure the individual, does 
nothing to correct them or to aid the victim back to nor- 
mal living, it must shoulder a part of the blame. 


Teen-Agers State Their Case’ 


agers in the Seattle (Wash.) public schools have 
their own ideas about this, and have prepared a 
statement on the subject, calling it “When Parents Fill 
These Basic Needs, Delinquency Hasn’t a Chance.” 
These ideas seem to hold suggestions not only for par- 
ents, but for many types of workers in the children’s 
field who need to gain and hold the respect and confidence 
of youngsters. Therefore we are publishing the statement 
here. 


W HAT kind of parents do boys and girls want? Teen- 


Love 


“Home is where people love each other. We want to 
be sure our parents will love us no matter what happens. 
And it’s so much better if Mother’s there when we get 
home from school and if Dad gets home on time so we 
can all have dinner together, tell what we’ve been doing 
and play and sing awhile afterwards.” 


Understanding 


“We want parents we can take our troubles to and be 
sure they’ll understand. Some parents won’t listen or let 
their children explain. They should try to see things a 
little more from our point of view. The way the world 
is today is just as hard on us as it is on them.” 


Trust 


“Our parents could trust us more than they often do. 
They should tell us what we need to know about dating 
without being old-fashioned. Then they should put us on 
our own and expect the best of us so we have something 
to live up to.” 


Joint planning 


“We want parents who realize we’re growing up and 
stand beside us, not over us, the kind who are ready to 
talk things over instead of trying to boss us. We do want 
the benefit of their guidance in important matters, but 


*From The Child, August 1949, published by the Children’s Bureau, 
Federal Security Agency. 


we don’t want to be nagged about every little thing. What 
we hate most is being dictated to. After all, this is a 
democracy!” 


Respect 


“We want our parents to respect us and treat us like 
teen-age people, not children. It is fine when they say, 
‘You’re old enough to decide for yourselves and even 
ask our advice on family problems. Then we really feel 
like persons. Of course, we want to respect our parents, 
too, and be really proud of them.” 


Privacy 


“We want parents who are interested in what we’re 
doing but not ‘nosey,’ who don’t listen in on the phone or 
look through our letters or personal effects. We need 
a room to retreat to when things get too thick; a place 
for our own junk and hobbies, for pounding and painting. 
A real rumpus room helps.” 


Responsibility 


“We want to do our share of family tasks and duties, 
but why can’t we talk over who is to do what and why? 
Then it’s more interesting and we can feel home is really 
ours, too. But we do need free time to get our home work 
done, and to join in activities that help our country.” 


Friendships 


“Parents should understand we need both boy friends 
and girl friends, let us choose them for ourselves, and 
make them all feel welcome at our house. Of course we 
want Dad and Mom to know our friends and be in the 
house when they’re there, but not hang around all the 
time. We want to have some fun just in our own way. 
Then we feel like staying home more.” 


Religion 


“It’s good to feel our parents have a religion they’re 
sincerely trying to live, right in the family and every- 
where else. It is really nice to have grace at meals and 
for the whole family to go to church. It makes us feel we 
really belong and gives us something to build on.” 
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